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Art.  I.— the  KARENS  AS  A  RACE. 
Second  Paper.  ^ 


Br  Eev.  E.  B.  Cross,  Toungoo. 


FOR  tlio  traditions  and  fables  as  well  as  the  mytlis  and  legends 
of  tlie  Karens  we  shall  depend  upon  a  vernacular  work 
entitled  The  Karen  Thesaurus.  This  is  a  work  written  by  natives 
witliin  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  language  was  reduced 
to  wi'iting.  The  material  was  collected  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  J.  Wade  and  the  other  Karen  missionaries  who  were  cotem- 
porary  with  him.  The  work  consists  of  four  duodecimo  volumes 
which  average  about  780  pages  each,  of  closely  printed  matter. 
The  book  is  printed  in  the  original,  and  contains  all  Karen  words 
which  could  be  collected  at  that  time,  with  explanations  and  exam- 
ples of  their  use  by  native  authors.  The  work  also  contains  the 
traditions  and  myths  of  the  Karens,  and  may  be  said  to  contain 
their  literature.  Since  this  work  was  printed,  in  1850,  no  sys- 
tematic efforts  have  been  made  to  add  to  the  collection,  or  to 
record  in  any  permanent  form  any  new  matter  which  may  have 
been  collected.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
nothing  more  which  would  add  interest  to  what  has  been  pub- 
lished. Many  new  fields  have  been  opened  since ;  and  many  tribes 
have  been  settled  as  belonging  to  the  race  which  were  not  known 
at  all,  or  were  only  known  as  of  a  doubtful  race,  at  that  time. 
There  is,  however,  abundant  material  for  our  purpose  in  the 
volumes  before  us. 


*  See  the  Indian  Evangelical  Bevieto,  vol.  II.  p.  445. 
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I. — TratUtiojis  of  the  Karens. 

Among  tlio  Imndrcda  of  stories  treasured  by  tlio  Karens,  and 
lianded  down  fi'oni  time  immemorial^  arc  many  wliicli  are  regard- 
ed as  true,  and  as  pertaining  to  the  most  important  matters. 
Some  of  these  would  seem  to  point  to  their  origin  as  a  people,  or 
connect  them  with  the  history  of  other  races,  and  might  be  en- 
titled to  the  dignity  of  traditions.  But  we  have  already  gone  over 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  We  shall  here  regard  as  traditions 
only  what  seem  to  connect  this  people  with  the  Bible  histoiy, 
and  consist  of  stories  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
themselves,  in  respect  to  reality,  are  regai'ded  as  of  much  more 
importance  than  their  acknowledged  popular  myths  and  legends. 

So  striking  and  clear  are  some  of  these  traditions,  as  con- 
necting the  Karens  with  Biblo  history,  that  the  missionaries 
who  first  became  acquainted  with  the  people  supposed  they  were 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  connected  with  the  "  ten  lost  tribes." 
But  there  is  nothing  in  their  language,  except  it  may  be  the  sound 
or  resemblance  of  some  words,  to  justify  this  supposition,  even  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  "  the  lost"  number  of  Hebrew  tribes 
referred  to.  The  structure  or  philosophy  of  their  language  is  not 
Hebrew  nor  Semitish,  yet  the  clearness  with  which  they  have 
retained  in  their  traditions  the  first  events  of  human  history 
connect  them  with  the  Bible  and  the  Hebrew  race  more  nearly 
than  any  other  known  race  of  people. 

The  Karen  traditions  concerning  God  attribute  to  him  su- 
preme power,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  nature  and  omnipresence.  His 
name  in  their  language  is  Y\vah,  which  approaches  the  Hebrew 
Y'hovah  (Jehovah)  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  Karen  idiom, 
Y'wah,  it  is  said,  is  not  subject  to  sickness  nor  to  death ;  he  is 
the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Y'wah  is  "  to  flow  as  a  river  or 
"  stream."  This  name  as  applied  to  God  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  Karens — as  was  the  word  Y'hovah  with  the  Jews — 
as  too  sacred  for  utterance  by  them;  they  were  afraid  to  speak 
the  word.  This  fear  was  explained  by  some  traditions  as  a  fear 
that  if  they  uttered  the  word,  God  would  depart  or  "  flow  away" 
fi-om  them  :  but  the  better  explanation  seems  to  be  the  natural 
religious  fear  and  reverence  for  the  most  sacred  things  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind.  One  of  these  traditions  is  handed  down 
in  the  form  of  a  precept  or  command  :  "  Do  not  utter  the  name 
"  of  Y'wah."  The  couplet  of  the  name  Y'wah  is  Htoo,  which  is 
used  in  the  word  for  eternal  and  eternity.  The  original  idea 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  in  the  Karen  as  in  the  Hebrew.  It 
expresses  simple  or  present  existence,  always  the  same,  present 
without  beginning  or  end,  an  existence  which  flows  on  and  for- 
ever is  :  "  I  Am  that  I  Am."    This  meaning  was  not  retained  by 
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the  Karens  in  all  thoir  mytha  and  stories  of  Y'wah,  yet  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  fully  lost.  God  in  their  conception  was 
universal.  Their  own  explanation  is,  "  Y'wah  is  our  Jjord,  who 
"  created  the  earth  and  the  luiaven  and  all  things,  and  wo  call  him 
"  Y'wah.  Wo  also  call  him  KHsa  YVah  (Lord  God).  The  Lord 
"  God  cannot  bo  sick,  grow  old,  nor  die.  Ho  is  unchangeable  and 
"  eternal." 

There  are  other  interesting  sayings  which  go  on  as  follows  : — 
"  God  is  immutable,  eternal,  and  existed  at  the  beginning.  Ho  was 
"from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Ho  existed  in  the  beginning  of 
"  time.  The  life  of  God  is  endless.  Generations  cannot  measure 
"  his  existence.''  "  God  is  perfect,  he  is  good,  and  through  endless 
"generations  will  not  die."  Again,  "  God  is  omnipotent,  but  we 
"  have  not  believed  (obeyed)  him.  God  created  man  anciently. 
"  He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things  to  the  present  time." 
"  The  earth  is  the  footstool  of  God.  His  seat  is  in  the  heavens. 
"  He  sees  all  things,  and  we  are  not  hid  from  him.  He  is  not  far 
"  from  us.  He  is  in  our  midst."  This  shows  their  belief  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God. 

More  direct  allusion  to  the  work  of  ci-eation,  which  is  as  ex- 
plicit and  full,  so  far  as  the  creation  of  man  is  concerned,  as  the 
record  given  in  the  Bible  itself,  is  as  follows  : — "  He  created  man, 
"  and  of  what  did  he  create  him  ?  He  created  man  at  first  from  the 
"  earth,  and  finished  the  work  of  creation  [as  if  this  was  the  crown- 
"  ing  act] .  He  took  a  rib  from  the  man  and  created  the  woman." 
Again  :  "  He  created  the  soul  (spirit).  How  did  he  create  spirit  ? 
"  The  Father  God  said,  '  I  love  these  my  son  and  daughter,  I  will 
"  '  bestow  my  life  upon  them.'  He  took  a  particle  (portion)  of  his 
"  life  and  breathed  into  their  nostrils,  and  they  came  to  life  and 
"  were  man  (immortal  beings) .  Thus  God  created  man.  God  made 
"  food  and  drink,  rice,  fire,  and  water,  cattle,  elephants,  and  birds." 
{F.  Mason's  translations.) 

That  we  may  appreciate  a  still  more  striking  and  remarkable 
tradition  than  the  above,  which  refers  to  the  transgression  and 
fall  of  man,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  belief  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  Evil  Being  by  whom  the  man  and  woman  were 
tempted  to  transgress,  and  a  few  of  their  traditions  regarding 
him. 

This  Evil  Being  is  variously  designated  in  Karen  traditions 
according  to  his  influence  on  men,  and  his  relation  to  the  future 
state  of  existence.  His  impersonation  is  sometimes  male  and 
sometimes  female,  but  more  generally  the  latter,  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  names  applied  to  this  being  are  accompanied  with 
the  feminine  adjunct.  He  is  called  Nau  k'plau  (Naw  k'plaw),  in 
allusion,  it  is  said  by  native  authors,  to  his  having  induced  men 
to  forsake  God,  and  then  abandoned  them  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, as  the  hen  abandons  her  weaned  chickens.    This  is  in  ac- 
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cordancc  with  tlic  moaning  of  the  ■word  by  wliich  tlio  name  is 
expressed.    This  tradition  is  retained  in  couplets  as  follows  : — 
"N"au  k'plau  at  the  beginning  was  just, 

But  afterwards  transgressed  the  word  of  God. 

Nau  k'plau  at  the  lirst  was  divine, 

But  afterwards  broke  the  word  of  God. 

God  drove  him  out  and  lashed  him  from  his  place. 

He  tempted  the  holy  daughter  of  God. 

God  lashed  him  with  whips  from  his  presence, 

He  deceived  God's  son  and  daughter." 

In  this  tradition  the  idea  is  much  the  same  as  that  contained 
in  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and  Peter  as  to  the  fallen  angels. 

This  being,  under  a  different  name,  Ma-laiu-lcc,  or  the 
tempter,  was  the  destroyer  of  the  human  race.  We  give  a  literal 
translation  of  the  tradition,  as  originally  found  among  the  Karens, 
relating  to  the  fall : — 

"  Pa  (Father)  Y'wah,  our  Father  God,  spake  and  said,  '  My  son  and  my 
'  daughter,  will  I  make  for  you  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  will  be  seven 
'  different  kinds  of  trees,  bearing  seven  kinds  of  fruits.  There  will  be  one 
'  of  which  it  is  not  good  for  j'ou  to  eat.  Do  not  eat  of  its  fruit.  If  you 
'eat  of  it,  sickness,  old  age,  and  death  will  come  upon  you.  Eat  not  of  it. 
'  Consider  every  thing  which  I  have  created.  All  I  give,  select  to  cat  and 
'  drink  whatever  you  desire.  Once  in  seven  days  I  will  come  to  visit  you. 
'  Hearken  to  all  I  command  you,  take  heed  to  what  I  say.  Do  not  forget 
'  me.    Morning  and  evening  worship  me.' 

"  After  this  Mukajilee  the  tempter  came  and  asked  them,  '  Why  are  yon 
'  here  ?'  They  replied,  '  Our  Father  God  put  us  here.'  '  What  do  you 
'  find  here  to  eat  ?  '  the  devil  (tempter)  asked  ?  To  this  they  replied, 
'  Our  Father  God  has  created  for  us  food  and  drink,  and  our  food  and 
'  di'ink  is  more  abundant  than  we  can  eat.'  The  tempter  said  to  them, '  Permit 
'  me  to  see  your  food.'  Our  husband  and  wife  both  conducted  him  away  to 
show  it  to  him.  The  tempter  followed  them  to  the  garden,  and  they  show- 
ed him  the  fruit,  and  said,  '  This  is  sweet,  this  is  sour,  this  bitter,  this 
'astringent,  this  delicious,  this  pungent,  and  this  savory.  But  this  tree 
'  we  do  not  know — whether  it  is  sour  or  sweet,  we  do  not  know.  Our  Father 
'  commanded  us  in  reference  to  this  tree,  "You  shall  not  eat  its  fruit.  If 
'  "  you  eat  it,"  he  said  to  us,  "  you  shall  surely  die."  Thus  he  said  to  us,  and 
'  we  have  not  eaten  of  it,  and  whether  it  is  sour  or  sweet  we  do  not  know.' 

"  The  tempter  then  said,  '  Not  so,  my  children.  Your  Father  God  has 
'  no  pity  on  you.  The  most  delicious  of  all  is  this  tree.  This  of  all  is  the 
'  sweetest.  It  is  more  delicious  than  any  other;  and  not  only  is  it  delicious 
'and  sweet,  but  if  you  eat  of  it  you  will  become  divine.  You  can  go  into 
'  heaven,  you  can  go  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  at  will ;  you  can  fly.  Your 
'  Father  God  has  no  pity  or  regard  for  you.  That  which  makes  you  easy 
'  ard  prosperous  he  does  not  give  you.  ISTot  so  I.  My  heart  is  not  like 
'  your  Lord  God.  The  heart  of  your  Lord  God  is  not  right  toward  you. 
'  It  is  crooked  and  envious.  As  for  me,  my  heart  is  right.  My  heart  is 
'not  crooked  nor  envious.  I  love  you,  and  declare  all  things  to  you.  Your 
'  Father  Lord  God  does  not  love  you.  He  does  not  declare  to  you  all.  If 
'  you  do  not  believe  me,  do  not  eat.  But  if  you  eat  of  the  fruit  you  will 
'  know.'  The  man  answered  and  said,  '  Our  Father  the  Lord  God  com- 
'  manded  us  not  to  eat  of  this  tree,  and  we  eat  it  not.'  Having  said  this  he 
arose  and  went  away.  But  the  woman  listened  to  the  words  of  the  tempter, 
and  her  mind  was  by  degrees  pleased  with  what  he  Baid.     The  tempter 
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continued  his  efforts  for  a  long  time,  and  the  woman  asked  the  tempter, 
'If  we  cat  can  wo  Hy  F'  'Tlio  tempter  spoke  and  said,  'It  is  truly  so. 
'  I  lovo  you  greatly,  and  for  this  reason  1  have  endeavored  to  s])oak  to 
'you.'  The  wonrm  took  a  fruit  and  tasted  it.  Tlie  tem])tcr  laught^d  out 
and  said, 'Most  noljly  has  my  daughter  obeyed  me,  and  now  1  will  say 
'  to  you.  Go  and  give  this  fruit  to  your  hushaiid.  'J'ell  him  thus,  The  fr'uit 
'  I  have  ah-eady  eaten.  It  is  exceedingly  delicious.  Say  thus  to  him,  aiul  if  he 
'  does  not  eat  it,  you  must  beguile  hiiu  in  order  that  he  may  eat  it.  You  have 
'already  eaten  it;  if  you  die  you  will  die  alone  :  if  you  become  divine  you 
'  will  become  divine  alone.'  The  tempter  spoke  thus  to  her,  and  the  woman 
obeyed  the  words  of  the  tempter  ;  aiul,  as  the  tempter  commanded  her,  she 
returned  to  entice  her  husband.  For  a  long  time  she  continued,  and 
after  repeated  efforts  she  beguiled  liim,  and  his  heart  went  with  lier.  He 
took  the  fruit  from  her  hand  and  ate  it.  When  her  husband  had  eaten  the 
fruit  the  woman  went  away  to  tell  the  tempter,  and  said,  '  My  husband  has 
'  eaten  the  fruit.'  The  tempter  heard  and  uttered  a  loud  laugh.  The 
tempter  then  said,  '  Now  you  have  obeyed  me,  my  good  daughter  and 
'  son.' 

"  This  day  they  ate  the  fruit,  but  the  day  following  the  Lord  God 
came  to  visit  them.  They  did  not  press  with  sweet  peace  and  their  hymns 
of  praise  to  meet  the  Lord  God,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  before.  The 
Lord  God  came  even  to  them.  The  Lord  God  asked  them  and  said  unto 
them,  '  Of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  I  commanded  you  not  to  eat  why  have 
'  ye  eaten  ?'  They  were  afraid  to  answer  the  Lord  God,  and  the  Lord  God 
cursed  them  and  said,  '  The  commandment  which  I  commanded  you  you 
'  have  not  obeyed.  The  fruit  which  it  was  not  good  for  you  to  eat,  and  I 
'  commanded  you  not  to  eat,  you  have  eaten,  and  have  not  obeyed  my 
'  words.  Now  old  age,  sickness,  and  death  shall  come  upon  you,  but  it 
'shall  be  thus:  some  of  you  shall  sicken  and  shall  recover  ;  some  of  you 
'  shall  sicken  and  die.  There  shall  be  those  among  you  who  shall  die 
'  after  a  life  of  a  single  day.  There  shall  be  those  among  you  who  shall 
'  live  two  days  and  die,  three  days  and  die.  There  shall  be  those  among  you 
'  who  shall  die  in  their  youth.  Virgins  and  young  men  shall  die.  Women 
'  shall  die  who  have  completed  but  half  the  time  of  their  birth ;  women 
'when  childbearing  has  ceased  shall  die.  There  shall  be  some  among  you 
'  who  shall  die  when  their  locks  grow  white  ;  and  others  shall  die  when  old 
'  age  has  destroyed  them.' 

"  Thus  the  Lord  God  commanded  and  cursed  them  ;  and  the  Lord  God 
returned  up  from  them." 

Tlie  following  couplets  preserve  the  same  tradition  with  the 
additional  fact  that  the  tempter  was  a  "  serpent"  or  "  dragon." 
We  translate  it  literally  as  originally  found  : — 

"  Y'wah  in  the  beginning  commanded, 
But  Nau  k'plau  came  to  destro3\ 
Y'wah  at  the  first  gave  command. 
Nan  k'plau  maliciously  deceived  unto  death. 
The  woman  E-u  and  the  man  Thag-nai, 
•  The  malicious  fiend  enviously  looked  upon  them. 
Both  the  woman  E-u  and  the  man  Thag-nai, 
The  serpent  regarded  with- hatred. 
The  great  serpent  deceived  the  woman  E-u, 
And  what  was  it  that  he  said  to  her  ? 
The  great  serpent  deceived  them  unto  death, 
And  what  was  it  that  he  did  ? 
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Tlic  prcat  sorpont^  took  the  yellow  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Ami  gave  to  Vwah's  holy  danghter  ; 
The  great  serpent  took  the  white  fruit  of  the  tree, 
And  gave  it  to  Y'wali's  son  and  daughter  to  eat. 
They  kept  not  every  word  of  Y'wah — 
Nau  k'jilau  deceived  them.    They  died  ! 
They  kept  not  each  one  the  word  of  Y'wah, 
And  he  deceived  and  beguiled  them  uuto  death. 
They  transgressed  the  words  of  Y'wah, 
Y'wah  turned  his  back  and  forsook  them  ; 
After  they  had  broken  the  command  of  Y'wah, 
Y'wah  turned  from  them  and  forsook  them." 

If  these  traditions  liad  been  found  inscribed  upon  tlie  tablets 
of  Nineveh,  or  upon  the  rocks  of  any  part  of  Palestine,  nothing 
could  bo  more  important  or  valuable.  The  discovery  of  the 
record  of  the  Flood,  now  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Smith,  would  be  of  little  importance  compared  with  such  a  record 
as  tliis.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  difference  in  credi- 
bility between  a  written  record  and  an  oral  tradition.  And  this 
difference  it  is  which  cools  the  excitement  and  diminishes  the  in- 
terest felt  on  the  discovery  of  such  a  tradition,  compared  with  what 
would  be  felt  if  the  same  tradition,  instead  of  being  oral,  had  been 
found,  in  the  oldest  manner  of  inscription,  fixed  upon  the  rocks 
of  Mesopotamia  or  Palestine. 

This  difference  between  an  inscription  and  an  oral  tradition 
must  be  admitted;  yet  in  the  present  case  the  collateral  proofs 
of  the  genuineness  of  its  primeval  origin  are  such  as  to  make  the 
tradition  well-nigh  as  valuable  as  if  it  had  been  found  inscribed 
upon  the  rocks.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this,  and  the  only  one 
which  wo  shall  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Karens  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  their  lan- 
guage as  an  original  type,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  these  tra- 
ditions, which  retain  so  explicitly  the  first  events  of  human  his- 
tory, at  the  same  time  end  all  intelligent  connection  of  the  Karens 
with  Old  Testament  history.  If  the  Karens  had  any  original  con- 
nection with  the  Jews,  so  as  to  retain  such  traditions  as  these,  it 
is  incredible  that  they  should  not  also  retain  allusions  to  Jewish 
history,  Jewish  laws,  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  especially  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Or  if  the  Karens  had  been  connected  with 
any  people  whose  history  is  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  as  far 
down  as  the  Flood ;  since  they  retain  with  such  distinctness  what 
was  before  the  Flood,  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  not  retain 
with  equal  distinctness  allusions  to  the  Flood,  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race,  and  other  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  having  taken  place  after  the  Flood.    But  there  are  no 

^  The  word  translated  serpent  or  dragon  is  very  frequently  used  in  Karen 
tradition.  It  is  used  in  this  instance  in  an  unwonted  connection,  as  the  act  ascribed 
to  him  was  out  of  place  in  his  character.  The  P'yah  is  a  serpent  eomotimos  as 
belonging  to  the  sea,  and  sometimes  to  the  moantaina. 
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allusiona  to  circumcision,  to  tho  callinp^  and  separation  of  tho 
Jews  from  oilier  nations,  nor  li;i9  any  thinf^  whatever  wliicli  is 
necessarily  Jewish  or  of  Jewish  record  and  not  at  tho  same  timo 
antediluvian  over  been  found  in  Karen  traditions.  And  tho  great 
events  of  tho  Deluge  and  tho  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  which 
are  found  alluded  to  in  tho  traditions  among  so  many  other  barbar- 
ous people  and  with  so  much  distinctness,  aro  but  faintly,  if  at 
all,  alluded  to  in  any  known  Karen  tradition. 

In  regard  to  the  Deluge,  Dr.  F.  Mason  adduced  tho  following, 
which  we  think  is  the  most,  or  nearly  the  only  thing,  which  has 
been  found  : — "  Anciently  wheu  tho  earth  was  deluged  with  water, 
"  two  brothers,  finding  themselves  in  ditficulty,  got  on  a  raft. 
"  The  water  rose  and  rose  until  they  reached  heaven,  when  seeing 
"  a  mango  tree  lumrjing  down,  the  younger  brother  climbed  upon 
"  it  and  ate  ;  but  the  water  suddenly  falkng  left  him  in  the  tree." 

In  reference  to  tho  dispersion  of  the  human  race  Dr.  Mason 
has  the  following  tradition  : — "  Men  had  at  first  one  father  and  ono 
"  mother,  but  because  they  did  not  love  each  other  they  separated. 
"  After  they  separated  they  did  not  know  each  other  ;  and  their 
"  language  became  different,  and  they  became  enemies  of  each 
"  other  and  fought." 

The  following  couplets  are  also  found  in  connection  with  a 
singularly  confused  tradition,  which  might  i-efer  to  both  tho  Flood 
and  dispersion  of  the  races  : — 

"  The  Karens  were  the  cider  brother, 
They  obtained  all  the  words  of  God, 
And  became  enemies  to  each  other. 
Because  they  believed  not  God, 
Their  language  was  divided. 
God  gave  them  commands, 
But  they  did  not  obey  him, 
Aud  divisions  ensued." 

Another  tradition  concerning  the  Lord  God  is  that — 

"  The  Great  Lord  was  still  with  men,  and  they  said  to  him,  'Thou  art 
'  exceedingly  aged.'  The  Great  Lord  said  to  them  (as  a  trial  as  to  what 
they  would  do),  '  I  will  plunge  into  the  sea  and  die.'  He  then  gave  his 
parting  commands  to  men  and  to  all  creatures,  and  plunged  into  tho  sea. 
A  stench  arose  from  the  sea,  and  all  men  fled  from  the  place.  But  the 
Kanla-ivahs  (white  race)  could  run  no  further,  and  said  to  the  elder  (the 
Karens),  'As  our  Father  commanded,  we  will  return.'  They  returned  to 
the  sea  where  they  left  God,  who  now  told  them  that  he  did  not  die,  but 
tried  his  children.*  *  *  '  Follow  me.'  " 

This  represents  a  separation,  as  they  think,  between  tho  white 
race  and  the  Karens,  as  the  followers  of  YVah  and  the  rejecters 
and  forgetters  of  Y'wah.  There  may  be  dimly  shadowed  in  it 
an  allusion  to  the  Flood  and  the  decay  of  all  animal  matter  upon 
the  waters  at  that  catastrophe,  aud  a  dispersion  of  the  human 
race  which  took  place  afterwards.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
allusion  to  the  Kaula-ivahs,  that  the  tradition  is  not  of  great 
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antiquity  as  a  whole,  altliougli  its  allusion  to  YVali  socms  to  give 
it  a  plea,  so  far,  to  greater  antiquity  ;  and  it  may  have  been  modi- 
fied. Nothing  more  definite  tlian  this  has  been  found  to  show 
any  connection  of  Karen  traditions  with  postdiluvian  events  re- 
corded in  the  Bible.  This  seems  to  give  the  more  weight  as 
genuine  traditions  to  their  accounts  of  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man^  and  may  give  it  something  of  the  value  of  an  inscription. 

One  tradition  represents  the  great  tempter  as  making  re- 
peated efforts,  and  at  length  as  succeeding  in  drawing  away  all 
men  to  follow  him  and  to  worship  him  instead  of  Y'wah.  This 
seems  to  have  been  done  a  few  generations  after  the  fall.  The 
final  consummation  of  this  is  eiiectcd  through  the  medium  of 
women  and  others  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  rites  prepared 
by  Maliaidee  the  tempter,  the  fine  garments  and  the  indulgences 
at  the  feasts.  In  this  way  the  children  of  the  worshippers  of 
YVah  are  all  led  to  forsake  their  parents  and  God,  and  to  accept 
the  worship  and  the  ceremonies  of  Mukaulee.  This  all  seems  to 
have  had  its  counterpart  in  the  record  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to 
the  "  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,"  when  the  whole 
generation  of  the  young  forsook  God,  and  Noah  and  his  house 
only  were  found  righteous. 

II. — The  ReligioH  of  the  Karens. 

In  regard  to  what  we  may  call  the  religion  of  the  Karens  as 
a  people,  the  material  collected  in  the  work  before  us  would  not 
be  exhausted  short  of  an  extended  article,  and  we  can  only  gen- 
eralize the  subject. 

When  the  Karens  were  first  discovered  by  the  missionaries, 
no  distinct  traces  of  the  worship  of  Y' wall  were  found.  Their 
traditions  held  him  to  be  their  Creator,  their  Father,  Lord  God. 
But  they  felt  themselves  fallen  and  without  any  connection  with 
Y'wah.  And,  as  their  own  traditions  pointed  out,  all  worship  was 
paid  to  demons  and  fiends,  and  a  world  full  of  other  inferior 
spiritual  beings,  not  as  feeling  any  obligation  to  them,  but  as 
appeasing  their  wrath  and  propitiating  their  favor.  A  long  and 
distinct  tradition,  to  which  wo  have  already  referred,  is  found  in 
which  men  after  the  fall  are  represented  as  led  step  by  step  by 
the  tempter  into  the  practice  of  charms  and  necromancies,  which 
are  adroitly  and  stealthily  made  known  to  them,  and  palmed 
upon  them  by  the  tempter.  The  last  and  full  success,  as  we  have 
seen,  consisted  in  drawing  away  the  children  of  the  worshippers 
of  Y''wah  into  the  practice  of  devil-worship.  The  Karens  make 
no  images  of  YVah,  or  of  any  of  the  demons  or  fairies  which 
they  worsliip,  or  to  which  they  make  offerings.  They  people 
the  air,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  by  their  faith  or  fancy,  with 
all  manner  of  invisible  and  spiritual  beings ;  and  to  these  they 
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make  ofi'cn-ings,  and  entertain  toward  tlicni  snpcrstitioua  fears, 
or  hope  from  tliem  some  sort  of  fiiV(;riS.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  their  credulity  in  this  respect,  and  no  power  of 
reason  to  distinguish  between  wliat  is  possil)le  and  what  is  impos- 
sible. Nothing  seems  impossible  as  an  easy  occurrence,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  connection  witli  their  superstitious  wonders 
and  prodigies.  There  is  a  general  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  yet  this  belief  is  not  universal.  Traces  arc  supposed 
to  be  found  of  a  real  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
but  there  is,  w'e  think,  no  other  conception  of  it  than  is  common  to 
most  barbarous  races  of  people,  who  believe  in  the  existence  and 
continued  life  and  activity  of  spirits  after  they  have  left  the 
body  at  death.  The  stories  and  myths  of  the  Karens  would  rank 
amongst  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  any  other  historic  people, 
in  regard  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  by  some  magic  powers, 
by  which  individuals  or  multitudes  are  brought  to  life,  but  they 
all  seem  to  us  equally  removed  from  any  true  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Their  ancient  traditions,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  have 
no  conception  of  a  true  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  of  a  collective 
judgment  of  men  after  death.  Each  individual  at  death  meets 
his  fate,  and  enters  into  the  place  to  which  he  belongs  j  and  into 
the  dominion  of  the  kind  of  beings  who  by  right  should  have  the 
disposal  of  him,  in  accordance  with  his  conduct  while  in  the  body. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  or  metempsychosis,  has  no 
authority  with.  them.  There  are  many  who  reject  the  common  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state.  They 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  the  mere  life  of  the  body,  and  when  the 
life  of  the  body  is  extinguished  it  is  the  end  of  existence.  This 
belief  is  not  common,  and  there  is  a  strong  religious  feeling  with 
the  people  as  such.  This  shows  itself  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  reject  the  visible  as  objects  of  worship,  and  seize  upon 
the  invisible  instead — as  if  their  religious  conceptions  were  more 
powerfully  awakened  by  their  faith  than  by  their  senses.  Their 
minds  are  too  strongly  excited  by  what  they  believe,  to  need  any 
external  representations  of  the  invisible,  to  make  them  realities. 
Hence  they  invent  no  images.  This  seems  to  be  a  strong  pecu- 
liarity of  the  race,  and  to  constitute  a  difference  between  them 
and  the  idolaters  around  them.  It  seems  to  constitute  the  reason 
of  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  received  a  spiritual  religion. 
The  Burmans,  when  pressed  to  believe  in  God,  demand  to  "'see 
"■him;"  but  such  a  demand  is  rarely  made  by  a  Karen,  whose 
mind  has  not  been  sophisticated  by  exotic  instructions. 

III. — Karen  Fropliets. 

The  Karens  recognize  two  kinds  of  prophets,   Wees  aad 
Boolchas.    "  The  one  obtained  their  visions  from  beneath,  and  the 
"  other  from  above."    So  they  say. 
18 
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Individuals  have  arisen  ainongthe  Karens  from  time  immemo- 
rial, who  are  styled  Wees/  or  proplicts,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They 
exercise  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  in  their  re- 
ligious as  well  as  in  their  temporal  aifairs.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  revealing  secrets,  and  of  foretelling  future  events. 
Many  of  their  predictions  have  been  strikingly  fulfilled,  so  far  as 
the  coincidence  of  the  events  are  concerned.  These  wees  are 
supposed  capable  of  working  themselves  into  a  "  superior  state/' 
in  which  they  see  things  which  are  invisible  to  other  men.  They 
ci\n  see  the  souls  of  men,  or  "  spirits,"  after  death,  without  "  mate- 
"  rializing  them.'^  They  also  have  the  power  of  recalling  these 
spirits  and  causing  them  to  re-enter  the  body. 

When  a  prophet  is  applied  to  by  an  inquirer,  his  first  object 
is  to  throw  himself  into  the  "  superior  state,"  or  clairvoyance. 
He  writhes  his  body  and  limbs,  rolls  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  often  foams  at  the  mouth  in  the  violence  of  his  paroxysm. 
When  he  is  satisfied  with  his  condition,  he  becomes  calm  and 
makes  his  prophetic  announcements.  We  have  never  personallv 
witnessed  any  of  these  feats. 

Many  of  the  prophecies  preserved  by  the  people  are  those 
which  refer  to  their  deliverance  from  their  hard  bondage  to  the 
Burmans  and  other  races  by  whom  they  had  been  oppressed  and 
cruelly  treated.  This  deliverance  was  generally  to  be  effected  by 
the  coming  of  YVah,  and  the  return  of  his  word  to  the  Karens. 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  the  kaula-wahs,  or  "white  for- 
"  eigners."  One  of  these  prophecies  says  of  the  expected  deliv- 
erance, "  If  it  comes  by  water  rejoice,  for  you  will  have  rest ; 
"  but  if  by  land  you  will  not  find  a  spot  for  a  habitation." 
Again,  "  When  the  Karens  have  cleared  the  '  Hornbill-city'  (an 
ancient  city  near  Tavoy  which  the  Burmans  compelled  the 
Karens  to  clear  at  different  intervals)  three  times,  happiness  will 
"  arrive ;"  and  in  explaining  this  they  say,  "  So  when  the  Burman 
"  rulers  made  them  clear  it  for  the  last  time,  they  said  among 
"  themselves.  Now  we  suppose  happiness  is  coming,  for  this  is  the 
"  third  time  of  clearing  the  Hornbill-city.  And,  true  enough,  be- 
"  fore  we  had  finished,  we  heard  that  the  white  foreigner  had 
"  arrived  in  Rangoon."  {Dr.  F.  Mason.)  Again  :  "  When  the  Ka- 
"rens  and  white  foreigners  shall  fight,  then  happiness  shall 
"  arrive."  This  was  explained  by  the  fact,  they  say,  that  the 
Karens  were  forced  by  the  Burmans  to  fight  the  English  when  they 
came,  and  that  great  happiness  and  prosperity  for  them  have 
followed  upon  that  event.  The  prophets  taught  the  people  that 
the  white  foreigners  were  in  possession  of  all  the  word  of  Y'wah, 
and  that  they  would  one  day  come  and  restore  to  the  Karens  the 


^  The  word  wee  has  been  chosen  to  represent  prophet  iu  ti'anslatiug 
the  Seriptures  into  Karen. 
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knowlodg'O  and  the  word  of  (lod,  both  of  which  tlioy  professed 
theinsc^lvcs  to  have  lost. 

The  aiiticpiity  of  those  prophecies  cannot  bo  determined.  One 
of  the  Kiees  at  'l\ivoy  brought  in  a  book  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Board- 
man,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Karons.  The  book  was  wrapped 
up  carefully  in  various  substances,  and  was  regarded  by  the  wee 
and  all  the  people  as  sacred.  It  proved  to  be  a  Common  Prayer 
Book.  It  is  evident  from  the  myths  and  stories  of  the  people 
that  they  had  long  had  some  knowledge  of  the  "  white  men/' 
kaula-ivahs,  and  the  fact  that  they  came  to  this  country  in  ships. 
In  one  of  the  traditions  a  great  deliverance  of  the  Karens  from 
utter  destruction  is  ascribed  to  the  kaula-wahs,  who  caught  a  num- 
ber of  the  enemies  of  the  Karens,  and  held  them  as  hostages,  and 
thus  compelled  the  enemies  of  the  Karens  to  desist  from  destroy- 
ing them.  This  tradition  is  very  likely  true,  yet  the  story  is  so 
ancient  that  the  "  destroyer"  referred  to  was  represented  as  K'tsa 
Boo,  a  name  which  Dr.  Wade  thought  was  one  of  the  names  of 
YVah  or  God.  The  iveos  unquestionably  have  some  facts  or  pre- 
mises on  which  to  found  their  predictions  in  this  case. 

One  of  their  prophecies  seems  to  be  still  unfulfilled,  and  we 
give  a  literal  translation  of  it,  on  account  of  its  agreement  with 
some  more  modern  views  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ : — "  Be- 
"  fore  the  Lord  comes,  the  great  tempter,  Nau  k'plau,  will  come  in 
"  advance.  And  when  the  unjust,  the  licentious,  the  adulterers, 
"  the  liars  and  robbers,  the  envious  and  evil-minded,  the  litigi- 
"  ous  and  the  fluent  speakers  (slanderers  and  accusers)  follow  the 
''tempter  {lit.  chase  him  away),  then  shall  happiness  come;  then 
"  shall  the  Lord  appear." 

The  ivees  are  held  in  great  dread  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  power  over  the  spirits  or  lives  of  men.  A  myth 
represents  a  cruel  mother  who  by  the  ill  treatment  of  her 
daughters  had  caused  their  death.  But  she  repents  of  her 
cruelty  and  calls  for  a  wee  to  aid  her  in  her  trouble.  The  ivee 
finds  the  spirit  or  kalah  of  the  younger  daughter,  and  asks  her 
to  find  her  sister  and  intercede  with  her  to  return  to  their  mother, 
who  was  in  great  sorrow  on  account  of  their  death.  The  elder 
sister  remembers  the  cruelty  by  wbich  they  have  been  driven 
to  death,  but  reluctantly  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  the  younger. 
They  both  return  to  their  bodies  and  to  life,  and  come  back  to 
their  mother.  The  mother,  although  full  of  joy  at  their  return, 
nevertheless  does  not  lose  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  her 
nature,  and  by  her  ill  treatment  of  her  daughters  soon  sends  them 
back  to  the  region  of  the  shades.  The  miserable  mother  repeats 
her  repentance,  and  again  calls  the  wee  to  her  aid.  He  finds 
again  the  kalah  of  the  younger  daughter,  but  her  entreaties  of 
her  elder  sister  to  return  to  their  mother  are  unavailing,  and  she 
goes  back  alone  to  the  mother,  while  the  shade  or  kalah  of  the 
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cider  winds  herself  deeper  into  the  nether  world.  Tlie  yonnger 
soon  finds  her  lot  intolerable  with  her  cruel  mother,  and  escapes 
again  to  the  regnon  of  the  dead,  whereupon  the  mother  is  again 
filled  with  sorrow  ;  she  again  calls  for  the  wee,  but  he  refuses  to 
come,  and  her  daughters  are  no  naore  called  back  by  him  to  the 
light. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  myths  which  illustrate  at  the  same 
time  the  supposed  power  of  the  tcees,  and  the  truly  classical  ideas 
of  the  dead  in  their  departed  state,  or  "  the  shades  of  the  departed." 
It  shows  also  the  credulous  ideas  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection,  or  returning  to  life,  of  the  dead.  Scores  of  their 
recorded  myths  deal  with  such  facile  resurrections  of  the  dead 
under  the  power  of  the  -wees  and  magicians. 

When  a  wee  is  employed  to  call  back  a  departed  Icalali, 
or  shade,  his  pursuit  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  is  sometimes  un- 
successful. But,  bent  upon  :^ulfilling  the  wishes  of  his  employer, 
he  finds  and  lays  hold  upon  the  shade  of  s-ome  other  person 
whose  body  is  still  alive  but  whose  kalah  has  gone  from  him  in 
sleep  or  dreams.  This  halah  is  conducted  by  the  wee  to  the  body 
which  was  to  be  restored  to  life  ;  but  the  unfortunate  person  whose 
Icalali  has  been  caught  in  its  wanderings  sickens  and  dies.  The 
game  of  the  v:ec,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  If  the  last  dead 
person  has  friends  to  invite  and  reward  the  services  of  the  wee, 
he,  well  knowing^  the  direction  the  halah,  of  the  unfortunate  dead 
has  taken  to  resuscitate  the  body  of  another,  looks  round  again  for 
this  truant  shade  on  another  night  ramble.  He  seizes  it  and 
conducts  it  back  to  its  former  body.  Thus  the  wee  becomes  the 
cause  of  intense  fear  and  dread,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hope 
of  the  people  for  the  restoration  of  their  sick  and  their  dead  ; 
hence  his  popularity  and  the  rewards  which  are  bestowed  upon 
him  from  every  quarter. 

The  it'ep.s-  and  hoolihas  are  the  authors  of  most  of  the  poetry, 
or  the  didactic  couplets  and  ballads  of  the  people.  The  wees 
are  for  the  most  part  feeble,  nervous,  and  excitable  men,  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  become  "  mediums"  or  subjects  of  clair- 
voyance. 

The  other  class  of  prophets  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
called  hooWias  ;  their  object  is  of  a  difiierent  character  from  that  of 
the  wees,  although  they  frequently  embrace  the  same  object  in 
addition  to  their  own  distinctive  office.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  hooJcha  is  "  head  or  master  of  the  offerings,"  so  that  they 
a  re  rather  priests  than  prophets.  The  natives'  explanation  of  the 
difference  is  "  that  the  tuees  obtain  their  power  fi-om  the  infernal 
"  powers,  but  the  bookhas  from  the  Lord  or  from  the  powers 
"  above."  The  bookhas  are  generally  at  the  head  of  some  sect 
which  they  originate  by  their  own  pretensions  and  efforts. 
They  profess  to   be  divinely  sent,   and  generally  pretend  to 
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ho  the  forerunnei's  of  the  coming  Lord,  and  never  that  they  arc 
the  Lord  himself,  although  they  claim  worship  on  account  of 
their  position.  Tliey  hx  times  when  tlic  Jjord  is  to  make  his 
appearance,  and  on  this  account  generally  lose  their  followers, 
because  their  appointments  fail,  and  the  expectations  which 
they  have  excited  being  disappointed  are  turned  to  their  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  the  people ;  for  this  reason  the  hoolcJuis 
almost  never  have  a  successor  as. the  head  of  the  sect  which 
they  have  originated.  Their  sect  or  congregation  dies  with  the 
failure  of  their  predictions,  or  with  themselves,  so  that  they 
are  either  forsaken  while  still  living,  or  their  followers  scattered 
at  their  death.  This  remark  does  not  refer  to  all  the  bookhas, 
for  iu  some  of  the  Karen  tribes  a  sort  of  established  religion, 
with  its  sacrifices  and  hereditary  priesthood,  exists.  These  have 
their  rites  and  annual  feasts.  The  irregular  hookhas  establish 
their  own  ceremonies.  They  generally  meet  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon.  One  manner  of  imposture,  aside  from  fixing  a  time  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  was  to  get  up  some  sort  of  ivriting,  with 
the  pretence  that  they  had  received  revelations,  and  had  become 
able  to  write  the  language  of  the  people.  This  pretension  of  the 
hookhas  throws  suspicion  on  the  reality  of  the  writings  or  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found,  especially  among  the  Red  Karens, 
This  would  seem  a  favorable  place  to  remark  upon  the  office  of  the 
hookhas,  and  the  rites  and  offerings  which  they,  as  the  heads  and 
chiefs  of  the  people,  preside  over.  To  do  so,  however,  would  open 
a  field  too  wide  for  our  present  purpose.  The  officers  of  the 
hookhas,  especially  those  who  are  hereditary  and  are  the  religious 
patriarchs  of  the  people,  would  afford  an  interesting  feature  of 
Karen  history,  and  deserve  a  fuller  account  than  we  can  give. 

IV. — Karen  Mythology. 

Karen  mythology,  like  that  of  all  other  people,  has  two  phases — 
the  one  looking  toward  tlieir  religion  and  their  superstition,  and 
having  reference  to  the  spiritual  beings  which  they  believe  to 
exist ;  and  the  other  looking  toward  what  is  human,  and  consisting 
iu  exaggerated  stories  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  men  as  such.  The 
latter  sort  of  myths  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Many  of  them 
would  compare  well  as  to  matter  with  the  beautifully  told  myths 
which  have  become  classical  with  us  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature ;  of  these  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  naore  than  mere 
examples.  But  we  propose  to  give  a  more  full  account  of  re- 
ligious mythology,  or  belief  in  supernatural  or  invisible  spiritual 
beings  which  affect  the  welfare  of  men. 

We  cannot  do  full  justice  to  this  religious  or  superstitious 
mythology  of  the  Karens,  yet  a  few  particulars  may  be  stated. 
Aside  from  the  two  great  principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  seem 
to  have  been  more  and  more  lost  sight  of  by  the  Karens  in  their 
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downward  progress  from  a  more  primeval  and  better  intelligence, 
they  recognize  hosts  of  inferior  beings,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  classify  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  difficulty  arises  in 
part  from  the  confusion  of  the  popular  ideas,  and  hence  the  con- 
fused and  mixed  meaning  of  the  words  used  to  designate  the  difEer- 
ent  races  or  classes  of  these  beings.  Many  classes  of  these  super- 
human beings  ai'e  readily  reduced  to  the  elements  and  phenomena 
of  material  nature,  and  are  the  subjects  of  science  in  civilized 
society.  Other  classes  would,  with  equal  readiness  but  with  more 
obscurity,  be  reduced  to  the  elements  of  disease.  Supernatural 
beings  are  conjured  up  for  the  seasons,  the  winds,  the  lightnings 
and  thunders,  eclipses  and  tides,  and  in  a  word  the  whole  circle  of 
visible  acts  which  men  do  not  perform.  So  in  the  realm  of  disease 
and  health,  calamity  and  prosperity,  the  minds  of  the  Karens  have 
worked  out  explanations,  and,  like  all  people  without  a  divine 
revelation,  chosen  the  method  of  petty  personalities,  whose  powers 
are  adapted  to  the  single  work  which  they  are  supposed  to  ac- 
complish. ' 

I.  Kalahs. — A  large  class  of  spiritual  beings,  capable  of 
many  subdivisions,  are  included  under  the  general  name  halah. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  halah  is  jynre,  transparent, 
clear  as  pure  water,  and  this  meaning  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  word  as  a  mythological  term.  Every  object  is  supposed 
to  have  its  Icalah.  Trees,  plants,  and  even  axes  and  knives, 
have  their  Icalah,  though  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  idea  the 
native  has  of  these  halahs.  It  would  seem  to  be  simple  self  or 
individuality,  or  the  general  idea  of  the  object^  and  would  be 
its  capability  or  utility.  In  regard  to  trees  and  plants,  and 
especially  those  on  whose  utility  or  fruitfulness  and  reproduction 
the  life  and  happiness  of  men  depends,  the  Italah  assvimes  a 
more  active  nature,  and  approaches  the  addition  of  intelligence 
and  design  to  that  of  mere  utility  and  individuality.  To  il- 
lustrate this  we  refer  to  the  rice  halah.  When  the  rice  halah 
is  present,  the  crop  is  abundant  and  perfect.  When  the  rice 
halah  fails  to  come  and  to  do  its  proper  work,  the  crop  is  a 
failure.  Hence  offerings  and  ceremonies  to  procure  the  presence 
of  the  halah  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  absent.  It  is  thought 
that  the  rice  halah  may  be  caught  on  its  way  to  the  field  by 
some  animal  or  bird,  and  devoured ;  or  that  it  may  be  detained  in 
some  other  place,  and  may  need  to  be  called  or  entreated  to  come. 
Many  offerings  and  formulas  of  prayer  are  used  to  induce  the 
rice  halah  to  come.  There  is  one  form  which  we  translate  nearly 
in  full :— "  Oh  come,  rice  halah  !  Come  to  the  field,  come  to  the 
"  rice.    Come  with  fructifying  power  of  both  genders.  Come 


^  The  Karens  do  not  reg.ard  these  numerous  beings  as  gods,  as  they 
have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  but  one  Cxod. 
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"  from  the  river  Kho.  Come  from  the  river  Kaw.  Come  from 
"  the  place  where  they  meet.  Come  from  the  West.  Come  from 
"  the  East.  Come  from  the  throat  of  the  bird,  and  from  the  maw 
"  of  the  ape.  Come  from  the  throat  of  the  boar  and  tho  swine. 
"  Escape  from  the  rat,  the  elephant,  the  horse.  Come  from  the 
"  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  their  mouths.  Come  from  the  country 
"  of  the  Shan  and  the  Burman.  Come  from  the  distant  kingdoms. 
"  Come  from  all  granaries.    Oh  rice  kalah  !  come  to  the  rice.^^ 

This  shows  the  notion  that  the  kalah  is  essential  to  tho  fruit- 
ing of  the  grain.  But  the  whole  seems  to  be  a  superstitious 
method  of  accounting  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  crops,  as  if 
this  depended  upon  invisible  beings  as  an  office  or  specific 
work. 

All  inferior  animals  are  supposed  to  have  their  kalah.  In  this 
instance  the  kalah  seems  to  be  of  a  still  higher  order,  and  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  the  human  kalah,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
plant,  the  animal  kalah  may  be  truant  and  detained  in  some  way 
from  occupying  his  place  ;  in  this  case  the  animal  soon  dies.  This 
is  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting  for  the  life  and  death  of  ani- 
mals, but  it  seems  also  to  be  more — at  least  it  shows  a  power  of 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  animal  life  worthy  of  notice. 

The  human  kalah,  like  the  others,  is  capable  of  leaving  the 
body  and  wandering  off.  This  usually  takes  place  in  sleep,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  dreams.  If  the  kalah  is  detained  in 
these  wanderings,  the  person  soon  dies.  When  the  person 
sickens  in  a  way  as  to  indicate  to  the  doctor  or  the  tvee  that  the 
kalah  is  absent  from  the  body  and  the  person  liable  soon  to  die, 
offerings  are  made  to  induce  it  to  return.  Rice  and  various 
dainties  are  placed  by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  forest,  or  in  any 
place  where  it  is  supposed  the  kalah  may  be  I'eached.  Different 
formulas  are  used  in  connection  with  the  offering.  Some  of  these 
are  expressed  in  poetic  couplets,  and  are  forms  of  entreaty  for 
the  return  of  the  kalah.  It  is  hoped  that  the  entreaties,  with  the 
aid  of  the  dainties,  will  induce  the  kalah  to  return,  and  the 
sick  person  will  be  restored  to  health,  or  the  dead  to  life.  The 
formulas  of  prayer  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rice  kalah,  and  we  omit  any  example. 

The  kalah  seems  to  cause  evil  from  neglect  or  powerlessness, 
and  is  not  regarded  as  the  responsible  agent  of  human  actions. 
An  extract  from  a  native's  explanation  will  throw  light  on  this 
point,  and  show  the  difference  between  the  kalah  and  the  thah  : — 
"  When  we  commit  sin,"  is  his  language,  "  it  is  the  thah  or  soul 
"which  sins.  Again,  when  we  perform  any  good  action,  it  is  the 
"thah.  Praiseworthiness  or  blameworthiness  is  alone  attributed 
"  to  the  thah.^  When  the  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep,  the  reflective 

*  The  word  thah  is  equivalent  to  '  heart' ;  but  in  a  figurative  sense  it  is  the 
Boul.    The  native  says  Thah  K'tsa  is  Y'wah,  i.e.  Gcd  the  Spirit. 
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"  organs  may  be  awako  and  active.  This  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
"  the  Imlah  ;  hence  the  kahxh  may  be  the  cause  of  dreams."  The 
l-ahih  is  not  the  soul,  and  hence  has  no  moral  responsibility  ;  yet, 
as  we  shall  see,  as  much  depends  upon  it  in  the  moral  economy 
of  the  life  as  is  supposed  by  us  to  depend  upon  "  the  flesh" 
with  j'i.s-  appetites  and  passions. 

One  method  of  ascertaining'  whether  the  Imlah  has  actually 
been  destroyed  or  not  may  illustrate  a  fact  of  electric  or  animal 
magnetism,  and  may  be  worth  recording.  The  rude  cofiin 
containing  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  A 
slender  rod  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  bamboo  is  thrust  through  a 
hole  in  the  lid,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  body.  An  attenu- 
ated thread  is  tied  to  the  upper  end  of  this  rod,  and  small  tufts 
of  raw  cotton,  alternating  with  lumps  of  charcoal,  are  tied  along 
the  thread,  till  they  nearly  reach  the  lower  end,  on  which  is 
fastened  a  silver  or  copper  ring,  Under  the  ring  is  placed  a  cup 
with  a  hard-boiled  egg  in  it,  which  nearly  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ring  which  hangs  over  it.  The  ring  soon  begins  to  draw 
down  toward  the  egg,  it  is  said,  and  to  sway  back  and  forth.  The 
force  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  thread  is  broken.  This  is 
the  best  consummation  of  the  omen.  If  the  thread  breaks,  the 
ring  is  picked  up  and  put  within  the  cofiin ;  for  it  is  inferred 
that  the  halah,  though  not  permitted  to  restore  life,  is  neverthe- 
less present,  and  is  not  divorced  or  irrecoverably  lost.  The  experi- 
ment sometimes  fails,  there  is  no  acting  of  the  ring.  In  this 
case  the  omen  is  bad.  The  kalah  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  happiness  of  the  departed. 

The  idea  in  all  this  is  that  the  kaJah  is  not  the  soul,  and 
yet  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  body,  and  its  absence  fi'om  the 
body  causes  death.  The  kalahs  of  children  and  feeble  persons 
are  more  apt  to  wander  from  the  body.  Hence  childi-en  are  never 
allowed  to  be  in  a  position  in  the  house  so  that  the  corpse  of  a 
dead  person  carried  forth  to  be  buried  will  pass  near  the  child. 
It  is  feared  that  the  kalah  of  the  child  will  be  drawn  to  that  of 
the  dead,  or  rather  to  the  corpse  as  it  passes.  Children  are  kept 
tied,  or  confined  in  secret,  till  the  body  of  the  dead  has  passed 
quite  out  of  sight.  The  house  where  a  person  has  died  is  aban- 
doned, because  it  is  believed  that  the  kalah  of  the  dead,  which  re- 
turns to  its  wonted  place  of  abode,  will  call  away  some  member 
of  the  family  to  accompany  it,  and  hence  cause  his  death. 

2.  Tso. — Another  class  of  spiritual  beings,  of  which  every 
person  has  one  to  attend  and  govern  him,  are  called  Tso  ;  and 
in  speaking  of  their  peculiarities  another  feature  of  the  kalah 
will  be  developed.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  tso  is 
power,  authority,  control,  influence.  When  used  with  its  couplet 
to  express  this  meaning  it  is  "  ta  Tso,  ta  K'mau."  It  is  the 
power  or  vii'tue  of  any  thing,   as   of  medicine.    When  ap- 
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plied  to  man  it  never  means  his  physical  power  or  strength,  but 
his  authority,  mont:il  or  soul  power."  .It  is  tho  power  in  re- 
gai'd  to  himself,  which  governs  tho  man.  Thus  far  wo  havo 
regarded  tho  kalaJi  only  as  tho  spirit  or  tho  life,  or,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Wade  in  regard  to  Acts  xii.  15,  "it  is  his  angel"  or  spirit 
wandered  forth.  But  in  the  fancy  of  the  Karens  tho  kalah  is  a 
personification  of  tho  varied  phenomena  of  life  and  passion ;  and 
a  wonderfid  idea  which  they  havo  is  that  the  whole  object  of  tho 
hilah  is  to  destroy  the  life  of  tho  body,  or  produce  self-desti-uc- 
tion.  They  distinguish  seven  7i«/ft//s  for  every  person,  while  the 
tso  is  but  one ;  yet  the  sevcti,  of  the  kaJaJi  is  only  a  seven  in  one, 
for  all  havo  a  fundamental  unity,  as  if  we  should  think  of  an  ani- 
mal with  seven  heads,  each  acting  in  a  sense  independently  and 
yet  with  no  real  separation.  The  first  seeks  to  produce  madness 
or  insanity ;  the  second  to  produce  recklessness  and  folly ;  tho 
third  to  produce  shamelessness,  and  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
libidinous  passions;  the  fourth  strives  to  produce  angei',  wrath, 
malice,  hatred,  from  which  result  violent  crimes,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  person  as  a  consequence  ;  the  fifth  exposes  the  person  to  be 
devoured  by  7iats  and  other  invisible  beings  which  destroy  human 
life  ;  the  sixth  leads  the  person  into  exposure  to  savage  beasts — 
tigers,  etc. ;  the  seventh  to  be  killed  by  the  sword,  murdered  by 
other  men.  But  it  is  the  object  of  the  tso  to  counteract  all  these 
tendencies.  Tliis  being  is  supposed  to  have  his  seat  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head ;  and  while  he  holds  his  seat  and  his  power  the  person 
is  safe  from  all  the  effects  of  the  halah.  If,  however,  the  tso  is 
heedless  or  weak,  or  in  any  way  loses  his  control,  the  halah  power 
gains  an  advantage,  and  the  person  is  led  into  some  of  the  evils 
enumerated  above.  He  commits  crime,  becomes  reckless,  beastly, 
or  in  some  way  reaches  his  destruction. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  have  in  this  dramatic  array  of  per- 
sonalities the  real  elements  of  metaphysics.  The  passions  or  pro- 
pensities of  men  are  personified,  not  because  they  were  previously 
known  as  distinguished  by  metaphysicians,  but  because  a  class  of 
mental  phenomena  were  obsei-ved  to  exist  in  continual  operation, 
and  these  phenomena  were  not  only  classified,  but  personified] 
and  hence  an  unconscious  system  which  has  passions  for  its  mis- 
leading and  destructive  power,  and  reason  to  control  them,  grew 
up  not  as  a  science,  but  as  a  mythology.  When  reason  is  in  its 
place,  and  is  not  divested  or  feeble,  the  passions  labor  in  vain  to 
lead  the  man  to  destruction.  But  this  system,  not  knowing  or 
recognizing  any  higher  power  than  the  tso  or  reason,  always 
sees  an  utter  failure  of  the  man.  The  tso  sooner  or  later  fails. 
The  failure  is  seen  to  be  universal  in  all  individuals.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  tso  is  recognized  to  be  inevitable  in  the  case  of 
children  and  aged  people.  This  shows  also  that  at  some  time  in 
their  history  the  Karens  have  had  amongst  them  men  whose 
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sober  observations,  unclouded  or  bewildered  by  too  great  im- 
aginatioD,  enabled  them  to  establisli  a  system  of  personifications — 
not  far-reaching,  and  not  beyond  the  common  depth  of  men, 
as  are  tho  systems  or  speciilations  of  the  Hindu  and  Greek 
philosophers,  but  a  system  of  practical  utility  in  common  life. 
Yet  so  far  as  the  system  affecting  the  common  people  is  con- 
cerned, it  simply  increased  their  superstitious  dread,  and  tor- 
mented them  with  ten  thousand  fears  from  which  a  deeper 
ignorance  or  a  greater  knowledge  would  have  freed  them. 
Necessities  for  caution,  and  practices  of  charms  and  ceremonies 
which  had  no  tendency  to  strengthen  their  moral  nature,  were 
also  imposed  upon  them.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  and  observances 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  tso  are  interesting  in  this 
respect,  but  must  be  passed  over. 

3.  Thereto,  or  Therct-TJielMlis,  are  another  class  of  spir- 
itual beings,  which  embraces  oui"  idea  of  vampires  and  hobgoblins. 
A  peculiarly  vicious  class  must  be  added  to  this  genus,  which 
is  called  Kaplioo.  According  to  the  native  author,  the  therets 
are  the  spirits  or  shades  of  men  of  great  violence  and  wildness, 
and  those  who  on  account  of  their  crimes  have  died  by  violence, 
by  wild  beasts,  by  the  sword,  or  by  starvation.  These  neither 
go  into  Plu-pJio  or  the  land  of  the  common  dead,  nor  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  happy,  nor  even  to  hell,  but  remain  upon  the  earth, 
and  are  constantly  doing  evil.  They  are  invisible,  but  they  feed 
upon  the  kcdahs  and  the  lives  of  men.  They  cause  sickness  and 
death  by  seizing  upon  the  spirits  of  the  living,  and  are  thus  un- 
ceasingly the  tormentors  of  the  human  race.  The  ka^yhoos  are 
the  stomachs  of  wizards  and  witches  metamorphosed  into  horrid 
shapes,  and  go  about  in  the  night  in  the  form  of  a  head  with  a 
horrible  mouth,  the  head  like  a  comet  with  its  long  and  tangled 
hair.  Their  object  in  these  nocturnal  journeys  is  to  find,  like 
hunting  dogs,  the  kcdahs  or  spii'its  of  men  which  have  wandered 
from  the  body  in  sleep  or  in  dreams,  that  they  may  feed  upon  them. 

4.  Ta-sa-khahs  are  real  ghosts.  They  are  the  shades  of 
people  who  have  for  some  reason  failed  to  obtain  burial  and  funeral 
rites.  They  are  also  believed  to  be  extremely  vicious,  belong 
to  the  vampire  genus,  and  are  similar  to  the  therets.  Another  of 
the  vampire  race  are  kalots.  These,  however,  like  men,  have 
visible  habitations,  and  their  property  of  various  kinds.  They, 
according  to  Dr.  Wade,  "  are  supposed  to  subsist  on  the  kcdahs  of 
"  men."  But  some  of  the  Karen  stories  concerning  them  represent 
them  as  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  men.  There  is  one  other  class 
of  this  kind,  which  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  sort  of  cannibalism. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Karens  themselves  were  ever  can- 
nibals. Still  they  doubtless  heard  of  cannibalism  on  the  islands 
near  the  coast,  centuries  ago,  and  most  likely  drew  their  stories 
from  these  sources. 
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5.  Dotalcahs. — Another  genus  of  those  beings  aro  called 
Dotakahs.  They  are  greatly  I'oarcd.  They  aro  represented  to 
be  giants  of  ininionse  stature.  These  aro  undoubted  cannibals. 
"  They  seize  upon  men  and  devour  them  alivo."  The  fables  of 
antiquity  refer  often  to  these  beings.  Their  habitations,  like  tho 
kalots',  are  visible,  and  may  be  avoided.  One  great  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Karens  is  tho  use  made  of  their  fear  of 
tho  dotakahs.  Tho  wily  Burmese  priests  and  head  men,  who 
see  the  power  which  these  fears  have  over  the  more  credulous 
Karens,  and  wish  to  keep  the  Karens  from  becoming  Christians 
to  sei've  their  own  interests  with  them,  readily  succeed  by  the  use 
of  this  immense  bugaboo.  The  dotakahs  are  not  human  beings, 
nor  the  races  of  departed  spirits.  They  seem  to  be  a  race  of 
satyrs,  except  that  they  always  appear  in  human  form,  and  their 
riotous  acts  are  always  of  the  gloomy  and  gluttonous  rather 
than  of  the  libidinous  character. 

6.  Another  class  of  these  beings  are  called  Ya-Moos.  They 
are  the  disembodied  spirits  of  tyrants,  oppressors,  adulterers,  and 
of  all  who  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes.  The  Burmese  dead 
are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  class,  because  they  were  the 
cruel  oppressors  of  the  Karens.  "  The  ya-moos  have  the  power  of 
"  reappearing  in  the  form  of  horses,  dogs,  elephants,  crocodiles, 
"  serpents,  vultures,  and  ducks" — not  by  metempsychosis,  but  in 
accordance  with  their  own  choice.  They  sometimes  appear  as 
colossal  men,  tall  as  trees,  and  are  seen  in  the  deep  solitudes  of 
the  jungles. 

7.  Pliq^hos  are  spii'its  of  men  who  die  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  do  not  become  any  of  the  foregoing  evil  beings.  They 
have  their  country,  like  men,  upon  the  earth.  Their  implements 
are  the  same.  They  have  their  houses,  with  their  wives  and 
families.  The  idea  seems  much  the  same  as  the  idea  held  by  the 
aborigines  of  the  American  continent  in  regard  to  tho  departed 
Epirit.  Some  Karens  suppose  the  country  Plu  (plow)  is  beneath 
the  earth ;  others  that  it  is  above.  One  supposition  is  that  it  is 
separated  from  us  only  by  a  thin  film  or  curtain,  as  of  fine  linen,  or 
the  horizon.  Those  who  suppose  the  country  of  the  dead  is  on  the 
earth  show  that  they  believed  the  sun  to  enlighten  the  opposite 
side  of  the  world ;  as  when  it  is  evening  with  us  it  is  morning  in 
the  Plu  country,  when  it  is  morning  with  us  it  is  evening  there. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact  as  the  idea  of  a  mere  barbarous  people. 

The  king  of  the  country  of  Plu  is  called  Gootay  or  Theedo 
(king  of  death) .  This  being  has  the  dominion  of  all  classes  of  the 
dead,  both  those  which  are  allowed  to  leave  the  earth  and  those 
which  are  not.  It  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Tlieedo 
is  not  the  king  of  hell,  or  the  place  where  the  wicked  are  punished, 
but  simply  king  of  the  dead,  bo{h  in  their  legitimate  country  Plu, 
and  upon  earth,  or  wherever,  in.  fact,  the  dead  are  found,  except 
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in  liell  or  in  heaven  (or  Larali  and  Moolcho).  A  literal  translation 
of  tlie  native's  description  of  the  office  of  Tlhcedo  will  he  worth 
while  : — Cootnij  or  T/iccdo  holds  dominion  in  Plii.  When  he  calls 
"our  l-aJali  our  body  dies,  and  wo  become  the  inhabitants  of  Flu 
"and  are  under  the  dominion  of  Ooofrt,//.  When  men  are  thus 
"  called  and  are  under  his  dominion,  if  by  their  good  endeavors 
"  they  please  him  and  become  good,  they  are  in  due  time  elevated 
"  to  the  region  of  heaven  {MookJto).  But  if  on  the  contrary  they 
"  are  wicked,  strike  their  parents,  they  arc  delivered  over  to  the 
"  king  of  hell  to  be  pnnished." 

8,  Larah-plw,  the  people  of  hell.  Hell  is  believed  to  be 
a  place  of  punishment  for  those  who  in  this  life  are  guilty  of  the 
greatest  crimes,  as  well  as  for  those  who  in  Flu  fail  to  improve 
upon  their  second  probation.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  both 
cases  the  crime  which  consigns  the  soul  to  hell  is  the  same,  and 
is  "  the  abuse  or  dishonor  of  father  and  mother,"  as  if  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  that  was  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes. 
The  crimes  enumerated  for  which  the  soul  goes  immediately  to 
hell  are  "striking  father  and  mother,  despising,  beating,  or 
"'  otherwise  ill-treating  them."  An  example  is  given  in  an  ex- 
tended story : — "  The  son  of  a  king  usurps  his  father's  throne, 
"  and  casts  his  father  into  prison.  He  forbids  his  subjects  to 
"  give  the  father  any  food  for  eight  days,  that  he  may  starve  to 
"  death.  The  mother  manages  in  the  meantime  to  gain  access  to 
"  the  prison  and  convey  food  to  her  husband.  The  servants  of 
"  the  young  usurper  inform  him  of  what  the  mother  has  done.  He 
"  calls  and  threatens  her,  and  forbids  her  to  convey  any  nourish- 
"  ment  to  the  father.  The  aifectionarte  wife  besmears  her  face 
"  and  hands  with  some  sort  of  liquid  food,  and  in  this  way  is  per- 
"  mitted  to  enter  the  pi4son ;  and  again  the  life  of  the  father  is 
"  prolonged.  The  servants  again  inform  their  master  of  what  has 
"  been  done.  The  unnatural  son  calls  his  mother  and  mutilates  her 
"  feet,  so  that  she  is  no  longer  able  to  get  to  the  prison.  On  the 
"  eighth  day  the  usurper  has  a  son  born,  and  is  full  of  joy  and  love 
"  for  his  son.  He  asks  his  mutilated  mother  if  when  he  was  born 
"his  father  loved  him.  His  mother  tells  him  how  much  and 
"  how  tenderly  his  father  had  loved  him,  what  care  he  had 
"  taken  of  him.  The  heart  of  the  son  relents  towards  his  father 
"  in  prison,  and  he  sends  to  release  him,  but  it  is  too  late, — the 
"father  is  dead.  The  son  soon  dies  of  his  curse,  and  goes  to  hell 
"  and  is  tormented  in  'flames  of  fire'  '  a  thousand  years. ^  "  There 
is  significance  in  the  '  flames  of  fire,'  and  there  may  be  in  the 
'  thousand  years.'  The  idea  is  that  hell  is  not  eternal  punish- 
ment. This  idea  is  human  or  in  accordance  with  human  judgment, 
and  perhaps  is  as  correct  as  would  ever  be  reached  by  human 
reason.  Its  universality  may  be  remarkable,  but  it  is  an  outgrowth 
of  human  fancy  among  the  savage  as  well  as  civilized  men. 
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g.  Ta-Nals  arc  a  class  of  orip^inal  evil  spirits  or  demons 
and  fiends.  The  ideas  of  the  Karens  in  regard  to  this  class  of  be- 
ings is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Burmans  and  other  races  of 
this  coast.  The  word  in  the  Burmese  is  nat,  and  vat  or  nah  wor- 
ship seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  form  or  kind  of  worship  which 
existed  on  this  coast.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  origin  of  the  word 
in  Burman  and  Karon,  as  it  may  have  been  origiiial  in  one  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  the  other.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give  any 
account  of  this  worship  or  its  ceremonies.  It  evidently  preceded 
Buddhism  in  this  peninsula,  and  is  still  the  religion  into  which 
Buddhists  are  apt  to  relapse,  and  in  fact  the  religion  to  which  in 
all  their  calamities  they  resort,  instead  of  to  their  Buddhism, 
which  seems  to  be  their  mere  holiday  religion,  while  7? worship 
takes  possession  of  their  minds  and  their  religious  nature.  We 
speak  only  of  the  nafs  or  ta-nahs  as  a  class  of  spirits,  and  not  of 
the  worship.  The  ta-nahs  prey  upon  the  lives  of  men,  even 
worse  than  the  therets  and  other  vampire  races.  All  other 
fiends  are  comparatively  weak  and  harmless,  notwithstanding  all 
their  vicious  and  evil  intuitions.  Ta-nahs  are  possessed  of  much 
greater  power  and  of  much  worse  dispositions.  They  are  the 
principal  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  men  in  this  world. 
They  are  also  believed  to  enter  into  men  or  '  possess'  them. 
In  this  case  the  men  become  jifja-nalis  or  lia^-men,  wizards 
and  witches.  This  sort  of  people  are  supposed  to  be  numerous; 
sometimes  whole  villages  and  clans  were  accused'  of  this,  and 
were  feared  and  shunned  by  others  accordingly.  These  people 
are  capable  of  destroying  the  lives  of  men  by  witchcraft.  They 
can  send  to  any  distance  scraps  of  leather  or  bone,  in  the  shape  of 
beetles  and  other  insects,  to  enter  the  flesh  or  vitals  of  men.  The 
person  so  visited  soon  dies ;  and  often,  it  is  said,  the  piece  of 
leather  or  bone  which  has  done  the  mischief  is  found  in  the 
body  of  the  dead  person.  This  superstition  is  one  of  the  most 
mischievous,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  to  cure,  which  is  found 
among  the  Karens  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  coast. 

lo.  Ta-Moockhas. — The  MoockJtas  are  alone  of  all  spiritual 
beings  regarded  with  favor,  and  are  the  fi'eest  of  all  of  vam- 
pirism. They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Karens  who  died  and 
ascended  up  to  heaven  or  MooTiho,  the  country  of  life.  They 
have  there  a  king  and  country.  They  are  divine,  and  are  the 
creators  of  men.  If  persons  are  made  by  the  king  of  the  MoocJchas, 
it  is  said  they  are  made  in  haste  and  in  an  irregular  manner ; 
hence  all  malformations  are  accounted  for.  It  is  said  the  king  has 
so  much  on  his  hands  that  he  has  no  time  to  make  men  well  ;  but 
when  the  Moocl-ha-phos  make  men  they  do  it  at  their  leisure  and 
do  it  well.  These  beings  preside  over  all  marriages  and  births. 
It  is  believed  that  they  mingle  the  blood  of  the  pair  beforehand. 
If  this  mingling  the  blood  has  not  been  made  by  the  Moockhas 
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no  proper  marriage  can  take  place.  In  tin's  way  unhappy  matches 
are  accounted  for,  yet  it  is  not  often  the  cause  of  divorce  or 
separation,  a  thing-  very  uncommon  among  the  Karens.  The  law 
is,  "  Married  is  married  for  life." 

The  Moockltas  are  objects  of  woi'ship — that  is  to  say,  offerings 
are  made  to  them — but  rather  to  secure  their  favor  than  to  dis- 
charge any  obligation ;  for  though  these  beings  are  in  the  main 
good,  they  are  not  wholly  fi'ee  from  the  vampire  propensities  of 
their  kindred  the  7iats  and  therets.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
vampire  nature  appears  in  every  class  of  spiritual  beings  included 
in  the  whole  circle  of  Karen  mythology.  The  reason  of  this 
doubtless  is  that,  deprived  of  revelation  and  of  original  upright- 
ness, it  was  impossible  for  them,  as  it  is  for  any  other  fallen  race, 
to  conceive  of  a  perfectly  good  being,  wholly  free  from  a  mixture 
of  evil.  They  could  not  account  for  the  amount  of  evil  with 
which  the  world  is  hllcd,  and  the  nearly  unmixed  misery  of  their 
own  existence,  unless  they  attached  evil  to  every  class  of  beings 
who  were  concerned  in  their  condition  on  earth,  or  even  after  death. 

If  the  Karens  could  be  said  to  have  had  a  common  religion,  it 
consisted  in  what  is  called  An-bghah  or  cat-bghah.  This  custom 
seems  to  be  nearly  universal  through  all  their  tribes  and  clans. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  tell  satisfactorily  what  particular 
beings  are  the  objects  of  worship.  Some  insist  that  BgJiahs 
are  a  class  of  spirits  by  themselves ;  others  that  the  word 
refers  to  the  act  of  worship,  and  not  to  the  spirits  worshipped. 
This  seems  to  be  the  better  sustained  view,  so  that  "  the  nahs 
"  and  evil  spirits  when  they  cause  sickness  or  death  are  pi'opitiated 
"  by  some  sects  with  offerings  of  bullocks,  by  others  with  offerings 
"  of  pigs,  by  others  with  offerings  of  fowls.  This  is  An-bghah." 
This  kind  of  worship,  according  to  Karen  tradition,  was  introduced 
by  Mukaulee,  the  great  tempter,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  tradition. 

1 1 .  As  we  turn  our  view  from  the  beings  which  are  sup- 
posed to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  spirits  of  men,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  personifications  of  all  the  causes  of  bodily  and 
mental  evils  among  men,  we  come  upon  another  genus  of  demons 
or  spiritual  beings,  by  which  all  external  appearances,  or  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  are  accounted  for. 

(i.)  The  rainbow  is  Ter-quay.  This  was  originally  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  determined  to  devour  their  son-in-law.  They 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  a  creeper  (vine)  and  stretched 
themselves  over  the  path  with  the  expectation  that  their  son-in- 
law  would  pass  under  the  creeper  and  they  would  be  able  to  devour 
him.  Instead  of  passing  under  the  creeper,  the  son-in-law  slashed 
it  asunder  with  his  cleaver.  The  creeper  in  its  double  form 
sprung  up  to  heaven  and  became  the  rainbow,  which  only  appears, 
however,  when  the  creeper  comes  down  to  drink  water  in  the  rain. 
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(2.)  The  Ka-lrrplioa  are  tho  children  of  the  wind,  or  rather 
the  brewers  of  tho  wind.  'I'hey  have  tlieir  cave  as  well  as  ^olus 
of  old  classical  records,  'riioy  open  their  sacks  and  let  forth  the 
stored  wind,  or  create  it  "  afresh  by  the  motion  of  their  i'ans.^^ 

(3.)  Two  sets  of  beings  preside  over  the  monsoons,  or  wet 
and  dry  seasons.  The  first  of  tlicse  arc  tho  Lan-]>ho,  or  children 
of  lightning  and  thunder.  'I'hesc  usher  in  the  rainy  season. 
They  arc  tho  means  of  fructifying  all  tho  fruit  and  grain-bearing 
plants  of  that  season.  The  other  class  are  called  the  Gootnys, 
and  they  produce  and  govern  the  dry  season.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  dry  season  which  tho  Lan- 
phos  have  to  the  wet.  But  these  two  contending  powers  do  not 
give  up  their  dominion  in  any  case  peaceably.  Terrible  battles 
are  fought  in  the  heavens  at  every  change  of  the  monsoons. 
One  party  or  the  other,  fresh  from  its  six  mouths  of  rest  in 
retirement,  comes  upon  its  antagonist  weary  with  the  labor 
of  six  mouths.  Fiery  spears  are  hurled  from  side  to  side, 
blazing  chariots  rush  through  the  sky  and  dash  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  foe.  But  victory  invariably  crowns  the  new  comers.  The 
victorious  party  is  soon  settled  down  calmly  to  its  work,  and  the 
season  goes  on  with  but  few  attempts  of  the  foe  to  regain  his  power. 
The  vanquished  host,  as  such,  remain  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
jungles  until  invigorated  and  sure  of  victory,  to  which  they  return 
when  the  season  is  fulfilled,  and  bring  on  a  change  of  dynasty. 

(4.)  One  of  the  sprites  of  nature,  and  one  most  of  all  held  in 
favor  and  esteem,  is  Phee-hee-yait,  or  Ceres.  Her  duty  is  to  watch 
the  growing  corn  and  fill  the  ripening  ears.  She  sits  the  livelong 
day  on  some  lonely  stump,  and  quits  not  her  task  of  watchfulness 
till  she  has  filled  the  granaries  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  with 
corn,  and  "  thrown  plenty  and  gladness^'  over  the  minds  of  the 
waiting  people. 

V. — Secular  Myths. 

Of  myths  which  may  be  called  secular  we  can  give  only  one 
or  two  examples. 

One  story  will  illustrate,  in  a  sense,  the  power  of  charms  ;  the 
sternness  of  a  royal  father  in  regard  to  the  chastity  of  his  daughter; 
and  female  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  law  of  marriage,  which  ap- 
pears also  to  be  the  same  which  governs  marriage  in  Christian 
society.  It  also  illustrates  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  the  Augean 
stables,  and  is  an  explanation  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tides. 
The  story,  with  so  many  points,  would  be  worthy  of  a  full  transla- 
tion, but  it  is  too  extended  for  our  space  : — 

An  orphan  boy,  in  a  most  wretched  condition  of  poverty, 
by  the  use  of  charms  renders  enceinte  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  king ;  a  son  is  born,  and  the  daughter  can  give  no  account 
to  her  father  of  the  reason.    The  father  sternly  waits  till  the 
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son  is  a  yccar  old.  He  tlion  requires  all  the  people  of  liis  city 
to  make  presents  to  the  child,  with  the  expectation  that  the  child 
will  recognize  its  father.  No  favor  is  gained  with  the  child  by 
any  of  the  people  until  last  of  nil  the  orphan  boy  cautiously  and 
diffidently  comes  with  his  present.  The  child  immediately  recog- 
nizes him,  and  calls  him  "father."  The  king  calls  his  daughter; 
she  is  the  youngest,  he  tells  her,  and  the  best  beloved  of  all 
his  house.  "Why  has  thy  kalah^  testified  against  thee  ?"  The 
father  marries  his  daughter  to  the  poverty-stricken  man,  because 
he  thinks  she  has  committed  a  crime  with  him,  and  drives  the 
pair  from  his  palace  and  his  city.  The  mother  pities  them,  and 
bestows  upon  them  a  few  cooking  utensils  and  implements  for 
their  labor.  They  go  into  the  deep  jungle  toward  the  head  of 
the  river  on  which  the  city  of  the  king  is  built.  They  fix  upon 
the  place  for  the  habitation,  and  the  young  man  goes  forth  to  fell 
the  trees.  He  works  all  day  at  a  tree,  and  succeeds  in  felling  it. 
^^^len  he  leaves  his  work  at  evening,  an  ape,  which  seems  to 
have  watched  his  labors,  comes  with  a  wand  "  brought  down 
"  from  heaven."  He  points  across  the  stump  of  the  fallen  tree 
in  all  directions.  When  the  man  returns  to  his  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  tree  of  the  day  before  has  grown  and  stands  as  before  it 
fell.  But  the  man  finds  out  his  enemy.  He  returns  to  his  house 
and  procures  intoxicating  food,  by  which  the  ape  is  caught,  and 
on  condition  of  being  set  free  gives  the  man  his  wand  and  the 
explanation  of  its  use.  "  Whatever  the  wand  points  at  will 
"  come,  or  his  own  figure  and  appearance  may  be  changed  at 
"  will."  The  man  changes  his  personality,  as  the  first  thing,  to 
test  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  He  tells  his  wife  his  friend  will  come 
to  visit  them,  and  may  come  that  day  in  his  absence.  She  must 
receive  him  and  entertain  him.  The  friend  comes  and  descants 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  woman  and  the  ugliness  and  poverty  of  her 
husband,  and  offers  himself,  "  a  splendid  man,"  in  the  place  of 
her  husband.  The  wife  rejects  his  proposal  with  indignation  :  "  I 
"  am  his  wife,  and  hence  his  wife  till  death,"  she  says.  Her 
husband  returns,  when  his  wife  reports  to  him  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  reproaches  him  for  the  kind  of  friends  he  allowed  him- 
self to  entertain.  But  the  husband,  well  pleased  with  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  wife,  explains  his  conduct  and  tells  her  of  the  wand. 
They  plan  together  the  use  they  will  make  of  their  power.  They 
soon  have  a  royal  city,  and  gather  together  for  themselves  immense 
herds  of  cattle  with  other  wealth.  But  the  stables  of  their  herds, 
like  the  stable  of  Augeas,  accumulate  unmanageable  loads  of  filth. 


There  is  a  universal  belief  among  the  Karens,  and  extensively  amongst 
all  the  ?!af- worshippers  of  the  coast,  that  the  kalah  or  genius  of  the  person 
will  sooner  or  later  reveal  his  crimes.  This  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of 
the  power  of  conscience,  or  it  may  be  of  fate,  as  Acts  xxviii.  4. 
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Tho  waucl  is  used,  and  the  floods  of  tlic  river  turned  upon  the 
filth  of  the  stables.  Tho  country  below,  including  tho  city  of  the 
king,  is  subuicx'gcd  with  tho  filth.  Tho  king  learns  the  cause, 
and  raises  an  army  to  destroy  his  sou-in-law,  already  grown  too 
great  to  bo  tolerated.  Tho  sou-in-law  and  tho  daughter  seek 
peace  with  their  father,  and  tho  wand  is  carried  to  the  royal 
city.  The  father  uses  it  to  raise  a  flood  in  imitation  of  what  his 
son-in-law  had  done.  But  the  wand  itself  is  lost  in  the  flood 
which  drowns  the  city  ;  hence  the  flood  cannot  be  stopped  ;  and 
the  city  becomes  the  centre  of  the  sea;  and  the  wand  remains 
in  the  midst  of  it,  tui-ning  upon  its  own  centre  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  As  the  wand  points  the  waters  flow,  hence  the 
flowing  back  and  forth  of  the  water  in  the  sea. 

This  myth  is  certainly  not  inferior  as  to  its  matter  to  the 
famous  myth  of  Hercules  turning  the  rivers  Penous  and  Alpheus 
upon  the  stables  of  Augeas  to  sweep  away  the  filth.  It  has  even 
more  in  the  poetry  and  power  of  its  fiction. 

Another  myth  has  some  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Samson, 
and  hence  we  give  its  outline.  Two  brothers  feed  themselves 
upon  lightning.  Hence  their  strength  is  so  great  that  no  man 
can  resist  them ;  and  half  the  people  are  slain  by  them  in  their 
attempts  to  subdue  them.  At  length  a  concubine  of  the  elder 
persuades  him  that  if  he  will  feed  himself  on  the  flesh  of  dogs  he 
will  become  more  powerful  still ;  he  tries  it,  and  his  strength 
soon  fails ;  he  becomes  as  other  men  and  is  slain.  The 
younger  brother,  forsaken  and  made  angry  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  goes  to  the  top  of  a  rock.  He  prepares  ropes 
or  lines  about  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  determines  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brother.  The  people  select  their  strongest 
young  men  to  take  him ;  but  he  sallies  down  from  his  rock, 
tears  ofi:  their  under  jaws,  and  strings  the  bones  as  trophies 
around  the  base  of  his  rock.  At  last  recourse  is  had  to  a  con- 
ctibiue,  who  goes  near  the  rock  and  makes  use  of  her  know- 
ledge of  her  husband's  relish  for  the  flesh  of  a  certain  bird.  She 
imitates  the  sound  of  the  bird,  draws  the  attention  of  the  man, 
and  he  exposes  his  throat  to  the  arrow  of  his  enemy,  and  falls. 

3Iauy  of  these  stories  are  pointed  ith  a  moral  expressed 
in  few  words  at  the  end. 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimen  of  the  true/«&/e.  There 
are  many  of  these  fables  which  would  compare  well  with  the 
fables  of  ^sop  or  La¥'ontaiue,  but  we  cannot  find  space  for 
them.  We  select  a  fable  the  moral  or  meaning  of  which  is  given. 
The  Karens  do  not  make  their  matches  directly,  but  employ  a 
'go-between.'  The  fable  represents  that  the  bird  Phenicornis 
wishes  to  take  to  wife  the  orange  and  green  colored  pigeon. 
He  sends  as  his  go-between  the  '  broken-nose  bat,'  the  most 
ugly  indeed  of  the  bat  race.  The  bat  goes  boldly  to  Miss  Pigeon 
20 
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and  frankly  tells  his  errand.  But  lie  informs  her  that  his 
employer  lociks  in  evory  I'espect — form,  «hapo  and  limb — as  he 
does  ;  and  if  she  would  love  his  employer  she  should  love  him 
(Master  Bat)  first.  Every  evening  he  comes  and  repeats  his  wooing, 
and  finally  wins  Miss  Pigeon  for  himself.  He  then  goes  back  to 
his  emphn'cr,  and  tells  him  that  Miss  Pigeon  does  not  love 
him  at  all,  but  only  himself  (Mr.  Bat).  Upon  this  Mr.  Plicn!.- 
roniiti  Fliouinciis  goes  in  person,  and  after  being  admired  by  the 
younger  sister  of  Miss  Pigeon,  and  getting  her  aid  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Miss  Pigeon  herself,  he  takes  his  departure  just  as 
she  is  gazing  at  his  splendid  beauty.  Miss  Pigeon  sees  what  she 
has  lost,  and  is  filled  with  rage  at  Master  Bat  for  his  treachery. 
She  weeps  bitterly  and  curses  the  bat,  but  the  proud  riicnicdnn's 
Flam}»put<  cannot  brook  his  rejection,  and  is  relentless.  Here 
the  fable  changes  to  metamorphosis,  and  the  girl  with  a  broken 
heart  turns  into  the  pigeon,  and  sings  her  ]ilaintive  note  unto 
this  day. 

The  moral  given  is,  Never  employ  a  young  man  for  a  '  go- 
'  between.' 

As  a  closing  remark  wo  allude  to  metamorphosis  as  a  feature 
of  Karen  fables  and  stories. 

Through  the  whole  circle  of  Karen  stories  metamorphosis  is 
cue  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting  features.  Many  of  these  in- 
stances as  to  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  design, 
would  only  need  an  Ovid  to  clothe  them  with  poetic  or  classic 
language  to  make  them  as  wonderful  or  as  beautiful  as  any  found 
in  Roman  or  Grecian  literature.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  even  an  example,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  translate 
many  of  these  stories  simply  as  illustrations  of  this  sjiecies  of  oral 
literature. 
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Art.  II.— the  RBSPONSIJilLIlT  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 


By  Rev.  James  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Rani  Khet. 

WE  have  tho  happiness  and  honor  of  Hving'  in  the  last  part  of 
tho  nineteenth  ceutiny,  which  inherits  tho  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  all  preceding-  ages^  and,  in  its  own  opinion  at  least, 
has  made  by  its  excellent  management  a  vast  addition  to  the 
stock  with  which  it  set  out.    Wo  need  not  record  its  achieve- 
ments, pi'ononnce  its  eulog}^,  and  sing  its  praises.    This  is  done 
so  persistently  and  ably,  with  such  hearty  good  will,  by  a  large 
skilled  band,  that  an  untrained  voice  like  ours  would  only  jar  on 
the  established  harmony.     We  must  acknowledge  wc   are  not 
prepared  to  join  in  the  pteau  of  unmingled  admiration.    We  have 
some  old-fashioned  notions  which  will  not  allow  us  to  bask  with 
perfect  comfort  in  the  enlightenment  of  our  age.    Yet  wc  would 
not  like  to  slink  away,  as  if  we  were  owls  of  the  night,  who 
hate  tho  light.    We  would  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  wc  did  not 
rejoice  in  the  discoveries  of  science  by  which  within  the  last 
fifty  jrears  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  has  been  so  wide- 
ly extended,  and  in  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  uses 
of  life.    The  most  ignorant  among  us  receive  continually  the 
benefit  of  this  application.    While  few  can  actually  enter  the 
temple  of  science  and  throw  open  their  minds  to  the  impression 
of  its  wonders,  a  great  number  take  their  place  in  the  porch  and 
obtain  a  glimpse,  which  tends  largely  to  mental  pleasure  and  im- 
])rovement. 

Unhappily  our  scientists,  not  satisfied  with  their  own  domain, 
in  their  Alexander-like  determination  to  bring  the  universe  under 
their  sway,  have  of  late  broached  doctrines  which  seem  to  us 
as  far  severed  from  fact  and  devoid  of  vei'isimilitude  as  are  the 
Tales  of  the  Ar.abian  Nights.  For  instance.  Professor  Huxley,  who 
in  his  dashing  raids  into  almost  every  region  of  human  thought 
may  be  called  the  Prince  Rupert  of  the  scientists  of  our  day, 
says  :  "  The  progress  of  Science  has  in  all  ages  meant,  and  now 
"  moi-e  than  ever  means,  extension  of  the  province  of  what  we 
"  call  niattcr  and  causation,  and  the  concomitant  gradual  ban- 
"  ishment  from  all  regions  of  human  thought  of  what  we  call 
"  spirit  and  spontaneity.  All  vital  action  is  the  result  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  displays  it."  "The 
"  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and  your 
"  thoughts  in  regard  to  them,  are  the  expressions  of  molecular 
"  changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our  other 
"  vital  phenomena."    "  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  con- 
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"  scioasuess  is  a  function  of  nerrons  matter,  when  that  nervous 
*'  matter  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  organization.''  If  these 
views  can  bo  proved, — if  spirit  and  spontaneity  have  no  right 
to  a  standing  in  the  I'egions  of  human  thought;  if  our  thoughts, 
with  all  the  influeuco  they  have  on  our  lives,  be  simply  the  ex- 
])rcssinus  of  the  molecular  changes  in  the  matter  of  life;  if,  as  a 
disciple  of  Professor  Huxley  tells  us,  "  animal  life,  intellectual 
"  force-work,  religious  feeling,  the  humble  worship  of  God,  be  the 
"  result  of  the  reception  and  assimilation  of  a  few  cubic  feet  of 
"  oxygen,  a  few  ounces  of  water,  of  starch,  of  fat  and  flesh,'" — we 
may  at  once  dismiss  the  subject  named  for  discussion  in  this  essay. 
In  that  case  man  is  not  more  responsible  to  himself,  to  his  fellows, 
or  to  G-od,  than  the  flower  is  responsiljle  for  the  colors  it  assumes 
and  the  odors  it  emits,  or  the  tree  for  the  shape  it  takes  and  the 
fi'uit  it  bears.  Like  the  flower  and  the  tree,  man  is  simply  the 
jn-odii.ct  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  been  placed,  and 
the  idea  of  his  having  had  any  control  over  his  own  character 
and  life  is  a  mere  illusion.  Blame  and  punishment  in  this  case 
would  be  cruel  and  u.njust,  if  indeed  under  this  theory  any  stand- 
ing-ground could  be  found  for  the  notions  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
There  might  be,  however,  molecular  changes  in  the  brain  of  those 
who  had  to  do  with  the  evil-doer  which  would  account  for  tho 
feeling  with  which  he  was  rcgai'ded  and  the  treatment  he  received  ! 
If  man,  as  man,  be  not  responsible,  it  is  plain  the  heathen 
cannot  be. 

Happily  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  fancies  of  some  of  our 
most  noted  scientists  along'  with  the  facts  they  have  brought  to 
liglit.  Between  them  there  is  no  connecting  link.  We  unhesit- 
atiuglj^  reject  the  former,  while  we  thankfully  accept  the  latter. 
We  see  the  facts  to  be  the  product  of  careful  investigation,  while 
we  regard  the  fancies  as  the  romancing  of  an  unbridled  imagina- 
tion, which  we  reject  as  absurd,  because  opposed  to  the  pi'imaiy 
laws  of  our  nature,  and  pernicious,  because  subversive  of  the 
foundation  on  which  morality  is  built.  It  is  strange  to  see  men 
employing  the  liberty  with  which  they  aro  endowed,  vigorously 
exerting  their  minds,  rejecting  some  thoughts  and  accepting 
others,  heaping  argument  on  argument  to  establish  their  views 
and  carry  conviction  to  those  whom  they  address,  and  all  to 
prove  that  man  has  neither  spirit  nor  spontaneity  !  It  is  strange 
to  see  men  prosecuting  their  scientific  pursuits  without  misgiving- 
under  the  guidance  of  laws  which  obtain  all  their  authority 
from  the  fact  that  the  mind  has  imposed  them,  and  that  from  the 
structure  of  the  mind  they  must  be  accepted,  and  yet  rejecting 
the  uniform  and  universal  testimony  of  consciousness  to  human 
freedom  1  It  is  sad  to  see  men  of  talent  and  influence  so  intoxi- 
cated with  admiration  of  physical  laws  and  phenomena  that 
they  labor  to  bring  into  subjection  to  them  a  very  different  and 
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infinitely  liiglior  class  of  laws  and  plienomona,  wliicli  would  be 
degraded  and  destroyed  if  j^nt  into  tho  place  assigned  them  ! 

However  much  evil  may  bo  done  by  tho  speculations  to 
which  wo  have  roferrod — and  no  doubt  many  minds  aro  most 
hurtfuUy  affocted — the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility  is  sure  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  world.  It  can  well  stand  the  groat  test  of 
catholicity,  qiiod  uhique,  quod  ncvipcr,  quod  ah  omnibus  evc.diium 
est.  No  person  need  go  beyond  himself  to  verify  tho  reality 
and  sti'ength  of  this  sense  of  responsibiUty.  As  wo  pursue  the 
journey  of  life  we  come  continually  in  sight  of  devious  ways, 
and  we  have  to  decide  what  wo  should  do.  The  question 
which  has  tho  best  claim  to  a  hearing  is,  Is  this  right  ?  or. 
Is  it  wrong?  If  right,  we  know  we  ought  to  do  it.  If 
wrong,  wo  know  we  ought  to  shun  it.  Wo  need  no  proof  that 
wo  ought  to  do  what  is  right.  This  is  an  axiom  of  our  moral 
nature,  which  shines  in  its  own  light,  which  needs  no  proof, 
and  is  above  all  proof,  as  much  as  any  mathematical  axiom  can 
be.  While  '  ought'  is  entitled  to  the  first  place,  it  continually 
succumbs  to  the  '  pleasant',  the  '  easy',  the  '  profitable',  and  the 
'  honorable'.  The  '  ought'  cannot,  however,  bo  expelled  and 
silenced.  It  is  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  highest  part  of  onr 
nature,  that  part  which  brings  ns  nearest  to  God  as  a  being- of  per- 
fect excellence,  and  it  makes  itself  heard  many  a  time  when  men 
do  their  best  to  shut  their  ears.  Hence  the  judgment  which 
in  so  many  forms,  all  over  the  world,  through  all  ages,  men  have 
pronounced  and  are  pronouncing  on  themselves.  They  know 
they  ought  to  have  thought,  felt,  and  acted  differently  from 
what  they  have  done ;  they  are  sure  they  have  been  subject  to  no 
compulsion,  and  hence  their  self-reproach  and  self-upbraidings. 
Human  beings  differ  widely  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do^  owing 
to  the  anomalies  caused  by  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  but 
no  person  of  mature  mind  who  understands  the  terms  of  the 
question  will  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
that  we  are  guilty  if  we  fail  to  do  it.  With  the  sense  of  guilt, 
of  moi'al  obligation  violated,  is  united  the  sense  of  demerit,  of 
exposure  to  deserved  pnnishment.  The  conscience  thus  exer- 
cised brings  us  into  tho  pi'esence  of  God,  as  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe,  whose  lavr  has  been  violated,  and  whose  right- 
eous displeasure  has  been  incurred.  While  responsible  to  our- 
selves a,nd  society,  so  far  as  conscience  is  allowed  to  give  its 
testimony,  we  know  we  are  above  all  responsible  to  God. 

The  ground  of  our  responsibility  is  not  any  peculiar  gift 
conferred  on  us,  or  any  special  revelation  communicated  to  us. 
If  any  exceptional  advantage  were  essential  to  responsibility,  it 
is  clear  it  would  not  extend  beyond  those  specially  favored.  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  family  would 
be  removed  beyond  the  bound  of  God's  moral  government,  and 
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would  be  left  to  live  as  tliey  list,  subject  to  iio  law  aiul  exposed 
to  no  puuislimeut.  This  would  be  nothing  less  thau  the  utter 
degradation — rather  the  utter  ruin — of  man  in  the  higher  qualities 
of  his  nature.  The  ground  of  man's  responsibility  is  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  with  which  he  is  endowed,  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  from,  aud  raised  vastly  above,  all  other  creatures 
on  eartli.  By  our  powers  of  reflection,  judgment,  emotion,  will, 
imagination,  and  above  all  of  conscience,  we  are  capable  of  under- 
standing God's  law,  weighing  its  claims,  comprehending  our 
f)bligation,  loving  the  right,  and  hating  the  wrong.  The  apostle 
Paul,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  dis- 
t  iuctly  asserts  the  basis  of  God's  moral  rule  over  man.  He 
states  that  the  heathen,  who  have  not  the  written  law,  are  "  a  law 
"  unto  themselves."  In  other  words,  he  asserts  that  the  heathen, 
because  human  beiugs,  have  a  moral  nature ;  that  they  dis- 
cern moral  distinctions  and  recognize  moral  obligation.  On  this 
account  they  approve  or  condemn  themselves  according  to  the 
judgment  they  pass  on  their  character  and  lives.  This  reason  for 
responsibility  is  so  strong  and  fiir-reaching  as  to  include  all  hu- 
man beings  of  sane  mind  who  have  reached  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion. 

The  more  we  consider  the  matter,  the  more  plainly  it  must 
appear  that  human  depravity  does  not  efface  human  responsibility. 
Apart  from  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  it  is  evident  from  the  whole 
history  of  man  that  he  is  fearfully  pi'one  to  evil  and  averse  to 
good,  that  having  lost  his  moral  balance  he  has  to  a  sad  extent 
])ecome  the  slave  of  folly  and  wickedness.  This  inclination  to 
evil  and  aversion  to  good,  we  all  well  know,  does  not  exculpate 
the  transgressor  of  those  laws  by  which  society  guards  its  in- 
terests. If  the  person  charged  with  murder  were  to  allege  that 
he  had  hated  the  person  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  had 
jjeen  impelled  by  an  uncontrollable  inclination  to  take  his  life, 
the  fact  of  this  hatred  and  consequent  inclination  would  be 
deemed  an  aggravation  of  his  crime,  and  would  the  more  surely 
seal  his  doom.  If  a  person  charged  with  theft  were  to  allege  that 
he  had  acted  under  a  strong  inclination  to  carry  away  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  he  would  by  such  a  plea  bring  on  himself  a 
heavier  punishment.  If  a  parent  had  disgracefully  neglected  to 
support  his  family,  and  were  to  excuse  his  neglect  of  this  obvious 
duty  by  stating  that  he  had  no  liking  for  it,  that  in  fact  he  had 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  it,  the  plea  would  draw  forth  the 
stronger  reprobation  of  his  unnatural  conduct.  What  is  human 
depravity  but  aversion  to  good — in  the  first  place  to  Him  who  is 
the  All-Good,  and  then  to  good  in  the  many  forms  in  which  it 
demands  our  love  ?  How  then  can  this  aversion  exonerate  us 
from  blame  when  Ave  act  under  its  influence  ?  Men  do  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge;  they  iieither  love  nor  ser^e 
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him.  It  is  stviuigo  tliut  this  dislike,  so  unmisonablc  tuid  so 
wicked,  shoukl  be  plod  iu  mitigation  of  the  guilt  contracted  by 
tho  ungodly  courses  to  which  it  has  prompted.  Wbat  would 
wo  think  ot"  an  unnatural  child  who  had  no  love  for  high-minded 
and  loving  parents,  and  who  alleged  tbat  he  could  not  help  it, 
that  ho  regarded  tlieni  with  repugnance,  and  must  act  accord- 
ingly ?  What  then  should  wc  think  of  human  beings  endowed 
with  a  nature  qualifying  them  for  loving  and  serving  the  evcr- 
blessed  God,  for  looking  up  to  him  as  their  father,  and  holding 
delightful  communion  with  him,  when  under  the  power  of  aver- 
sion to  goodness  they  turn  away  from  him,  hate  his  character, 
break  his  law,  and  pursue  theii'  wicked  and  destructive  ways  ? 
If  human  depravity  involved  the  destruction  of  the  very  elements 
of  our  moral  :iature,  of  the  capacity  for  discerning  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  for  choosing  the  one  and  rejecting  the 
other,  we  do  not  see  how  human  responsibility  could  remain. 
Most  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  our  own  consciousness, 
and  by  the  character  of  others,  that  the  elements  of  our  moral 
nature  have  not  been  thus  destroyed.  We  have  only  to  look 
within  to  know  that  we  have  a  capacity  for  good,  however  inclined 
we  may  be  to  evil :  and  on  this  account  we  cannot  but  blame 
ourselves  when  we  do  what  is  wrong,  if  conscience  be  allowed 
to  speak. 

The  most  plausible  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  human  re- 
sponsibility is  drawn  from  the  jDower  which  circumstances  have  in 
moulding  the  character  and  directing  the  life.  We  all  know  that 
power  to  be  great.  The  training  of  early  youth,  the  notions  in- 
stilled, the  habits  formed,  the  tone  of  surrounding  society,  the  oc- 
cupations followed,  even  the  physical  features  of  a  country,  its  cli- 
mate, scenery  and  soil,  have  an  immense  influence  in  shaping  men 
into  what  we  see  them  to  be.  Is  the  influence  so  overwhelming 
that  personality  is  effaced,  will  utterly  crushed,  and  man's  course 
as  determined  for  him  as  metal  or  wood  is  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  the  artificer  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
man  could  be  responsible  to  himself,  to  society,  or  to  God. 

Here  again  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness  and 
observation.  Allowing  to  circumstances  the  mighty  power 
which  undoubtedl}'-  they  have,  do  we  not  see  in  others,  do  we 
not  find  iu  ourselves,  something  possessing  an  evident  right  to 
rule,  a  pei'sonality  which  too  often  succumbs  to  circumstances  but 
feels  when  it  does  so  it  is  abdicating  its  proper  sway,  which  de- 
clares it  should  control  circumstances  and  not  be  controlled  by 
them  ?  Even  among  the  most  debased  savages,  whose  life  tends 
to  foster  the  lower  and  crush  the  higber  qualities  of  the  human 
being,  and  to  reduce  all  to  a  dead  level  of  miserable  degradation, 
marked  idiosyncrasies  are  found.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety, we  find  still  more  marked  differences  in  the  character  and 
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conduct  of  liumau  beings.  The  higlier  tlie  tono  of  society,  tke 
more  siguiil  arc  tlio  doings  of  pol•soualit3^  Persona  in  the  very 
8aiuo  circle,  subject  to  the  same  influences,  sliow  the  most  varied 
qualities,  and  pursue  opposite  careers,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
scious exercise  of  choice.  Even  the  same  persons  show  different 
qualities  and  lead  different  lives  in  successive  periods  of  their 
earthly  course.  Wo  see  nations  undergoing  great  moral  revolu- 
tions under  the  influence  of  leaders  who  have  by  close  thought 
arrived  at  conclusions  the  very  opposite  of  those  they  had  at  one 
time  entertained.  Our  judgments  on  ourselves  and  others  con- 
tinually proceed  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  something  in 
our  nature  superior  to  circumstances,  which  renders  us  amenable 
to  God  and  man.  When  a  person  brought  up  in  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  and  exposed  to  great  temptation,  has  been 
convicted  of  crime,  he  is  not  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity. 
He  is  pitied,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  blamed  and  punished.  If 
not  responsible,  he  could  not  have  been  guilty ;  and  if  not  guiltj', 
however  expedient  it  might  be  to  restrain  him,  it  would  be  cruel 
injustice  either  to  censure  or  punish  him. 

While  circumstances  do  not  efface  responsibility,  because  it 
is  beyond  their  power  to  destroy  the  personality  with  which  each 
of  us  is  endowed,  they  undoubtedly  affect  its  extent.  The  fact  of 
responsibility  remains,  but  its  degree  is  endlessly  modified.  This 
degree  depends  on  natural  capacity,  on  temperament,  on  facilities 
for  being  and  doing  good,  on  innumerable  circumstances,  which 
God  alone  can  take  fully  into  account.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
in  the  world  there  be  any  two  individuals  accountable  in  exactly 
the  same  measure.  Members  of  the  same  family,  receiving  the 
same  training,  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  are  often  mark- 
edly different  in  capacity  and  temperament,  and  as  they  pursue 
their  course  through  life,  even  in  a  similar  sphere,  ai'e  sure  to 
meet  somewhat  diverse  circumstances.  These  differences  must 
modify  their  respective  responsibility.  Wheu  this  fact  is  pon- 
dered, we  rejoice  that  we  have  to  do  with  One  of  perfect  and  un- 
erring knowledge,  as  well  as  of  inflexible  righteousness. 

If  there  be  a  difference  of  responsibility  where  persons  are  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other,  the  difference  between  classes, 
ages  and  nations  is  much  more  marked.  What  a  difference 
between  civilized  and  barbarous  nations  !  What  a  difference 
between  those  who  have  God\s  Word  and  those  who  have  it  not, 
between  those  who  have  the  Gospel  clearly  and  impressively  pro- 
claimed and  those  who  never  hear  it,  or  who  have  it  set  before 
them  in  so  distorted  a  form  that  it  is  stripped  of  its  beauty  !  What 
a  difference  between  those  who  have  been  surrounded  by  influ- 
ences eminently  fitted  to  draw  them  to  God,  and  those  who,  whether 
nominally  Christian  or  not,  have  been  brought  up  amidst 
influences  fitted  to  mould  them  into  all  ungodliness.  These 
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differences  arc  familiar  to  us  all.  They  bring-  to  our  recollection 
our  Lord's  impressive  words,  "That  servant,  which  knew  his 
"  lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  liis 
"  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not, 
"  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with 
"  few  stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  oi'  him  shall 
"much  bo  required;  and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of 
"him  they  will  ask  the  more.''  Our  Lord  often  spoke  in  a 
similar  strain,  as  in  Matt.  xi.  20-24,  xxv.  14-30,  Luke  xix. 
11-27,  John  XV.  24.  While  we  are  continually  taught  in  the 
Bible  that  God  is  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  Judge  of  mankind,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  its  threatenings  and  denunciations  are 
mainly  directed  ag-ainst  those  who  from  their  love  of  darkness 
rebel  against  the  light  of  revelation.  Those  who  are  favored  with 
that  light  are  responsible  not  only  for  their  use  of  the  clear  instruc- 
tion found  in  the  Sacred  Record,  but  also  for  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  unwritten  law,  which  that  instruction  so  explains  and 
enforces.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  natural  religion,  as  it  is 
called,  is  mainly  understood  by  those  who  have  revealed  religion ; 
and  consequently  those  who  have  the  latter  are  responsible  not 
only  for  it,  but  also  for  the  former,  as  the  heathen  cannot  be. 

Christians  are  persistently  charged  with  maintaining  that  the 
heathen  will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment  for  not  believ- 
ing in  Jesus  of  whom  they  have  not  heard.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  no  pretext  has  been  given  for  the  charge  by  the 
ill-considered  words  of  Christians,  but  we  think  we  can  say  that 
no  Christian  could  mean  what  has  been  alleged  in  their  name. 
The  word  of  God,  both  by  express  statement  and  constant 
implication,  ittterly  repudiates  such  a  view : — "  How  shall  they 
"  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they 
"  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall 
"  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?"  Where  there  is  no  offer  of  the 
Gospel,  there  cannot  be  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel;  and  where 
this  sin  cannot  be  committed,  punishment  on  account  of  it  can- 
not be  inflicted.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Gospel  is  fully  set 
before  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  sin  of  its  deliberate 
rejection,  when  they  have  heard  it  very  infrequently,  have  most 
imperfectly — perhaps  not  at  all — understood  its  terms,  and  have 
naturally  regarded  it  as  the  doctrine  of  foreigners,  which  had  no 
claim  on  their  acceptance.  Ought  we  not  to  regard  these 
persons,  and  they  include  many  thousands,  who  some  time  or 
other  have  heard  the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  a  Christian  teacher, 
as  very  nearly  occupying  the  position  of  the  vast  multitude  who 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  our  Saviour  ?  We  ought  to  keep 
before  our  own  minds,  and  to  assert  before  others  on  every  fitting 
occasion,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  untaught  heathen 
cannot  commit  the  great  sin  of  rejecting  Christ.  This  sin,  the 
21 
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grcalcst  of  siuj;,  is  only  possible  for  tliosc  who  liavc  tlic  Gospel. 
How  possible  it  is  for  them  to  coiiunit  it^  yea  how  coinir.ou  is  the 
commission  of  it,  is,  alas  !  mournfully  apjiarent  all  around  us. 
"\Vc  ought  to  resent  as  a  calumny  the  assertion  that  we  believe  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  for  rejecting  the  Saviour  of 
whom  they  never  hcnrd. 

For  what,  then,  are  the  heathen  responsible  They  are 
resjjonsible  for  the  hiw  written  in  the  heart,  of  which  the  apostle 
l*aul  speaks,  to  v/hich  i-cference  has  been  already  made.  God 
speaks  to  them  by  that  law.  Ho  enforces  it  by  the  works  of  crea- 
tion (Romans  i.  I0-21)  and  Ihe  dispensations  of  Providence 
(Psalm  ix.  16).  The  heathen  are  well  capable  of  making  moral 
distinctions,  because  possessed  of  a  I'ational  and  moral  nature. 
They  kuov/  they  ought  to  follow  the  right  and  eschew  the  wrong. 
When  this  law  is  obeyed  they  are  self-approved.  When  it  is 
broken  they  are  self-condemned. 

Heathenism  has  done  mucli  to  obscure  and  pervert  this  law 
written  on  tlie  heart.  The  extent  of  the  injury  it  inflicts  re- 
ceives a  striking  exemplification  in  the  history  of  the  Hindu 
race;  and  the  same  history  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the 
injury,  though  groat,  falls  far  short  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
man's  moral  nature.  The  pronounced  Pantheism  which  has 
prevailed  for  ages,  the  avowal  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  only 
agent  in  the  universe,  the  undisguised  ascription  to  him  of 
everything  which  is  done,  the  Avithering  fatalism  which  has 
covered  the  people  as  with  a  mephitic  vapor,  the  degrading 
idolatry  practised,  the  vile  mythology  taught,  the  overweening 
confidence  reposed  in  outv/ard  rites  often  unmeaning  and  not 
infrequently  disgusting,  the  cruel  and  selfish  system  of  caste — 
these  things,  with  their  attendant  doctrines  and  practices,  form 
a  combination  of  influences  which  would  have  certainly  crushed 
the  moral  nature  of  the  Hindus  if  such,  a  catastrophe  were 
possible.  The  result  happily  shows  it  is  not  possible.  We  have 
often  to  complain  of  the  moral  obtuseness  of  the  people.  The 
more  Ave  come  into  contact  Avitli  them,  the  more  Ave  ai'e  im- 
pressed Avith  the  feeble  and  inadequate  vieAvs  of  sin  which  they 
entertain.  Their  standard  of  morality  is  painfully  low.  Yet  they 
are  as  familiar  with  the  fundamental  difference  between  right 
and  Avrong,  the  duty  of  following  the  one  and  the  sin  of  folloAV- 
ing  the  other,  the  praise  due  to  the  one  and  the  demerit  due  to 
the  other,  as  aa'c  can  be.  HoAvever  disregardful  of  truth  and 
other  virtues  tliej'  are,  they  arc  ready  to  do  sincere  homage  to  them, 
even  Avhen  led  aAvay  by  opposite  vices.  We  have  no  reason, 
hoAVOA-er,  to  suppose  that  the  homage  is  altogether  inefficacious, 
and  is  attended  by  no  measure  of  corresponding  conduct.  Many 
instances  present  themselves  to  our  vicAV  of  moral  evil  checked 
and  moral  goodness  practised  by  the  exercise  of  the  moral  ua- 
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taro.  These  remarks,  in  every  essential  point,  ace,  wc  believe, 
applicable  to  tlio  heathen  all  the  world  over,  whether  civilized 
or  barbarons,  whether  learned  or  ignorant. 

Because  man's  moral  nature  survives  all  the  hostile  influences 
of  heathenism,  and  not  infrequently  asserts  its  claim  with  effect, 
are  we  to  conclude  that  any  so  conform  themselves  to  it  that 
they  are  entitled  to  acceptance  by  God  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  is 
true  of  the  unwritten  as  of  the  written  law  that  "  whosoever  shall 
"  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of 
"  all."  No  one  is  entitled  to  acceptance  on  the  o-ronnd  of  his  charac- 
ter and  doings  who  has  not  rendered  perfect  and  uniform  obedience. 
What  human  being  can  put  forward  that  claim  ?  If  any  one 
advance  it,  it  must  be  in  woeful  ignorance  of  himself.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  heathen  as  universally  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the 
unwritten  law,  however  dimly  discerned,  to  which  their  own  con- 
sciences give  witness,  we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  exposed  to 
universal  condemnation.  We  cannot  suppose  any  interposition 
demanded  by  justice  in  order  to  their  i-escue  from  the  punishment 
due  to  their  sins.  To  suppose  such  interposition  on  behalf  of 
the  heathen,  or  indeed  on  behalf  of  the  human  family,  would  be 
to  introduce  a  fatal  flaw  into  the  grace  which,  we  ai-e  told,  "  reigns 
"  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life''  of  the  innumerable  com- 
pany who  shall  be  saved,  but  which  would  lose  its  sceptre  if  it 
wei'e  the  mere  minister  of  justice  to  carry  out  its  behest. 

We  have  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heathen  de- 
serve to  perish.  Are  we  to  take  one  other  step — it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged a  large  step — and  conclude  that  they  are  to  perish,  that 
they  are  universally  doomed  ?  Are  we  to  pronounce  on  them — 
rather  to  hear  pronounced — a  sentence  of  universal  destruction  ? 
When  we  consider  the  many  ages  during  which  heathenism  has 
prevailed,  the  vast  multitudes  that  have  passed  their  earthly 
career  under  its  sway,  the  incentives  to  evil  and  the  hindrances 
to  good  to  which  they  have  been  subjected — in  short,  the  terrible 
disadvantages  under  which  they  have  labored — we  shrink  from 
the  thought  that  that  innumerable  liost  have  without  one  excep- 
tion been  swept  into  the  pit  of  perdition.  Wo  do  not  envy  the 
person  who  can  without  dismay  entertain  such  a  thought.  Many 
of  the  best  of  men,  meditating  on  the  state  of  the  heathen,  have 
been  saddened  to  the  very  core,  and  have  felt  a  horror  of  great 
darkness  coming  over  them.  We  need  not  wonder  that  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  escape  the  dreadful  conclusion  that  all 
the  heathen  v/ho  have  passed  away  are  irretrievably  lost,  and 
that  all  now  on  earth  are  advancing  to  the  same  destruction. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  grounds  for  a  more  cheerful  view  have 
been  eagerl}'  sought.  * 

We  must  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  considerations  ad- 
vanced to  lift  up  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  this  subject  have 
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brought  us  uo  relief.  For  instaiice,  wo  are  told  that  if  the 
heathen  be  faithful  to  their  couvictions,  if  they  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely strive  to  do  what  they  believe  to  bo  rights  if  thus  true  to 
the  light  they  have^  we  may  hope  they  will  bo  as  readily  accepted 
by  God  as  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  a  clearer  light.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  vast  multitudes  of  the  heathen  have 
been  faithful  to  their  convictions.  In  their  worst  idolatries  and 
most  revoltiug  practices  they  have  been  doing  what  they  be- 
lieved themselves  bound  to  do.  Many  have  been  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  They  have  striven^  toiled  and  sulfered  to  obtain  their 
object.  They  have  given  such  proofs  of  sincerity  and  conscien- 
tiousness as  are  rarely  seen  among  professing  Christians.  If 
these  qualities  and  deeds  have  commended  them  to  God^  we  must 
come  to  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  heathen,  though  de- 
prived of  the  comfort  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  though  strangers  to 
tho  holy  impulse  it  is  fitted  to  impart,  though  subject  to  most 
demoralizing  influences,  will  in  all  probability  enter  heaven  in 
far  larger  numbers  than  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  pro- 
claimed. 

The  notion  we  are  considering  proceeds  on  the  assump-' 
tion  that  the  one  thing  essential  to  God's  a]3probation  is  con- 
scientious action.  Let  only  conscience  be  obeyed  and  God's 
favor  will  be  secured.  If  this  notion  be  accepted  we  are  led  to 
startling  results.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  of  the 
vilest  actions  and  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  have  been  con- 
scientiously committed.  Oar  blessed  Saviour  was  "by  wicked 
"  hands  crucified  and  slain,"  but  those  who  put  him  to  death 
believed  they  were  obeying  God's  will.  This  is  not  stated 
in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  clearly  implied  throughout  the  narra- 
tive. Oar  Lord,  when  foretelling  the  sufferings  his  disciples 
would  endure  for  his  sake,  expressly  says,  The  time  cometh  that 
"  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service." 
The  first  function  of  conscience  is  '  to  do  God  service,'  and 
according  to  our  Lord  the  murderers  of  his  disciples  would 
in  their  own  opinion  be  rendering  obedience  to  it  when  putting 
them  to  death.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  most  conscientious  in  his 
persecution  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  yet  after 
meeting  the  Lord  on  his  way  to  Damascus  he  saw  he  had  been 
"■  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injurious,"  and  he  obtained 
mercy  as  ''''a  chief  of  sinners."  Torquemada  and  his  fellow-inquis- 
itors were  very  conscientious  in  torturing  all  who  came  into  their 
hands  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  despot  of  Rome.  Par- 
odying Madame  Roland's  famous  exclamation  when  being  led  to 
the  guillotine,  we  may  say,  "  Oh  Conscience,  what  crimes  are  com- 
"  mitted  in  thy  name  !  "  In  our  day  many  conscientiously  reject 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and  atoning  sacrifice.  Many 
even  deride  tho  very  notion  of  the  supernatural,  quite  unawed  by 
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tlic  denunciations  of  unbelief  which  the  Bible  contains.  If  the 
plea  of  conscieuco  can  be  outertaincd  in  arrest  of  judgment,  wc 
must  not  only  condone  many  of  the  most  grievous  errors  and  the 
greatest  crimes,  but  we  must  declare  they  have  one  projninent 
quality  in  them  which  entitles  them  to  commendation  and  re- 
ward. 

It  may  be  said,  it  /.s-  said,  "  Ought  not  conscience  to  be  obeyed  ? 
"  Is  not  opposition  to  it  opposition  to  the  voice  of  God  V  In  order 
to  our  answering  this  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner  we  must 
])onder  a  previous  question,  which  is  entitled  to  precedence, 
"  Ought  not  every  person  to  see  to  it  that  his  conscience  be  rightly 
"  directed  ?  Ought  not  every  person  to  cherish  the  dispositions 
"  which  enlighten,  purify,  and  guide  conscience,  and  subdue  those 
"  dispositions  which  darken  and  pervert  it  1"  If  a  person  under 
the  power  of  pride,  selfishness,  dislike  to  moral  excellence,  and 
addictedness  to  some  evil  passion  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
that  is  right  which  is  really  wrong,  are  wo  to  excuse  and  even 
respect  the  wrong  because  conscientiously  done,  when  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  conscience  has  been  acting  as 
the  minister  of  Satan  and  not  of  God  ?  If  we  would  find  the 
ver}'  seat  of  good  and  evil  in  man  we  must  go  farther  back  than 
the  conscience.  We  must  go  to  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  and 
ponder  its  love  or  aversion  to  moral  good.  If  love  to  excellence 
prevails,  it  will  form  a  good  conscience,  and  prompt  to  a  right 
life.  If  aversion  prevail,  the  very  "  mind  and  conscience  are 
"  defiled,"  and  persons  are  "  reprobate  unto  every  good  work." 
Those  who  conscientiously  do  what  is  wrong  are  indeed  in  a  sorry 
plight.  They  sin  if  they  disobey  conscience,  and  they  sin  if 
they  obey  it.  The  only  escape  from  the  predicament  is  the 
rectification  of  the  disposition  which  has  led  them  astray. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  heathen  sincerity  and 
conscientiousness  is  obvious.  The  genesis  of  idolatry  and  its 
attendant  abominations  is  more  clearly  and  fully  taught  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  Scripture.  It  is  there  traced  to  man's  dislike  to  God. 
Men  did  not  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge,  and  to  banish 
him  from  their  hearts  and  lives  they  set  up  a  worship  which 
would  assume  the  sanction  of  religious  duty  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  their  evil  propensities.  The  guilt  of  those  who  led 
the  way  in  this  apostasy  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  have  followed  them  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  we  see  the  very  same  spirit  in  leaders  and  followers,  and 
while  the  former  deserve  the  severer  condemnation  we  cannot 
exonerate  the  latter  from  grievous  blame.  The  spirit  which 
originated  idolatiy  is  that  which  sustains  it.  Let  only  love  to 
true  excellence  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  and 
idolatry  would  speedily  become  utterly  hateful.    We  have  already 
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enclcavovcd  to  show  that  depravity  does  not  affect  liumau  ro- 
sponsibilityj  and  if  it  does  not  wo  do  not  see  how  we  can  lightly 
estimate  the  guilt  of  a  system^  however  conscientious  the  attach- 
ment to  it  may  be,  which  has  this  depravity  for  its  very  life. 

The  more  we  see  of  the  Hindus  the  more  are  we  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  often  moral  excellence  is  wanting  while 
thorough  sincerity  exists.  In  their  books  many  instances  of 
extraordinary  devotion  are  recorded  where  no  regard  to  goodness 
was  even  pretended.  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  heathenism  is  the  severance  effected  between  religion  and 
morality.  Persons  are  often  intensely  and  sincerely  religiouSj  and 
at  the  same  time  intensely  wicked.  We  can  see  only  a  little  way 
into  human  character,  but  cases  every  now  and  then  present 
themselves  to  our  view  where  pride  and  selfishness  have  gone 
manifestly  far  to  form  the  convictions  which  have  prompted  to 
the  praclice  of  the  most  laborious  rites,  and  to  the  endurance  of 
the  greatest  privations.  Follow  such  persons  into  their  daily 
lives,  listen  to  their  words,  mark  their  deeds,  consider  their 
entire  bearing-,  and  often  not  a  trace  of  moral  excellence  can  bo 
seen.  Can  we  suppose  that  conduct  uncharacterized  by  good- 
ness can  be  approved  by  God  ? 

Earnestness  and  sincerity,  even  when  misdirected,  draw 
forth  a  measure  of  respect.  When  we  look  at  the  heathen  en- 
gaged in  their  worship  we  feel  no  disposition  to  contempt  and 
scorn.  We  see  the  working  of  the  religious  element,  which  the 
so-called  philosophers  of  the  world  can  never  eliminate  from  the 
human  mind.  As  we  look,  howevei',  other  feelings  ai'ise  beside  that 
of  respect.  We  pity,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  condemn  when  we 
remember  the  depravity  v/ithout  which  that  idolatry  could  not 
live  for  a  day. 

In  this  discussion  two  things  essentially  different  are  often 
confounded, — faithfulness  to  one's  convictions,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  law  stamped  on  man's  moral  nature.  A  person  may  be 
faithful  to  the  former  while  disobedient  to  the  latter.  The  un- 
written law  is  as  fixed  ai\d  invariable,  though  not  so  definite  and 
clear,  as  the  written  one.  Even  the  latter,  we  know  well,  is  often 
misinterpreted,  and  actions  are  often  performed  in  professed  obe- 
dience to  it  which  are  in  reality  opposed  to  it.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  the  former  is  often  misinterpreted,  and  that  it 
is  broken  under  the  guise  of  obedience.  In  both  cases  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  the  difference  between  real  and  supposed  obedience. 

Many  have  obtained  great  comfort  regarding  the  heathen 
from  what  is  said  about  Hades  in  Psalm  xvi.  lO  and  Acts  ii. 
27,  31,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  the  apostle  Peter  says 
about  the  spirits  in  prison  (i  Peter  iii.  iS-20,  iv.  6).  Many 
volumes  have  been  written  on  these  passages,  containing  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  ingenious  reasoning  and  pleasing  con- 
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jcctiive.  From  tlieso  passages  it  lias  been  iuforrcil  ilvat  our 
Lord  went  lo  the  abode  of  departed  sjiirits  in  the  interval  be- 
tween his  death  and  resurrection,  and  assured  all  the  good, 
whether  they  were  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  or  were  gentiles,  of 
the  glory  to  which  they  would  bo  raised  by  his  triumph  over 
the  Evil  One.  This  has  been  deemed  a  precedent  for  a  future 
great  proclamation  of  mercy  to  those  who,  through  110  fault  of 
their  own,  have  remained  in  ignorance.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
the  end  of  the  world  all  not  favored  with  the  Gospel  lier(>  shall 
have  it  made  known  to  them,  in  order  to  their  salvation.  We 
cannot  enter  into  this  discussion.  Wc  can  only  say  that  it 
appears  to  us  the  foundation  is  by  far  too  narrow  for  the  immense 
structure  built  on  it.  The  interpretation  which  favors  these 
views  seems  to  us  most  uncertain,  but  even  if  wc  deemed  it 
satisfactoi'y  we  could  not  accept  the  wide  conjectures  it  has  been 
made  to  bear. 

AVhile  the  considerations  on  which  wc  have  remarked  have 
not  to  us  the  weight  they  have  to  some  minds,  we  are  not  shut 
up  to  the  terrible  concbisiou  that  the  heathen  arc  universally 
doomed. 

The  a[)ostie  Paul,  while  affirming  the  law  by  which  the 
heathen  shall  be  tried,  throws  no  light  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  obeyed.  His  words  imply  that  a  measure  of  obe- 
dience has  been  rendered  to  it,  and  the  history  of  the  world 
proves  that  this  has  been  the  case.  The  history  of  the  nations 
unblessed  by  the  light  of  revelation,  as  we  have  already  said, 
furnishes  abundant  and  melancholy  evidence  of  the  moral  de- 
basement into  which  man  sinks  when  the  only  check  to  his 
depravity  comes  from  the  law  of  nature.  These  nations  have 
not,  however,  become  so  debased  as  to  have  lost  all  regard  to 
goodness.  Over  a  very  wide  range  in  innumerable  cases  con- 
science acts  sufficiently  to  restrain  the  outburst  of  depravity, 
and  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  society  would  go  to  pieces.  Beyond  this  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  we  see  all  around  us  on  heathen  ground, 
a  high  moral  feeling  has  in  not  a  few  cases  come  into  im- 
pressive action.  There  have  been  signal  instances  of  honesty, 
truthfulness,  faithfulness,  kindness  and  self-restraint.  There  has 
been  a  manifest  and  intense  desire  to  know  and  do  the  right.- 
Everything  mean  and  base  has  been  scoi'ued,  and  everything  good 
and  noble  has  been  cherished.  Peculiar  circumstances  have 
brought  to  light  remarkable  exemplifications  of  goodness  among 
the  heathen,  but  we  may  be  sure  these  have  not  stood  alone.  They 
only  suggest  what  has  doubtless  occurred  many  a  time  in  humble 
and  obscure  circles,  from  which  no  report  has  gone  forth  to  the 
world. 

What  are  wc  to  make  of  such  virtues  flourishing  in  so  un- 
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propitious  a  soil  ?  Are  wo  to  stamp  them  with  the  Hamo  of 
Lcatlicn,  and  deem  them  of  uo  worth  ?  Have  wo  any  right  to  do 
so  ?  Arc  not  some  of  these  virtues  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  tho 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?  Is  there  anythiug  in  Scripture  to  indicate  that 
when  found  in  the  heathen  they  have  their  origin  from  below, 
while  in  Christians  they  come  from  above  ?  Does  not  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Bible  favor  the  view  that  iu  both  cases  they  come 
from  the  som-ce  of  all  goodness  ?  Children  cannot  accept  the 
Gospel  because  their  mental  faculties  are  undeveloped,  and  yet 
when  they  are  taken  away  we  believe  they  are  saved  through 
Christ's  mediation,  by  the  operation  of  Grod's  Spirit  in  removing 
the  taint  of  sin.  The  heathen,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  can- 
not accept  tho  Gospel,  because  it  has  not  been  presented  to  them  ; 
they  are  ignorant  of  it  through  uo  fault  of  their  own,  and  we  may 
hope  that  God's  Spirit  has  worked  in  them  to  their  renewal,  in  a 
way  which  we  cannot  understand,  and  that  they,  like  ourselves, 
are  saved  by  grace. 

Man's  moral  nature  now  and  then  manifests  its  power  over 
the  heathen  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  attractive  manner.  Tt 
has  shown  itself  in  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  views  entertained 
and  the  practices  followed  for  ages,  in  striving  towards  an  ideal  of 
moral  excellence,  of  which  the  community  around  have  had  no 
conception,  in  longing  for  clearer  light  and  higher  worth.  Socrates 
and  Plato  are  most  commonly  adduced  as  instances  of  this  lofty 
spirit.  From  the  writings  of  Plato  many  are  the  passages  taken 
to  show  the  remarkable  moral  progress  made  by  his  great  teacher 
and  himself.  Persons  who  could  with  all  sincerity  speak  in  the 
following  terras  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God : — One 
"must  do  one  of  two  things  (in  reference  to  the  question  of  a 
"future  state)  :  either  learn  how  the  case  stands,  or  find  outj  or, 
"  if  these  are  impossible,  taking  the  best  and  least  easily  refuted 
"  of  human  opinions,  and  embarking  on  it  as  on  a  raft,  sail  peril- 
"  ously  through  life  ;  unless  one  could  more  securely  and  less 
"perilously  sail  upon  a  stronger  vessel,  or  some  Divine  word." 

When  the  heathen  are  spoken  of,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a  hope  expressed  regarding  the  future  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
some  other  very  notable  men,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  these 
stood  so  alone  that  hope  cannot  venture  to  include  a  greater 
number.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  be' entertained  that  many 
thoroughly  sympathized  with  them  whose  names  never  went  be- 
yond their  own  immediate  neighborhood  in  their  oAvn  day.  The 
literature  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  repulsive  aspect  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  it,  bears  decided  evidence  to  the  same  groping  after 
the  living  God.  Passages  with  a  high  moral  bearing-  have  been 
adduced,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  these  are  often  found 
near  passages  of  a  very  different  character.  Every  now  and  then 
persons  have  been  met  who  have  on  hearing  the  Gospel  readily 
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ombracod  it  as  tho  vory  docferiiio  wliioh  moots  thoir  long'  and 
deeply  felt  wants.  The  niiraerous  sects  that  havo  broken  away 
from  Hinduism  and  yet  have  ever  shown  a  tendency  to  relapso 
into  it,  because  unsnstained  by  the  stronjif  arm  of  revelation,  such 
as  the  Kurta  Bhojas  and  the  Kablr  Pantliis,  testify  to  the  same 
fact  of  minds  amonpf  the  licathen  stvug-gliug-  to  rise  above  tho 
degrading  idolatry  of  their  people. 

While  such  considerations  give  us  some  comfort,  we  receive 
still  greater  comfort  from  the  teachings  of  God's  Word  regarding 
his  character,  regarding  tho  rohition  in  which  he  stands  to  tlie  human 
race,  his  infinite  mercy,  his  tender  pity  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant and  out  of  the  way,  his  injunctions  to  liis  ancient  people 
to  treat  with  all  kindness  tho  stranger  within  their  gates,  his 
acceptance  of  every  one  in  every  nation  who  worketh  righteous- 
ness, the  gracious  welcome  given  and  the  honorable  place  as- 
sisrned  to  several  ufentiles  who  united  themselves  to  the  chosen 
people,  and  above  all  the  mission  of  our  Lord  to  save  sinners  of 
mankind.  When'  the  mind  dwells  on  these  teachings  of  tho 
Sacred  Record,  the  terrible  darkness  which  rests  on  the  vast  mul- 
titude who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  is  pierced  by  rays 
of  light.  We  feel  ourselves  in  entire  sympathy  with  Living- 
stone when  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  obliged  to  witness  scones 
which  tore  his  heart,  he  wrote  the  words,  "^I  don't  know  how  the 
"  great  loving  Father  will  bring  all  out  right  at  last ;  but  he  knows 
"  and  will  do  it." 

We  cm  well  suppose  that  some  who  have  been  so  good  as  to 
follow  us  throughout  this  article  are  ready  to  say,  "  Is  this  all  you 
"  can  suggest  ?  Can  you  throw  no  more  light  on  the  subject  ?  Can 
"  you  advance  nothing  more  assuring  and  definite  than  the  con- 
"  siderations  you  have  mentioned  ?"  We  can  only  say  in  reply 
that  our  reading'  of  t  le  Bible  does  not  carry  us  farther  than  the 
views  we  have  expressed.  If  any  can  produce  clearer  informa- 
tion we  shall  welcome  it  most  gratefully.  The  Book  of  Books 
points  us  to  the  highest  moral  excellence,  and  most  clearly  and 
impressively  teaches  us  how  it  may  be  attained,  but,  for  wise  rea- 
sons, on  the  great  subject  of  the  future  state  of  the  heathen,  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects  which  have  largely  engaged  men's 
thoughts,  it  maintains  a  marked  reticence.  We  are  not  the 
judges  of  our  fellow-creatui'es.  We  know  we  are  incompetent  to 
judge  those  around  us  whom  we  meet  every  day,  and  we  are 
still  more  incompetent  to  judge  the  heathen,  whose  position  is  so 
different  from  ours.  The  gre;it  principles  of  judgment  are  set  be- 
fore us  in  the  Scriptures,  but  while  we  ought  to  try  ourselves  by 
them,  and,  so  far  as  opportunity  is  given  to  us,  call  others  to 
the  test,  that  application  which  precedes  the  fi.aal  and  unerr- 
ing decision  can  be  made  only  by  Hina  with  whom  we  all 
have  to  do.  The  problem  is  by  far  too  great,  too  difficult  for  our 
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solution.  This  is  our  comfort^  this  is  our  joj',  of  which  no  person, 
no  event  can  deprive  us,  that  Ho  is  tlie  Judge  who  is  all-wise, 
all-lovmg,  and  all-just,  whoso  decision  must  be  just  becauso 
worthy  of  himself.  Then  only  can  our  hearts  obtain  rest  when 
with  childlike  trust  we  leave  the  future  of  the  vast  host  of  heath- 
enism, as  well  as  of  multitudes  whose  disadvantages  have  been 
almost  equally  great,  in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  Christians  in 
reference  to  the  heathen.  While  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  they  lie 
under  great  spiritual  disadvantage,  and  every  effort  should  be 
put  forth,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  to  make  known  to 
them  the  truth,  which  is  so  fitted  to  draw  them  to  God  and  to 
form  them  into  all  goodness. 

The  subject  we  have  been  considering  has  received  much 
attention  from  Christian  writers.  Several  of  the  early  Fathers 
pondered  it  most  deeply,  and  recorded  the  views  they  entertained. 
Devout  and  thoughtful  minds  have  in  every  age  been  powerfully 
attracted  towards  it,  and  have  welcomed  every  consideration 
which  could  inspire  them  with  hope.  We  conclude  by  quoting- 
a  few  of  their  words. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  and  devout  Richard 
Baxter  wrote,  "  I  am  not  so  much  inclined  (as  I  once  was)  to  pass 
"a  peremptory  sentence  of  damnation  upon  all  that  never  heard 
"  of  Christ,  having  some  more  reasons  than  I  knew  of  before  to 
"think  that  God's  dealing  with  such  is  much  unknown  to  us." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  poet  Cowper  takes  a  still  more 
hopeful  view.  In  his  poem  on  Truth  he  gives  a  characteristic 
expression  to  his  hope.  Before  giving  his  words,  we  w^ould  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  our  deep  regret  that  his  poems  are  so 
little  read  in  our  day.  It  is  the  fashion  to  depreciate  them. 
Many  of  our  fine  cultured  people  sneer  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
while  they  praise  works  which  have  none  of  his  piety  and  little  of 
his  genius.  The  quotation  is  rather  long,  but  will  repay  perusal : — 

"  Is  virtue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both  ? 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  "woe 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know? 
That  speech  betrays  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue ; 
Charge  not  a  God  witli  such  outrageous  wrong. 
Truly  not  I — the  partial  light  men  have. 
My  creed  persuades  me,  well  employed  may  serve ; 
While  he  that  scorns  the  noon-day  beam,  perverse. 
Shall  find  the  blessing,  iniimproved,  a  curse. 
Let  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind, 
Possess,  for  me,  their  undisputed  lot, 
And  take  unenvied  the  reward  they  sought : 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour's  plea, 
Not  blind  by  choice,  but  destined  not  to  sec. 
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Tlmir  fortitiulo  and  wisdom  wore  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  wlicnco  it  came, 
Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace, 
That  guides  the  Christian  in  his  swil'ter  race  ; 
Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  their  law. 
That  ride  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe, 
Led  them,  however  falt'ring,  faint  and  slow, 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  thoy  wished  to  know." 

Our  last  quotations  will  be  from  a  judicious  and  iustvuctive 
book'  recGutly  published  :  — 

"  Wc  do  right  to  I'egard  the  Greek  strangers  (who  desired  to  see  Jesus) 
as  earnest  inquirers.  They  were  genuine  spiritual  descendants  of  their 
illustrious  countrymen  Socrates  and  Plato,  whose  utterances,  written  or 
luivvritteu,  were  one  long  jjrayer  for  light  and  truth,  one  deep  unconscious 
sigh  for  a  sight  of  Jesus.  They  wanted  to  see  the  Saviour  not  with  the  eye 
oftiie  body  merely,  but  above  all  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit."  "  The  doctrine 
that  in  Christ  is  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  is  very  comforting  to  those 
who  know  him  ;  but  what  of  those  who  know  him  not,  or  who  possess 
only  such  an  implicit,  unconscious  knowledge  as  hardly  merits  the  name  ? 
Does  the  statement  we  have  been  considering  exclude  such  from  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  salvation  ?  It  docs  not.  It  is  possible  tliat  some  maybe  saved 
by  Christ,  and  for  his  sake,  who  knew  very  little  about  him  indeed.  *  * 
If  we  grant  to  Naaman  the  slight  taste  contended  for  (by  Calvin),  must  we 
not  grant  it  also,  with  Justin  Martyr  and  Zwingli,  to  Socrates  and  Plato 
and  others,  on  the  principle  that  all  true  knowledge  of  God,  by  whomso- 
ever possessed  and  however  obtained,  whether  it  be  sunlight,  moonlight,  or 
starlight,  is  virtually  Christian  ;  in  other  words,  that  Christ,  just  because 
he  is  the  only  light,  is  the  light  of  every  man  who  hath  any  light  in  him  ?" 


^  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  pp.  322,  399,  400. 
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Anx.  III.— EVANGELISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


By  Rev.  J.  M.Thouurn,  d.d.,  Calcutt.*.. 


ALL  readers  of  tlie  New  Testament  are  foiniliar  with  the  ftict 
that  in  the  Primitive  Church  the  common  work  of  the 
believing  congregation  was,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  so 
distributed  among  the  mcjmbers  that  each  one  couUl  find  his  own 
appropriate  task — tlie  one,  no  doubt,  for  which  his  natural  abilities 
best  tittcd  him.    This  distribution  of  labor  had  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  at  once  securing  the  greatest  possible  working  ef- 
ficiency of  the  body  of  believers,  and  also  of  guarding  against  the 
possible  neglect  of  any  special  department  of  labor  in  the  Church. 
In  each  case  it  would  appear  that  a  special  gift  was  bestowed 
by  the  Spirit,  that  the  believer  might  be  qualified  for  the  work 
assigned  him.    Thus  we  read  that  God  "hath  set  in  the  Church" 
apostles,  prophets,   teachers,  miracle-workers,  gifts  of  healing, 
helps  or  assistants,  governments,  and  diversities  of  tongues  (i  Cor. 
xii.  28).    Again  we  read  that  our  risen  Saviour  "gave  gifts  unto 
"  men,"  which  is  explained  by  saying  that  "he  gave  some,  apostles ; 
"  aud  some,  prophi>ts ;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastoi's 
"and  teachers'^  (Eph.  iv.  ii).    It  does  not  appear  that  these 
gifts  were  limited    strictly  to  one  for   each  person,  but,  on. 
the  other  hand,  frequent  instances  occur  of  one  person  re- 
ceiving two  or  more  gifts,  and  exercising  them  at  the  same 
time.    Thus  Paul  was  at  once  apostle,  evangelist  and  prophet, 
and  Timothy  seems  to  have  received  an  equally  rich  endowment 
of  spiritual  gifts.    But  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  distinction 
among  the  gifts  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  believers  were  at 
once  encouraged  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  and  warned 
not  to  despise  the  more  humble  endowments  which  might  have 
been  assigned  to  their  brethren.    Wisdom,  knowledge,  faith, 
healing,  miracles,  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues,  and  interpretation  of  tongues: — "All  these  worketh 
"  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally 
"  as  he  will"  ( i  Cor.  xii.  1 1). 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  subject  of  this  paper 
to  inquire  how  for  these  gifts  have  been  continued  to  the  Church 
since  the  apostolic  times.  The  opi  .ion  has  been  very  general 
among  the  leading  Christian  thinkers  of  modern  times  that  some 
of  those  gifts,  notably  miracles  and  tongues,  disappeared  with  tlie 
special  necessity  which  called  for  them  at  the  first  establishment 
of  a  new  dispensation;  but  there  has  been  an  equally  general 
agreement  that  othei-s  of  the  list  still  remain^  and  will  remain 
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till  tlio  oncl  of  the  present  dispensation,  as  the  sure  heritage 
of  God's  people.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  present  tendency  of  religious  thought  seems  to  be 
uiueh  more  in  the  direction  of  enhu-ging  the  number  of  these 
gifts  which  are  still  olfered  to  the  Church  than  of  limiting 
them.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  Spirit  has  been 
grievously  restrained  in  tho  past  by  the  incredulity,  if  not 
unbelief,  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  her  spiritual  privileges; 
and  it  is  one  of  tho  many  good  omens  of  tho  present  times  that 
spiritually-minded  men  are  Ijeginning  to  understand  that  if  these 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  may  diHer  somewhat  iu  our  age  from  those 
given  in  Paul's  day,  it  is  only  in  kind,  not  in  fulness  of  measure, 
or  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  present  era.  If  any 
gift  is  withheld,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  not  needed,  for 
God  has  promised  to  supply  all  our  need.  If  this  be  true,  we 
may  at  once  conclude  that  the  evangelist  still  has  a  place  in  the 
Church,  for  his  peculiar  work  will  be  a  pressing  necessity  so  long- 
as  vast  nations  remain  to  be  evangelized. 

The  word  'evangelist'  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  fortunately  in  one  of  these  instances  it  is  the  appel- 
lative of  a  man  whose  work  is  minutely  described,  and  thus  we 
arrive  at  an  easy  and  perfectly  clear  interpretation  of  the  term. 
To  Philip  must  be  assigned  the  honor  of  standing  at  the  head  of 
tbat  noble  class  of  Christian  pioneers  called  evangelists.  The 
story  of  his  remarkable  work  is  contained  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Acts,  where,  indeed,  we  find  nearly  all  we  know  about  his  charac- 
ter and  history.  The  disciples  at  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been 
in  no  haste  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  their  grand  commis- 
sion to  evangelize  the  world,  and  God  suffered  the  hand  of  per- 
secution to  drive  them  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  scatter  them 
abroad  throughout  Judeaand  Samaria.  Among  the  fugitives  who 
took  refuge  in  Samaria  was  Philip,  who  at  once  began  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  people.  God  gave  him  abundant  tokens  of  his  ap- 
proval, and  the  people  received  his  word  gladly.  Many  believed 
and  were  baptized.  Here,  however,  the  agency  of  Philip  suddenly 
terminates.  Peter  and  John  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  con- 
verts are  made  over  to  their  care.  Philip  meanwhile  receives  an- 
other special  commission,  gi  ing  him  specific  directions  to  go 
toward  the  south  by  the  Gaza  road,  and  forthwith  sets  out  upon 
his  journey.  In  due  time  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  is  overtaken, 
and  again  the  Spirit  gives  him  specific  directions  to  hasten  for- 
ward and  join  himself  to  his  chariot.  The  story  of  the  conver- 
sion and  baptism  of  this  stranger  is  too  familiar  to  need  repeat- 
ing, but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Philip  does  not  tarry  with  him 
an  hour  after  his  commission  is  executed.  We  read  that  "  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch  saw 
"  him  no  more  :  and  he  went  ou  his  way  rejoicing.  But  Philip  was 
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found  at  Azotns :  and  passing*  tlivougli  he  preached  in  all  tlio 
"cities,  till  he  came  to  Cesarea."  (Acts  viii.  39,  40.) 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  whether  Pliilip  was  actually 
borne  by  miraculous  power  through  the  air,  or  whether  he  merely 
•was  impelled  by  the  Spirit  to  leave  his  convert  and  go  to  Azotus. 
There  seem.s  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  a  miracle  in 
the  case.  The  language  manifestly  implies  as  much,  and  the  mira- 
cle is  iu  no  sense  more  difficult  or  incredible  than  that  in  which  in 
an  instant  the  boat  containing  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  was 
lifted  across  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Moreover  there  is  a  poetic  fitness, 
if  not  a  prophetic  token,  in  this  picture  of  the  first  evangelist 
impatiently^  spurning  the  earth  which  clogged  his  eager  footsteps, 
and  flying  like  the  angel  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  with  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  for  thom  that  dwell  on  the  earth. 

In  all  this  work  it  would  seem  that  Philip  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  one  work  of  bringing  sinners  to  Christ.  He  was 
not  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  a  pastor  or  a  teacher,  or  at  least  he  did 
not  exercise  any  of  these  functions  in  connection  with  this  evan- 
gelistic tour.  His  work  was  that  of  preaching  Christ  to  sinners. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  define  an  evangelist  as  simply 
one  whose  exclusive  work  is  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Philip 
was  a  man  who  had  a  special  commission,  was  specially  led  of  the 
Spirit,  and  had  received  a  special  anointing  which  made  him  success- 
ful in  his  work.  A  shoemaker  is  a  man  who  makes  shoes,  not  a 
man  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  handling  shoemakers'  tools.  An 
evangelist  is  a  man  who  is  called  of  God  to  preach  Christ,  who  is 
directed  by  the  Spirit  both  where  and  when  to  preach,  and  who 
is  anointed  with  power  to  do  the  work  to  which  he  is  sent.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  he  preaches  Christ  to  sinners;  he  must, 
by  the  Spirit's  aid,  bring  sinners  to  Christ.  It  does  not  follow  that 
all  true  preaching  must  necessarily  I'esult  in  the  direct  conversion 
of  sinners,  but  so  far  as  evaugelists  ai'e  concerned  this  is  one  of 
the  marks  by  which  they  are  recognized, — they  bring  sinners  to 
Christ. 

The  story  of  Philip  is  held  up  before  us  as  a  conspicuous 
example  of  this  kind  of  labor,  and  hence  it  was  highly  appro- 
priate that  his  commission  should  be  strictly  limited  to  his  single 
work ;  but  in  the  case  of  Paul  we  see  this  evangelistic  gift  most 
successfully  exercised  in  connection  with  the  additional  work  of 
organizing  and  overseeing  churches,  and  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  gift  was  very  frequently  bestowed  upon  those 
who  were  also  called  to  other  departments  of  Chi-istian  labor.  The 
distinction,  however,  seems  to  have  been  kept  clearly  in  view,  and 
thus  we  see  Paul  exhorting  Timothy,  who  had  already  a  heavy 
work  in  hand,  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist."  In  the  modern 
history  of  the  Church  we  may  find  many  similar  examples.  White- 
field  stands  out  before  us  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Philip.  He 
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hastened  with  impatient  foot  from  city  to  city,  crossed  oceans, 
rano-ed  through  forests,  braved  perils,  endured  hardsliips,  and 
literally  died  iu  the  work,  the  single  work  of  preaching  Jesus  to 
sinners.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  reminds  us  more  of  Paul 
than  of  Philip.  Ho  also  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  equalled 
and  oven  surpassed  Whiteheld  iu  the  amount  of  evangelistic  labor 
ho  performed,  but  in  addition  to  this  work  he  assumed  and  retain- 
ed the  oversight  of  the  believing  congregations  wLiioh  were  gather- 
ed together  under  his  ministry.  Hundreds  of  siinilar  examples 
might  be  cited,  hundreds  indeed  of  men  now  living,  but  it  will 
probably  be  sufficient  mei'ely  to  i-efcr  to  them ; — their  names  will 
at  once  occur  to  every  reader. 

Much  confusion  and  no  little  discord  have  been  occasioned 
in  the  modern  Church  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  between  this 
evangelistic  gift  and  calling,  and  certain  other  gifts  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.    The  terms  clergyman,  minister,  pastor, 
etc.,  have  become  most  ambiguous  words  in  our  day.    We  reject 
the  notion  that  the  Levitcs  have  successors  in  the  Christian 
Church,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  very  definite  ideas  about  the 
proper  functions  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  '  ministry' 
or  '  clergy.'    Hence  it  happens  that  there  is  often  a  most  unreason- 
able demand  made  upon  the  man  who  may  chance  to  be  pastor 
of  a  Christian  flock  to  do  a  work  similar  to  that  of  some  evan- 
gelist who  may  chance  to  pass  by,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
pastor  with  equal  unreasonableness  complains  that  the  evangelist 
interferes  with  his  work.    Many  persons. expect  each  one  of  these 
men  called  ministers  to  combine  in  himself  neai-ly  all  the  gifts 
promised  to  the  whole  body  of  Christian  laborers.    Many  evangel- 
ists, too,  make  the  grievous  mistake  of  supposing  that  every  man 
who  preaches  the  W ord  should  be  able  to  do  the  peculiar  kind  of 
evangelistic  work  in  which  they  themselves  are  engaged,  and 
thus  fall  into  the  most  deploi'able  habit  of   censuring  their 
brethren  for  not  doing  a  work  to  which  God  has  never  called 
them.    Nearly  all  the  popular  prejudice  against  modern  evan- 
gelists may  be  traced  to  this  utterly  unreasonable  practice  of 
comparing  things  which  are  essentially  different.    Both  James  at 
Jerusalem  and  Philip  on  the  Gaza  road  have  their  successors  in 
the  Church  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is  very  wrong  to  array 
the  one  class  against  the  other,  or  to  draw  invidious  compari- 
sons between  them.    We  are  too  prone  to  confound  the  gift  with 
the  office.    We  may  have  all  the  offices  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  and  yet  possess  not  one  of  the  New  Testament  gifts. 
The  evangelistic  gift  is  not  dependent  upon  the  "  ministerial 
"  office,"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  an  evangelistic  office 
recognized  in  the  Church,  chiefly  because  the  gift  is  by  no  means 
a  permanent  endowment.    Philip  seems  to  have  settled  quietly 
down  at  Cesarea  after  his  remarkable  tour,  and  some  of  the 
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most  noted  evangelists  of  modern  times  have  received  their 
anointing-  only  for  special  occasions  or  for  limited  periods. 

The  practical  result  of  this  neglect  to  observe  the  clear  dis- 
tinctions laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  we  see  a 
constant  tendency  to  absorb  the  evangelist  in  the  pastor.  Among 
all  denominations  it  is  the  same.  The  preacher  devotes  all  his 
time  and  strength  to  his  own  little  flock,  and  attempts  little  or 
nothing  beyond  th(nr  circle.  But  while  this  seems  well  enough 
in  itself,  the  Church  in  the  aggregate  ceases  to  grow.  A 
ministry  of  pastors  is  not,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be,  an 
aggressive  ministry.  Thus  it  is  that  we  see  powerful  church 
organizations,  counting  their  ministers  by  the  thousand,  and 
their  members  by  the  hundred  thousand,  manifesting  a  feeling 
of  relief  if  they  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  without  a 
decrease,  and  of  very  great  thankfulness  if  they  can  show  an 
increase  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  A  church  which  wishes  to  be 
aggressive  in  her  character  must  jealously  guard  and  prayerfully 
cherish  the  evangelistic  gift  among  her  people.  Not  a  single 
example  can  be  found  in  all  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  church 
which  did  not  lose  her  aggressive  power  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  decline  or  repression  of  the  evangelistic  gift  in  her  ministry 
or  membership. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  if  those  views  be  cor- 
rect they  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  missionary  work. 
The  same  confusion  of  terras  or  ideas  which  works  ill  to  the 
home  church  is  found  still  more  harmful  in  the  mission  field. 
Thus  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  all  missionaries  are  evangelists, 
because  they  all  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  common  cause  ; 
and  thus  teachers,  pastors,  editors,  printers,  physicians,  and  even 
farmers  and  mechanics,  all  good  and  true  men  it  is  granted, 
are  thrust  forward  to  represent  a  class  of  men  called  and  an- 
ointed by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  a  purely  spiritual  work.  Here, 
too,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  almost  senseless  controversy  be- 
tween the  friends  of  educational  and  preaching  missionaries, — a 
controversy  which  assumes  that  two  good  things  cannot  exist  at 
the  same  time,  or  that  God  may  not  call  one  man  to  teach  and 
another  to  preach.  Still  worse  than  all,  we  find  on  every  hand 
examples  of  the  most  singular  misapplication  of  labor,  men 
assigned  to  tasks  for  which  they  have  few  natural  or  acquired 
qualifications,  and  which  they  find  anything  but  congenial.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  and  yet  truth  requires  it  to  be  said,  that 
many  valuable  years,  if  not  valuable  lives,  have  been  thrown 
away  in  mission  work,  simply  because  men  have  been  assigned 
to  work  not  with  regivrd  to  their  spiritual  calling  and  adapta- 
tion, but  solely  with  I'egard  to  a  policy  or  a  plan  as  cold  and  rigid 
as  an  iron  frame. 

One  of  the  best-known  authorities  on  missionary  subjects  at 
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the  prosont  day  is  Dr.  Rnfus  Aiulcraoii,  of  tlio  Amorican  Board, 
whoso  Lrdnrcs  on  Foreiipi  Minsiona  liavo  boon  very  widely  quoted 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  leading  principle  communicated 
by  him,  aud  adopted  by  the  Board  of  which  he  was  missionary 
Secretary,  was  that  missions  to  the  heathen  should  be  purely 
evangelistic;  aud  consistently  with  this  principle  the  American 
Board  at  one  period  ordered  nearly  all  the  schools  iu  their  Indian 
missions  to  bo  closed,  and  the  missionaries  to  betake  themselves 
to  purely  evangelistic  work.  This  policy  was  not  in  itself  bad,  but 
it  clearly  required  one  thing  to  make  it  successful.  To  carry  on 
an  evangelistic  mission  evangelists  are  needed.  This,  however, 
was  a  point  quite  overlooked  by  the  able  Secretary.  He  continued 
to  send  men  to  India,  but  selected  them  in  the  usual  way  from 
candidates  in  the  theological  seminaries,  scarcely  one  of  whom  had 
ever  done  anything  to  impress  upon  those  around  him  that  he 
was  called  to  be  a  successor  of  Philip.  The  result  is  that  while 
these  missionaries  are  good  men,  pious,  devoted,  cultured — in 
some  respects,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other  missionary  staff  in 
India — their  work  falls  very  far  short  of  what  any  one  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  fiud  at  the  hands  of  New  Testament  evangelists. 
Their  work  differs  from  that  of  several  other  missions  more  in  the 
absence  of  schools  than  in  the  presence  of  evangelistic  labor.  In 
like  manner  individual  examples  might  be  cited  elsewhere.  One 
young  man  who  felt  the  evangelistic  instinct  strong  within  him 
was  sent  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  North  India,  and 
thrust  into  a  schoolroom  with  instructions  to  teach  four  hours 
each  day.  He  tried  to  do  his  duty,  but  the  work  was  like  labor 
at  the  galleys.  Another  man  in  the  same  Mission  went  patiently 
to  his  schoolroom  every  day,  but  said  that,  while  his  love  of 
teaching  was  almost  a  passion,  his  conviction  that  he  should  be 
preaching  Christ  pressed  like  a  constant  burden  on  his  heart. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  North  India,  a  noble  preacher, 
now  in  lieaven,  was  kept  six  years  in  the  schoolroom,  imtil  he 
was  at  last  led  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  could  become  an  efficient 
preacher  in  India.  In  almost  every  mission  it  is  the  same.  Pas- 
tors, teachers,  writers,  evangelists,  all  are  tossed  about  in  confu- 
sion, and  very  many  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  misplaced  for  life. 

This  mistake  becomes  further  apparent  when  we  examine 
the  methods  of  labor  adopted  by  missionaries.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  misplace  labor  as  men.  Thus  we  see  some  men  trying 
to  imitate  the  disciples  by  visiting  as  many  villages  as  possible, 
while  others  take  long  tours,  and  others  again  devote  themselves 
with  jealous  care  to  purely 'preaching  work.'  All  this  is  well 
enough  in  its  way,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  say  a  word  against 
it,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  Philip's  style  of  work.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  very  popular  kind  of  missionary  labor  known 
as  'itinerating,'  wbich  is  too  often  supposed  to  be  a  pretty 
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near  approacli  to  tlie  evangelistic  work  of  the  Now  Testament. 
The  time  and  route  ai*o  selected  by  very  sensible  considerations, 
but  rarely  indeed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  visited,  books  and  tracts  are  distributed,  and  much  good 
work  is  accomplished ;  but  the  picture  of  the  good  missionary  sit- 
ting at  his  tent  door  with  his  family  around  him,  his  horses 
under  the  mango  trees,  his  savory  dinner  iu  the  kitchen  tent,  and 
his  plan  of  future  journeyings  in  his  note-book,  reminds  us  so 
very  little  of  Philip  running  down  the  Gaza  road  to  overtake  the 
stranger  in  the  chariot,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  identity 
should  ever  have  been  even  suspected  between  the  two.  It  is 
not  that  our  modern  itinerant  makes  himself  too  comfortable,  or 
that  Philip's  simple  style  of  dress  and  living  must  be  imitated  by 
every  one  who  engages  in  evangelistic  work ;  but  the  divine  call, 
the  holy  anointing,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  see  the  same  direct  results  which  were  met 
with  in  apostolic  days. 

And  here,  too,  we  find  the  source  of  some  serious  errors  in  con- 
nection with  what  we  have  learned  to  call  the  '  Native  Ministry.' 
For  years  the  cry  has  been  raised  that  we  must  have  a  native 
ministry,  and  most  vigorous  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  meet 
the  want.  But  are  we  sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  seeking 
when  we  raise  this  question  ?  What  Idiul  of  a  ministry  ?  Clearly 
the  evangelist  should  precede  the  pastor;  but  it  is  very  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  demand,  thus  far,  has  been  for  pastors 
rather  than  evangelists.  The  popular  ideal  has  been  the  Euro- 
pean '  minister'  or  '  clergyman,'  and  not  the  evangelist ;  and 
hence  there  seems  some  reason  to  fear  that  before  many  years 
we  will  have  a  great  many  more  ministers  than  churches  to  be 
ministered  to,  and  then,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
have  been  educated  for  the  work,  trained  pastors  will  be  sent  out 
to  do  evangelistic  work,  or  something  approximating  to  it,  and 
of  course  will  succeed  but  indifferently.  Indian  pastors  will  be 
found  no  more  aggressive  than  European  pastors,  and  if  we  are 
seriously  intent  on  the  conversion  of  India,  our  first  care  should 
be  to  try  to  raise  up,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  an  army  of  evan- 
gelists, called  and  anointed  for  the  most  aggressive  kind  of 
Christian  work. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that 
we  need  evangelists,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  we 
come  seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  raising  them  up  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  hour.  To  some  it  may  seem  that  this 
work  is  so  manifestly  and  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Nothing  is  more  clearly 
taught  in  God's  Word  than  that  the  precious  and  vitally  import- 
ant gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  most  easily  forfeited  by  individuals 
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or  by  the  Clinrcli,  aud  that  their  bestowal  very  largely  depends 
upon  the  obedience  and  faith  of  the  recipients.  The  Holy  Spirit 
must  be  recognized  and  lionored  by  the  Church,  else  he  ceases 
to  manifest  his  guidance  and  power.  If  this  bo  true — 'and  it  will 
hardly  be  seriously  disputed — a  very  plain  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  at  once  suggested.  Let  this  gift  be  recognized. 
This  is  the  first  step,  and  it  is  an  absolutel}'  necessary  step. 
Throughout  tlie  past  century  it  has  too  often  happened  that  the 
Church  lias  been  more  disposed  to  repress  than  to  encourage 
the  manifestation  of  the  evangelistic  gifts,  and  there  is  not  a 
church  in  Christendom  to-day  in  which  the  evangelist  does 
not  encounter  more  or  less  opposition.  If  we  really  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  can,  or  does,  call  out  this  order  of  men,  let 
us  habitually  recognize  the  fact,  and  not  be  startled  or  displeased 
when  they  appear.  Next,  if  we  admit  the  reality  of  this  gift, 
wc  should  pray  unceasingly  for  God  to  pour  it  out  upon  his 
people  as  in  the  apostolic  day.  It  is  as  reasonable,  aud  as 
needful,  that  we  should  pray  for  this  blessing  as  for  a  revival, 
or  for  any  other  special  work  of  the  Spirit.  Lastly,  we  should, 
with  most  scrupulous  care,  follow  the  Spirit's  guidance,  and  so 
distribute  the  work  and  workmen  of  the  Church  that  each  one 
may  find  that  particular  corner  of  the  field  to  which  Christ 
has  assigned  him,  and  that  particular  task  for  which  the  Spirit 
has  anointed  him.  In  short,  render  obedience  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  ever-blessed  Spirit,  which  alternately  impelled  and  re- 
strained Paul  in  his  journeyings,  will  most  assuredly  give  to  our 
Indian  Church,  as  at  the  beginning,  prophets  and  evangelists, 
pastors  and  teachers,  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  needful  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  India's  salvation. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  frontier  towns  in 
America,  there  lived  a  humble,  modest  Christian  man,  a  mulatto  by 
race,  with  but  a  very  slight  education,  and  without  any  peculiar 
intellectual  gifts  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
knew  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  selected  this  man  to  go  as  his 
messenger  to  a  people  sitting  in  gross  darkness.  A  deep  and 
abiding  conviction  took  possession  of  his  heart  that  he  should 
go  towards  the  north-west,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  to  whom  God  should  lead  him.  No  one  understood  or 
approved  his  call,  but  an  inward  voice  prompted  him  to  go,  and 
at  last  he  resolved  to  obey  without  taking  further  counsel  with 
flesh  and  blood.  He  left  his  home  and  set  his  face  towards  the 
wilderness.  Braving  dangers,  enduring  hardships,  often  trav- 
elling for  days  through  a  pathless  forest,  he  at  last  found 
himself  among  a  tribe  of  wild  savages.  He  asked  for  an  ini^er- 
preter,  and  found  a  drunken  half-breed  through  whom  he  deiiv. 
ered  his  message.  It  was  a  simple  story,  the  story  of  his  own 
conversion  and  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  his  heart  j  but,  told 
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ill  simplicity  and  earnestuess,  and  coupled  witli  liis  straight- 
forward affirmation  that  he  had  come  as  God's  messenger,  it 
soon  began  to  produce  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  people, 
and  numbers  were  converted  to  God.  As  the  work  went  forward, 
it  acquired  increased  momentum  until  it  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  for  a  time  absorbed  every  other  interest.  Hunting,  fishing, 
public  games,  private  and  tribal  quarrels,  and  all  kinds  of  ordinary 
work  were  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  community  were  found  day 
after  day  waiting  upon  the  Lord  and  eagerly  inquiring  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  faithful  evangelist  continued  for  several  years 
among  the  children  of  the  forest,  saw  many  glorious  triumphs 
of  grace,  but,  worn  out  by  labor  and  exposure,  he  obtained  an 
early  release  from  toil,  and  went  home  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
rest  in  his  Father's  house. 

Can  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  called  this  man, — John  Steward 
was  his  name,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention, — call  men  in  like 
manner  in  India  to  go  out  to  distant  towns  and  villages,  or  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  specified  places  nearer  at  hand  ?  Can  he  put 
the  divine  seal  upon  his  messenger,  and  give  him  that  most  cer- 
tain of  all  visible  evidences  of  a  divine  call,  the  conversion  of 
souls  ?  Do  we  expect  to  see  such  evangelists  as  this  man  in  India 
during  our  day  ?  These  questions  should  be  most  prayerfully 
considered  by  us.  If  India  is  ever  to  become  a  Christian  empire, 
the  race  of  evangelists  must  first  appear  upon  the  scene,  and 
until  we  see  scores  of  such  men  as  Philip  of  old,  and  John  Steward 
of  modern  times,  going  out  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  the  problem  of  India's  conversion  will  remain  unsolved. 
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By  Babu  Ram  Chandra  Basu,  SHAJEnANPoRE. 


r§"^HE  Rev.  William  Taylor  pointed  out  the  main  features  of  his 
JL  missionary  policy  in  one  of  his  able  though  rambling  speeches 
delivei'cd  at  Shajeliauporc  some  time  before  his  departure  from  tho 
country.  Mr.  Taylor  is,  as  our  readers  know  very  well,  one  of  those 
itinerant  evangelists  who,  like  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  have 
done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in  various  portions  of  the 
world  ;  and  his  attempt  to  touch  the  dead  mass  of  Indian  Chris- 
tianity into  life  has  been  so  signally  successful  that  his  right  to  be 
heard  on  all  questions  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  not 
to  mention  its  evangelistic  operations,  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  sensible  man.  An  evangelist  of  rich  and  varied  experienc3,  a 
writer  of  considerable  ability,  and  a  speaker  whose  popularity  among 
the  masses,  if  not  among  persons  of  rank  and  education,  is  unri- 
valled, Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  those  men  whose  expressed  sentiments 
it  is  neither  polite  nor  even  safe  to  treat  with  contempt.  We 
shall  therefore  refer  to  a  few  of  those  opinions  which  are  pecu- 
liarly his  with  the  respect  due  to  them ;  and  if,  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  as  public  critics,  we  are  obliged  to  express  our  dis- 
sent from  any  of  them,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered  want- 
ing in  that  courtesy  and  deference  to  which  his  extraordinary 
career  of  successful  philanthropy  entitles  him. 

Mr.  Taylor's  object  in  coming  to  this  country,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly discouraging  circumstances  which  obliged  him  to  betake 
himself  to  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  four  years  of  earnest 
and  persevering  toil  before  his  departure,  were  briefly  but  eloquently 
mentioned  in  the  speech  under  consideration.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  sole  object  in  coming  to  the  country  was  to  work 
among  people  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  not 
among  professing  Christians.  He  had  proclaimed  the  simple  truths 
of  Christianity  to  those  who  are  very  appropriately  called 
the  heathen  of  Christendom,  and  he  had  seen  a  great  and  glorious 
work  commenced  and  vigorously  pushed  forward  among  them 
by  the  magic  of  simple  Gospel  preaching.  The  circumstances  of 
the  heathen  in  the  Church  were  hardly  different  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  heathen  beyond  its  sacred  precincts.  Such 
being  the  case,  might  not  the  same  life-giving  truths,  preached  with 
similar  simplicity,  produce  in  the  dark  wastes  of  heathendom 
the  very  same  glorious  results  which  he  had  seen  displayed  in 
the  equally  dreary  wildernesses  of  Christendom  ?    Might  not  tho 
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sim]ilo  story  of  tlic  Cross,  prcacliod  with  power  and  demonstration 
of  tlic  Spirit,  electrify  the  unbelieving-  populations  of  the  country 
as  easily  and  as  certainly  as  it  had  galvanized  into  life  vast 
bodies  of  professing  Christians  scarcely  better  than  they  in 
Africa  and  Australasia  ?  Such  was  evidently  the  train  of  reason- 
ing which  induced  the  great  evangelist  to  think  of  trying  his  sim- 
ple apostolic  plan  of  operations  among  Hindus  and  Musalmans; 
and  his  ardent  and  buoyant  spirit  must  liavo  seen  unf  olded  before 
it  pictures  of  success  such  as  those  which  stimulated  the  marvel- 
lous energy  of  a  Duff  and  a  Judson,  as  under  similar  circumstances 
they  looked  forward  to  the  triumphs  of  their  beloved  work. 
But  these  glorious  visions  of  success  were,  as  it  were,  tempo- 
rarily eclipsed,  and  his  intrepid  spirit  daunted  for  a  while,  as, 
landing  in  the  country,  he  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  around  him.  Accustomed  to  work  among 
professing  Christians,  and  cognizant  of  all  the  openings,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  profession  from  practice  iii 
the  case  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them,  he  did  not  need  a 
long  time  to  discover  the  fact  that  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the 
country  was  deplorably  bad,  and  that,  with  such  a  low  standard  of 
faith  and  practice  to  present  and  appeal  to,  the  Christianization  of 
the  heathen  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  he  had  come  to  preach,  the  heathen  must  have 
its  good  effects,  in  the  lives  of  its  sincere  professors,  displayed  before 
them  ;  and  where  the  effects  were  so  bad,  anything  like  a  fiivorable 
opinion  of  the  creed  with  which  they  were  associated,  as  conse- 
quents are  associated  with  their  antecedents,  could  not  possibly  be 
entertained.  To  secure,  therefore,  a  favorable  reception  of  Chris- 
tian truth  by  our  non-believing  countrymen,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  that  separated  Christian 
profession  from  Christian  practice  in  the  country,  to  elevate  the 
tone  and  quicken  the  spirit  of  Indian  Christianity.  Various  argu- 
ments might  be  presented  in  favor  of  the  heaven-bestowed  re- 
ligion, the  excellencies  and  claims  of  which  he  was  determined 
to  set  forth.  Its  historical  evidence  with  its  mighty  array  of  testi- 
mony so  eminently  fitted  to  set  forth  its  supernatural  origin  and 
supernatural  growth,  its  internal  evidence  based  on  its  beautiful 
adaptability  to  our  condition  as  guilty  sinners  trembling  under 
the  terrible  sword  of  divine  vengeance,  the  originality  and  gran- 
deur of  its  doctrines,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  moral  pre- 
cepts, the  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  dazzling  effulgence  of 
its  grand  central  truths, — all  these  might  be  dilated  on  with  an 
eloquence  quickened  by  intensity  of  faith  and  fervency  of  feel- 
ing. But  these  converging  lines  of  proof,  which  conjointly 
present  an  array  of  evidence  such  as  might  bring  infidelity  itself 
within  the  pale  of  faith  and  obedience,  could  not  be  appreciated 
by  the  uneducated  masses  of  our  countrymen, — could  hardly  be 
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appreciated  cveu  by  tlio  educated  few.  But  there  was  one 
argument  which  could  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all — • 
"the  arguuicnt/'  as  Mr.  Taylor  einpliatically  said,  "  of  a  holy 
"  CliurcJi."  And  this  was  the  argument  which  Mr.  Taylor  ardently 
wished  to  be  in  a  position  to  present  before  the  heathen  of  tho 
country,  and  that  his  ardent  wish  might  become  a  fact,  ho 
vigorously  commenced  work  among  its  professing  but  merely 
nominal  Christians. 

There  was  nothing  original  in  this  lino  of  ai'gument  which 
.  induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  give  up  his  cherished  desire  of  preaching 
to  the  Hindus  and  Musalmans  for  a  time,  or  to  alter  his  pre- 
conceived plan  of  operations.  The  connection  between  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  the  country  and  the  work  of  propagandism 
begun  by  the  missionaries  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not 
bespeak  much  penetration  on  the  part  of  those  who  notice 
and  recognize  it, — that  it  betrays  positive  insanity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ignore  it.  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  the  only 
man,  nor  the  first  man^  to  see  that  the  greatest  obstacle  which 
Christianity  has  to  contend  with  here  proceeds  not  from  the  op- 
position of  our  non-believing  countrymen,  but  from  the  scandalous 
lives  of  its  false  professors.  The  missionaries  as  a  body  were 
thoroughly  aware  of  this  difficulty  in  their  way,  and  did  as  much 
as  they  could,  consistently  with  their  stipulations — expressed  or 
understood — with  the  churches  they  represented,  to  surmount 
and  overcome  it,  long  before  Mr.  Taylor  was  known  out 
of  California.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  original  in  the 
arguments  which  induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  postpone  almost  in- 
definitely the  practical  development  of  the  missionary  plan 
with  which  he  came  into  the  country.  But  there  was  something 
original  in  what  he  did,  if  there  was  nothing  original  in  what 
he  thought.  Missionaries  before  his  arrival  had  seen  the  ob- 
stacles before  which  his  mighty  spirit  quailed  for  a  time ;  but  they 
had  gone  on  with  their  own  work,  leaving  Providence  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  in  its  own  time  and  way,  or  devoting  to  the 
task  of  surmounting  them  such  portions  of  their  time  and 
energy  as  they  could  snatch  from  their  main  duty.  He,  however, 
adopted  a  method  of  procedure  which  was  singular,  inasmuch 
as  he  gave  up  missionary  work  entirely  for  a  time,  and  com- 
menced work  as  an  itinerant  pi-encher  to  Christian  congrega- 
tions. And  no  sane  man  could  find  fault  with  him  for  adopt- 
ing this  line  of  action,  since,  being  under  no  obligation  to 
serve  as  a  missionary,  he  was  at  liberty  either  to  push  on  or 
to  abandon  the  work  he  had  come  to  accomplish.  He  was  not 
an  accredited  agent  of  a  missionary  society,  was  his  own  master, 
and  could  therefore  have  his  own  way.  But  the  missionaries, 
with  whom  some  of  his  friends  show  a  disposition  to  find  fault, 
were  not  circumstanced  as  he  was,  and  could  not  consequently 
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act  as  lio  did.  Tlicy  wero  not  servants  of  Christ  at  largo,  but 
were  servauts  also  of  the  churches  by  whom  they  had  been  de- 
puted to  perform  a  particular  work  ;  and  they  could  not  abandon 
the  sphere  of  duty  marked  out  for  them  without  j^laying  with 
their  consciences.  And  so,  while  we  free  Mr.  Taylor  from  all 
blame  for  suspending  his  missionary  operations  for  a  time,  we 
can  also  free  the  missionaries  from  all  blame  for  steadily  refusing 
to  act  as  he  did. 

And  hci-e  it  may  bo  proper  to  dispose  of  the  (juestion  to 
which  Mr.  Taylor's  well-known  line  of  action  has  given  sorae- 
promiueuce,  namely,  Are  the  missionaries  properly  so  called — that 
is,  ladies  and  gentlemen  sent  by  European  and  American  churches 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen — at  liberty  to  devote  their  time 
almost  exclusively  to  work  among  nominal  Christians  ?  To  this 
question  we  unhesitatingly  reply.  No.  Missionaries  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  at  liberty,  regard  being  had  to  their  profession  and  to  the 
promises,  stipulations  and  vows  involved  therein,  to  devote  to  the 
work  which  Mr.  Taylor  pushed  forward  with  might  and  main 
more  than  their  hours  of  leisure  snatcbed  from  their  own  sphere 
of  duty.  We  say  as  a  rule,  for  under  special  circumstances — cir- 
cumstances demanding,  and  therefore  justifying  a  temporary  depar- 
ture from  established  usage  or  routine  work — missionaries  may 
devote  themselves  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  to  work  among 
nominal  Christians.  And  we  believe  that  some  have  actually  been 
called  to  it  by  the  Great  Master,  who  has  been  pleased  to  sig- 
nify his  approval  of  their  apparently  erratic  course  by  crowning 
it  with  signal  and  even  astounding  success.  But  what  is  justi- 
fiable in  exceptional  cases  may  be  open  to  grave  objections  when 
adopted  as  a  rule.  Nor  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  at 
present  there  is  some  danger  of  the  standing  policy  of  missions 
with  reference  to  this  question  being  reversed, — of  missionaries  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  considering  it  their  duty  to  consecrate 
their  best  hours  to  English  congregations,  and  devote  only  the 
crumbs  of  their  time  to  direct  evangelistic  work.  To  obviate  this 
danger  we  would  succinctly  state  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
look  upon  the  standing  policy  of  missions  on  this  head  as  the  right 
policy,  and  to  deprecate  anything  like  a  wholesale  departure 
therefrom. 

To  substantiate  our  position  we  have  not  to  plunge  our- 
selves into  logical  subtleties  and  profound  disquisitions.  We 
have  only  to  point  out  the  patent  fact  that  our  view  is  in  unison 
with  that  maintained  and  promulgated  by  the  largest  number 
of  missionaries  in  India.  There  is  hardly  a  single  point  on 
which  anything  like  a  consensus  of  missionary  opinion  can  be 
obtained.  Missionaries,  like  all  educated  men  and  independent 
thinkers,  are  at  loggerheads  with  one  another  on  many  of  the 
important  questions  which  bear  on  their  office  and  work ;  and  the 
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varieties  of  opinion  thoy  have  uphold  and  vontilatcd  form  a  body 
of  interesting^  missionary  litcraturo.  J5ut  if  tlicro  m  ono  point 
ou  wliich  soinotliing'  liko  a  consensus  of  opinion  can  bo  obtained 
amongst  them  it  is  this,  that  their  main  work  is  evangrlistic,  not 
pastoral,  and  that  therefore  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  devote  to 
European  or  Eurasian  cougi'egations  more  than  their  hours 
of  leisure  snatched  frora  their  own  sphere  of  labor.  Half-a- 
dozen  missionaries  may  scarcely  bo  found  ready  to  justify  the 
course  which  wo  have  been  pointing  out  as  reprehensible  as  a 
rule  ;  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  favor  it,  when  weighed  against 
that  of  almost  the  entire  missionary  body,  would  only  kick  tho 
beam. 

But  why  look  to  a  consensus  of  missionary  opinion  ?  The 
views  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  what  may  be  called  the  new 
policy  are  in  accord  with  ours.  These  gentlemen  even  do  not 
justify  missionaries  in  this  apparently  erratic  course  except  when 
they  throw  up  their  salaries  and  dissolve  their  connection  with 
missionary  societies.  The  fact  that  in.  their  opinion  the  mis- 
sionaries who  work  almost  exclusively  for  English  congregations 
should  cease  to  be  stipendiaries  of  missions  as  early  as  possible, 
and  throw  their  support  on  the  persons  to  whom  they  minister 
the  bread  of  life,  is  an  indisputable  proof  in  favor  of  the  position 
we  occupy  and  are  trying  to  maintain. 

Nobody  questions  for  a  moment  that  the  work  which  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  missionaries  are  pushing  forward  with  such  zeal, 
earnestness  and  success,  will  ultimately  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  that  which  may  be  called  the  special  work  of  missions. 
The  work  of  Christ  in  the  country  is  not  uniform  or  one-sided. 
It  has  many  phases,  and  consists  of  departments  which  are  indis- 
solubly  linked  to  and  dependent  on  one  another.  But  this  uni- 
versally admitted  interdependence  of  parts  does  no  more  justify 
a  particular  worker's  unauthorized  migration  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  or  rather  his  desertion  of  his  own  appointed 
departmental  work,  than  the  well-known  coherence  of  the  varied 
departments  of  the  public  service  justifies  an  officer's  throwing 
up  his  own  work  for  that  of  another  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connected. 

But  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  fettered,  as  the  missionaries  are, 
and  consequently  the  course  of  action  he  adopted  was  perfectly 
justifiable,  though,  as  we  shall  show,  not  half  so  favorable  to  the 
work  he  came  to  accomplish  as  he  thought,  and  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  by  his  friends.  Nor  was  his  success  in 
this  line  of  action  less  astounding  than  that  of  Mr.  Moody  in 
Scotland  and  England.  He  began  work  by  paying  what  may 
be  called  a  flying  visit  to  the  various  mission  stations  of  his 
church  in  Northern  India,  and  organizing  churches  in  Lucknow 
and  CawnporOj — churches  which  have  since  become,  under  able 
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missionaries,  flouvisliiug  centres  of  pastoral  operation  in  tlioso 
parts  of  tlio  country.  Ho  tlien  proceeded  to  Bombay,  and 
laid  tho  foundation  of  a  Methodist  Church,  which,  under  his  own 
supervision,  flourished  so  conspicuously  that  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
ligious public  were  fixed  upon  the  gi'cat  wonder-working  preacher. 
Ho  visited  several  other  places  in  the  Western  Presidency, 
and  wherever  ho  went  unusual  success  attended  and  crowned 
his  labors.  Calcutta  then  attracted  his  attention,  as  well  by  its 
prominent  position  among  tho  metropolitan  cities  of  the  country 
as  by  its  need  of  Christian  work.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
encountered  difficulties  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  seen  in 
his  lifetime,  and  here,  therefore,  some  of  tho  sterling  virtues 
of  his  character  were  displayed  to  advantage.  His  wonderful 
perseverance  and  iron  will  overcame  all  the  obstacles  heaped 
up  in  his  path,  and  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  nucleus  of 
a  church  which  under  his  gifted  successor  is  exerting  in  the 
City  of  Palaces  a  widespread  and  beneficial  influence.  Prom  Cal- 
cutta he  went  to  Madras,  where  his  labors^  as  in  other  places, 
were  abundantly  successful. 

The  following'  figm^es,  taken  from  the  Luchiow  Witness,  show 
the  glorious  results  of  his  short  stay  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
than  the  north  : — 
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Add  to  this  tho  facts  that  he  has  created  a  sensation  through- 
out the  country  in  favor  of  Methodism,  that  he  has  infused  a  sort 
of  new  life  into  many  of  its  churches,  that  he  has  popularized 
revivals  in  regions  the  inhospitable  climate  of  which  had  been 
universally  represented  as  unfavorable  to  such  demonstrations  of 
religious  earnestness,  and  that  he  has  opened  the  way  for  other 
eminent  revivalists  to  think  of  our  claims  in  their  "  circuranaviga- 
"  tion"  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  we  do  not  overrate  Mr. 
Taylor's  work  when  we  say  that  few  great  men  have  accomplished 
so  much  within  so  short  a  time. 

An  attempt  to  trace  such  stupendous  success  to  its  proper 
causes  is  very  desirable  at  a  time  when  Christendom  is  still 
wondering  at  the  mighty  achievements  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey.  The  success  of  all  these  known  and  honored  revivalists 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  various  parties.  Their  friends 
and  admirers  have  uniformly  overestimated  it,  while  those  who 
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do  not  admire  tlicui  or  approve  of  their  modes  of  procedure 
have  done  all  they  could  to  depreciate  it.  To  steer  between 
the  errors  committed  by  the  one  party  and  those  committed  by 
the  other,  to  examine  facts  candidly  and  deduce  no  conclusions 
excepting  such  as  are  justified  by  them, — this  becomes  in  conse- 
quence a  task  of  difficulty.  It  must,  however,  bo  admitted  that 
the  success  attained  by  these  evangelists,  however  dazzling  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  is  only  partial,  not  general.  Ic  is 
confined  to  the  masses,  and  has  not  risen  many  steps  above  the 
base  of  the  social  pyi-amid.  The  classes  benefited  in  India  by 
Mr.  Taylor's  ministrations  are  largely  the  unlettered  classes, 
those  which  come  under  the  general  terms  the  "  Eurasian"  and 
the  "  poor  white," — terms  which  have  of  late  attained  to  a  rather 
unenviable  notoriety.  Keeping  this  fact — namely,  the  limited 
nature  of  the  success  attained — in  view,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
account  for  it.    The  following  points  will  make  the  inatter  clear. 

The  success  attained  is  attributable  in  the  first  place  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  departure  from  what  may  be  called  the  rigid  and 
conventional  style  of  preaching  now  in  vogue.  This  style  of  preach- 
ing should  by  no  means  be  made  the  butt  of  all  the  ridicule  which 
has  of  late  been  hurled  against  it  by  many  well-meaning  and 
right-minded  persons.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that,  though 
eminently  fitted  to  benefit  the  educated  classes,  its  influence 
over  the  masses,  over  those  who  are  destitute  of  education  and 
refinement,  is  almost  nil.  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  friends  have 
discovered  and  boldly  adopted  the  right  method  of  reaching 
these  large  though  neglected  classes.  His  style  of  preaching 
is  positively  insufferable  in  a  congregation  of  refined  and  educated 
persons.  To  show  this  we  would  refer  to  a  sermon  of  his 
which  we  had  the  privilege  to  listen  to  at  Shajehanpore, — 
a  sermon,  moreover,  which,  as  it  was  preached  to  a  congregation 
of  intelligent  and  venerable  missionaries,  might  have  been  pur- 
posely placed  a  little  above  his  usual  mode  of  preaching-.  We 
have  forgotten  the  text  on  which  he  preached,  but  that  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  consequence,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Taylor,  though 
he  condescends  to  bow  to  the  prevailing  fashion  by  giving  out 
a  text,  is  too  big  to  allow  himself  to  be  confined  within  its 
narrow  plot  of  ground.  He  spoke  of  the  indifference  and  apathy 
with  which  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  was  regarded  in  Bethlehem,  and 
minutely  reported  some  conversation  imagined  to  have  been  held 
between  the  fruit-sellers  and  corn-dealers  of  that  impoi'tant  though 
small  town  and  the  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East  to  pay 
homage  to  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews.  He  then  passed 
into  the  glorious  regions  wherein  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
saw  and  heard  things  unspeakable,  and  faithfully  reported  a  debate 
which  had  been  solemnly  carried  on  in  a  parliament  of  angels 
and  archangels.    He  then  ivhistled,  and  showed  how  an  angel 
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descended  from  the  heavens  to  favoi'  mankind  with  a  message  from 
on  high.  He  then  referred  to  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the 
Old  Testament^  and  after  railing  at  university  education  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  important  fact  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  his  "  father's  vineyard,-"  he  favored  his  audience  vrith 
an  interpretation  which,  though  represented  by  him  as  exceedingly 
original,  was  regarded  by  them  as  exceedingly  eccentric.  The 
discourse  was  a  marvel  of  bad  taste  and  bad  reasoning,  and  the 
educated  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  listened  to  him  could  not  but 
regard  its  tedious  length  with  evident  impatience;  But  if  this 
identical  sermon  had  been  preached  to  a  congregation  of  uneducated 
men,  this  marked  impatitmce  would  have  been  converted  into  an 
intense  interest.  Mr.  Taylor  knows  the  persons  to  whom  he  has  to 
preach,  as  well  as  a  great  statesman  like  Bismark  knows  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  He  knows  that  many  of  his  hearers  are 
little  better  than  little  children,  and  that  if  he  wishes  to  influence 
them  ho  must  resort  to  the  style  of  lecturing  which  is  utilized 
in  the  lower  forms  of  a  grammar  school.  And  while  the  learned 
platitudinarian,  whose  sermon  is  a  model  of  good  taste,  good  com- 
position and  unexceptionable  logic,  fiils  to  make  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  their  dull  minds,  his  influence  over  them  is  un- 
bounded. Without  speaking  disrespectfully  of  anybody,  we  may 
say  that  the  same  reason,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
made  Cardinal  Richelieu  a  great  statesman,  makes  Mr.  Taylor  a 
great  preacher,  namely,  a  conviction  that  mankind  in  general,  or 
the  parties  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  are  not  better  than  little 
children. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  portion  of  our  subject  without 
referring  to  the  well-known  oddities  and  eccentricities  with  which 
his  sermons  abound.  They  are  displays  of  wit  and  even  drollery, 
pleasant  stories,  droll  anecdotes,  queer  turns  of  expression, 
quaint  imagery,  amusing  witticisms,  and  such  like  things — things 
which  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  though  positively  reprehensible 
when  mingled  with  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church  of  God. 
If  these  things  were  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  his  philanthropic 
labors  to  a  happy  issue,  we  might  not  be  induced  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  severe  sentence  of  condemnation.  But 
they  were  not  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  never  resorted  to  by  several  successful  preachers  of 
his  own  class,  such  as  Dr.  Thoburn,  Mr.  Osborn  and  others.  They 
are,  moreover,  doing  some  positive  mischief  by  raising  a  host 
of  servile  imitators,  preachers  who,  destitute  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
ability  but  furnished  with  his  defects,  are  in  different  spheres  of 
labor  converting  preaching  into  charlatanism,  the  solemnity  of 
religious  services  into  the  buffoonery  of  farcical  performances. 
To  these  preachers  we  have  to  say,  mutatis  mutandis,  what 
Frederick  the  Great  said  to  Voltaire,  "  I  can  bear  with  your 
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"fiiults  for  tlio  sako  of  your  meritSj  but  your  nieco  lias  not  written 
"  Mehomet !" 

J\lr.  Taylor's  great  success  may  iu  the  second  place  bo  traced 
to  his  bold  departure  from  what  may  bo  called  conventional  systems 
of  theologij.  The  spruce"  theologian  of  the  day  takes  upon  liim- 
self  the  agreeable  task  of  tracing  the  work  of  conversion  from 
its  commencement  to  its  consummation,  and  points  out  its  vari- 
ous stages  with  mathematical  precision.  The  anxious  soul  in 
quest  of  this  blessing  must  pass  through  certain  prescribed 
conditions,  must  experience  a  season  of  penitential  grief,  then 
a  season  of  unavailing  effort,  then  a  season  of  despondency,  and 
finally  get  into  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  sinner 
must,  like  Bunyan^s  pilgrim,  weep  over  his  burden  of  sin  and 
iniquity,  run  eagerly  out  of  the  city  doomed  to  destruction, 
pass  tremblingly  under  the  awful  precipices  and  crags  of  the 
mountain  which  overhangs  and  overshadows  the  path  of  Legality, 
get  a  fall  into  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  finally  emerge  into 
happiness  and  glory  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross  !  Even  those  theo- 
logians who  do  not  admit  the  necessity  of  so  artificial  and  fanci- 
ful a  division  of  the  work  of  conversion  cannot  see  how  a  soul 
can  hiive  rest  in  Christ  before  experiencing  a  season  of  spiri- 
tual sorrow  and  spiritual  gloom.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  has 
shaken  off  the  fetters  of  stiflF,  crystallized  theology,  and 
instead  of  calling  sinners  to  penitential  sorrow  invites  them  to 
rest  and  joy ;  and,  as  sinners  most  naturally  like  to  rejoice 
rather  than  weep,  they  listen  to  his  preaching  with  hopefulness 
and  come  forward  with  promptitude.  There  is  also  another 
point  in  which  he  difiers  from  the  "  spruce"  theologian.  He 
makes  no  distinction  between  respectable  and  arrant  sinners,  and 
does  not  prescribe  for  the  latter  an  amount  of  penance  fifty- 
fold  more  trying  than  what  he  prescribes  for  the  former.  The 
respectable  sinner  who  gratifies  his  inclinations  and  passions 
in  the  ballroom  or  at  the  billiard  table  is  not  entitled,  in  his 
opinion,  to  more  consideration  than  the  ragged  rascal  who  has 
ruined  himself  in  the  tavern  and  the  brothel.  They  both  havo 
lived  without  God  in  the  world,  and  if  any  penance  is  to  be 
prescribed,  they  must  both  be  called  upon  to  pass  through  or 
groan  under  the  same  amount  and  degree  of  it.  Instead  of 
encouraging  respectable  sinners  by  bright  smiles,  and  discourag- 
ing arrant  knaves  by  dark  frowns,  he  brings  good  news,  the 
genuine  Gospel,  to  all  classes  of  men  living  without  God  in  the 
world; — and  his  triumph  is  marvellous. 

Another  reason  of  Mr.  Taylor's  success  is  his  bold  depar- 
ture from  what  may  be  called  the  conventional  caste  rules  of 
society.  Mr.  Taylor  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
there  are  only  two  castes  recognized  in  the  Bible,  the  converted 
and  the  unconverted ;  and  he  does  not  allow  his  movements 
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to  be  fettered  by  tlioso  artificial  rules  wliicli  liave  set  different 
portions  of  society  in  array  against  one  another.  He  does  not 
approach  persons  belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of  society  as 
a  refined  gentleman,  determined  in  tho  greatness  of  his  condescen- 
sion to  raise  them  to  a  comfortable  position  beneath  his  feet. 
On  the  contrary  he  calls  them  to  a  close  masonic  fraternity,  where- 
in every  man  is  a  brother,  and  every  woman  is  a  sister.  However 
low  may  be  the  social  standing  of  the  candidate  for  initiation 
into  this  sacred  order,  the  moment  he  is  brought  in  he  is  on  a 
par  with  its  most  respectable  and  most  gifted  members.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  to  him  "  Brother  Taylor/'  and  Mrs.  Taylor  is  to  him 
"  Sister  Taylor.''  He  is  raised  both  spiritually  and  socially, 
and,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  real  dignity  of  human  nature, 
he  meets  man  as  man,  even  while,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  his 
unworthiness,  he  humbles  himself  before  God.  We  do  not  say 
that  Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted  the  right  policy  ;  but  we  do  maintain 
that  this  policy  has  led  to  his  being  hailed  as  a  friend  amongst 
people  who  do  not  care  a  straw  for  caste-proud  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  his  wonderful  success 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society  is,  humanly  speaking,  mainly 
attributable  to  that  greatness  of  soul  which  has  raised  him  above 
the  narrow,  caste  prejudices  of  society. 

Add  to  all  this  Mr.  Taylor's  triumphant  faith  in  his  mission, 
his  boundless  energy,  his  wonderful  perseverance  and  his  marvel- 
lous elasticity  of  both  principle  and  disposition,  and  we  have 
enumerated  all  the  prominent  causes  of  his  remarkable  success. 
Mr.  Taylor's  faith  in  his  work  and  his  own  call  thereto,  and  in  his 
own  method  of  operations  is  so  great  that  at  first  he  seems  to 
be  the  very  type  of  self-esteem  and  self-opinionativeness.  His 
motto  is  nil  desperandmn,  and  every  step  of  his  extraordinary 
career  shows  his  iron  determination  never  to  allow  himself  to  be 
defeated.  The  cases  that  are  most  unpromising,  that  lead  ordin- 
ary minds  to  the  last  stage  of  hopelessness  and  despair,  are  the 
very  cases  on  which  he  bestows  his  best  attention  and  his  best 
efforts.  And  when  once  he  has  undertaken  a  case,  however  bad 
and  unpromising  it  may  be,  he  will  not  abandon  it  till  his  object 
is  gained.  The  example  of  lady  crusaders  doggedly  and  per- 
sistently continuing  in  prayer  and  supplication,  till  recalcitrant 
publicans  sit  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  weep  over  the  ruin 
they  have  brought  to  countless  bi'ight  homes  and  blithesome 
hearts,  is  the  sort  of  example  Mr.  Taylor  sets  in  almost  all  the  steps 
he  takes  in  his  line  of  action.  Nothing  daunts  him,  nothing 
damps  his  zeal,  nothing  causes  his  buoyant  spirits  to  droop.  His 
enemies  attack  him,  his  friends  desert  his  cause,  his  converts 
fall  away  from  the  right  path,  but  his  hopeful  and  cheerful  frame 
of  mind  never  abandons  him,  his  belief  in  his  mission  is  never 
shaken.  Such  a  man,  with  such  a  disposition  and  such  hopes,  never 
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fails  to  bo  successful,  simply  bocauso  defeat  is  ono  of  tboso  words 
which  arc  not  found  in  bis  dictionary. 

But  now  lot  us  pass  on  from  Mr.  Taylor's  work  to  liis  mis- 
fsioiiari/  polUuj,  wbicb  is  not  without  some  traits  of  originality 
and  attractiveness.  What  the  main  features  of  this  policy  are  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  say,  as  Mr.  Taylor  himself  has,  as  a  rule,  never 
been  very  communicative  on  the  point,  and  bis  friends  have  at- 
tributed to  him  sentiments  so  various,  incoherent  and  contradictory 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  advocate  all  of  them  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  saue.  ^V'e  must  wait  till  the  big  book  he  has 
written  on  bis  Indian  career  is  out,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  sot  it  forth  in  all  its  entireness.  But  mean- 
while no  one  who  has  watched  bis  career  here  will  object  to  our 
repi'esentmg  the  following  as  its  principal,  salient  features. 

Mr.  Taylor  wishes  in  the  first  place  to  surround  the  country, 
or  to  gird  it,  with  what  may  be  called  Sihelt  ofJioly  churches.  He 
wishes  to  raise,  in  those  centres  of  influence  from  which  the  light 
of  civilization  is  radiating  into  circumjacent  regions,  and  through 
them  into  the  remotest  borders  of  the  country,  churches  of  a 
primitive,  apostolic  stamp,  and  by  presenting  Christianity  in  all  its 
simplicity,  purity  and  glory,  as  well  as  by  removing  the  obstacles 
presented  in  the  scandalous  lives  of  its  false  professors,  to  draw  the 
people  towards  them.  This  is  certainly  a  noble  object ;  and  as 
far  as  it  is  accomplished  so  far  will  it  prove  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  the  cause  of  missions.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  all  this  can  bo  but  partially  done  before  the  millennium. 
Churches  thoroughly  holy,  bui'ning  with  missionary  zeal  and 
missionary  earnestness,  and  presenting  no  obstacles  to  the 
spread  of  truth  in  the  lives  of  their  individual  members,  are 
beautiful  visions  not  to  be  reabzed  for  many  a  long  day  to 
come.  And  if  missionary  operations  in  general  were  suspended 
till  such  churches  bad  been  reared,  or,  in  other  words,  if  mission- 
aries were  to  defer  working  for  the  natives  till  they  had  presented 
to  them  an  irrefragable  argument  in  spotless  congreg'ations  of 
believing  men  and  believing  women,  the  evangelization  of  the 
country  would  have  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  or  perhaps 
thrown  beyond  the  confines  of  possibility.  To  draft  missionaries, 
therefore,  from  their  own  work,  and  depute  them  to  perform  this, 
is  in  our  humble  opinion  somewhat  chimerical  and  Quixotic.  This 
is  an  important  bi'auch  of  the  Lord's  work  in  this  country ;  but 
it  is  distinct  from  missionary  work,  and  ought  to  have  its  own 
institutions  and  agencies.  The  two  branches  of  the  work  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time.  Imagine  a 
man  who  has  a  flourishing  congregation  of  Christians  to  watch, 
distinguishing  himself  and  winning  laurels  as  a  bazar  preacher! 
It  is  simply  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  ivhole  of  his  time  and 
attention  is  needed  to  enable  him  to  discharge  faithfully  his  duties 
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towards  tho  precious  souls  over  whom  ho  exercises  a  spiritual  super- 
vision. If  he  attempts,  as  somo  preachers  do,  both  the  duties,  he 
will  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  please  two  mas- 
ters and  succeeds  in  pleasing  neither.  We  therefore  object  to  mis- 
sionaries being  drafted,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
from  their  own  work,  even  for  so  noble  an  object. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  the  second  place  wishes  ro  raise  up  a  mis- 
sionary agency  to  be  supported  by  his  own  churches,  and  sent 
forward  by  them  to  perform  what  may  be  called  aggressive  work 
among  Hindus  and  Musahnaus.  This  is  also  a  very  worthy  ob- 
ject, but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  humanly  speaking,  neither  he  nor 
.  his  immediate  successor  will  live  to  see  the  good  day  when  such 
an  agency  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  His  churches  are  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  own  without  considerable  assistance  from 
Europe  and  America,  from  which  continents  men  and  money 
have  up  to  date  flowed  in  to  help  forward  his  work.  In  plain 
English,  they  cannot  build  their  own  places  of  worship  or  sup- 
port their  own  pastors  unaided.  It  will  therefore  be  long  be- 
fore they  are  in  a  position  to  take  part  in  the  aggressive  work 
of  missions ;  and  if  missionaries  have  to  withdraw  from  their 
own  sphere  of  labor  in  order  to  make  these  churches  flourish,  the 
evangelization  of  the  country  will  again  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
To  make  it  possible  for  his  churches  to  undertake  such  work,  Mr. 
Taylor  is  doing  his  best  to  cheapen,  so  to  speak,  missionary  labor. 
But  some  of  the  unnatural  rules  which  he  has  been  compelled 
to  adopt  in  this  attempt  give  a  Quixotic  character  to  his  entire 
policy,  and  foreshadow  its  complete  collapse.  His  missionaries, 
for  instance,  ai'e  not  allowed  to  marry.'  But  one  of  them  Itas 
married,  and  others,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  follow  suit.  That 
money — 'Call  it  filthy  lucre  if  you  please — has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  raising  the  intelligence,  respectability  and  piety  of  the 
ministry  in  all  countries  under  the  sun,  as  with  almost  every 
other  reform,  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  friends  are  apt  to  forget. 

Mr.  Taylor  moreover  wishes  to  raise  up  a  lay  agency  such 
as  will  render  to  the  mission  cause  the  sort  of  assistance  which 
was  I'endered  by  John  the  Baptist  when  the  great  missionary 
enterprise  initiated  by  God  dawned.  This  improvised  agency, 
though  fitted  to  do  much  good,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  supersede  the 
regularly  trained  and  appointed  agency  of  missions.  The  work 
they  are  expected  to  do  is  too  fitful,  too  spasmodic  to  render 
the  systematic  work  of  men  set  apart  for  missionary  toil  unneces- 
sary and  useless.  Nay,  their  labor,  when  not  followed  up  and 
supplemented  by  that  of  persons  better  trained  than  they  can 


^  This  is,  we  think,  a  mistake.  We  have  made  inquiries,  and  are  unable 
to  learn  that  celibacy  is  in  any  way  required.  Even  if  there  is  such  a  rule, 
the  missionaries  seem  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  break  it. — Ed.  I  E.  B. 
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])oss'bly  bo,  would  not  olfecfc  much;  wliilc  it  is  an  undoniiiblo  fact 
that  tlio  gl(jrions  visions,  entcrtainod  by  sonio,  of  the  good  likely 
to-  result  from  their  nnpaid  labor,  liavo  not  yet  been  realized 
anywhere  iu  the  extensive  field  oecupied  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Taylor's  system,  moreover,  is  inherently  unfitted 
to  fe(;d  and  nourish  that  sublime  stylo  of  piety  which,  properly 
exhibited,  does  more  good  than  a  world  of  preaching.  It  has  too 
much  of  wliat  is  called religious  rowdyism,"  too  much  of  tho 
turmoil  of  perpetual  action,  and  too  little  of  the  charm  of  quiet 
meditation  to  be  fitted  to  produce  and  foster  sublime  piety,  lofty 
self-consecration  or  heroic  virtue.  If  we  go  out  in  quest  of  a 
female  who  could  remain  wrapt  iu  meditation  and  prayer  for 
hours  like  Madame  Adorna  of  Genoa,  or  of  a  man  of  a  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  chai-acter  like  that  of  Fcnelon  of  Cambray,  we  must 
leave  tiro  tents  of  Mr.  Taylor  very  far  indeed  behind  us. 

Mr.  Taylor's  work  when  superadded  to  tho  current  work 
of  Indian  missions  might  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  them. 
Some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  friends,  however,  are  not  content  to  seo 
it  occupying"  this  subsidiarij  position,  but  go  the  length  of  re- 
presenting it  as  tho  only  proper  work  of  missions,  destined  to 
supersede  their  current  modes  of  procedure.  As  a  rule  they 
undei'estimate,  and  even  decry^  the  systems  in  operation  in  mis- 
sion fields.  In  their  opiuioUj  orphanages  do  not  pay,  mission 
schools  only  prepare  boys  for  the  entrance  examination,  theo- 
logical seminaries  are  nuisances,  and  a  paid  native  ministry 
the  standing'  curse  of  missions.  In  their  opinion  all  that  the 
country  needs  in  the  present  stage  of  missionary  operation  is  to 
sweep  away  mission  compounds  aud  mission  schools  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  and  to  place  mission  work  on  the  stable 
basis  on  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  rearing  its  superstructure.  Those 
who  have  carefully  read  Dr.  Newman's  letters  published  some 
time  since  in  the  American  paper  the  Christian  Advocate,  will 
admit  that  we  are  not  misrepresenting  things  when  we  say  that 
reformers  of  the  idtra-Taijlorite  school  are  occupying  a  position 
hostile  to  the  modes  of  operation  ordinarily  resorted  to  in 
Indian  missions.  While  we  admire  the  enthusiasm  of  these  good 
men  and  appreciate  their  work,  we  cannot  but  join  issue  with 
them  when  they  go  the  length  of  attacking  that  which  may- 
be represented  as  the  backbone  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
in  the  country.  A  belt  of  holy  churches  (or  rather  partly 
holy  and  partly  unholy — a  thoroughly  holy  church  being  an 
impossibility  before  the  millennium)  would  not  Christianize  the 
countiy  with  the  magical  celerity  with  which  it  was  expected  to 
be  evangelized  by  those  of  our  wise  countrymen,  who  on  seeing 
the  telegraph  wires  mounted  exclaimed,  "  When  these  wires  are 
"  completed,  Govornment  will  pull  them,  and  the  whole  country 
"  will  bo  Christianized  !"  It  would  not  render  bazar  prcach- 
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ing,  as  conducted  by  men  set  apart  and  ihcrrfore  paid  for  tlie 
purpose,  school  work  as  managed  by  paid  teachers,  orphanage 
supervision  through  the  instrumentahty  of  paid  agents,  and 
theological  instruction  imparted  by  paid  professors  to  paid  stu- 
dents of  divinity, — it  would  not  render  these,  and  other  things 
of  the  sort,  useless  superfluities.  Nay,  we  believe  that  when  Mr. 
Taylor's  own  system  passes  from  its  present  rudimentary  into 
an  advanced  stage,  it  will  itself  develop  into  all  the  institutions 
which  are  decried  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  he  will  have  to 
send  agents  to  Europe  and  America  to  collect  funds  to  support 
them  !  Mr.  Taylor  is  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  through 
Ms  zealous  missionaries,  and  if  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
send  out  the  preachers  and  female  laborers  that  he  has,  his  claim 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country  would  be  universally 
recognized.  We  sincerely  and  heartily  advocate  his  work  in 
aijditiou  to  the  current  work  of  Indian  missions,  not  certainly  in 
supersession  thereof. 
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TUANSLATED  BV  ReV.  J.  C.  W.  GOSTICK,  MySOUE. 


THE  following  lullaby  was  composed  by  Huchchanna,  a  vil- 
lage accountant,  of  Sdliir.  It  is  written  in  praise  of  Kusha 
and  Lava,  the  famous  sons  of  Rama.  The  first  few  verses  are 
confined  to  glowing  descriptions  of  tlie  women  wlio  nui\sed  tlio 
boys  in  infancy,  and  from  them  we  may  clearly  learn  the  Hindu's 
beau-ideal  of  female  beauty  and  grace.  At  the  fifth  stanza  the 
poet  closes  the  description  and  addresses  Kusha  and  Lava. 
Throughout  the  poem  Vishnu  is  spoken  of  as  their  father  under 
his  various  names,  and  his  mighty  deeds  in  the  incarnations  are 
narrated.  In  the  fifth  stanza  the  theme  is  the  theft  of  the  Vedas, 
and  the  fish-incarnation.  In  the  next  the  turtle  incarnation  and 
the  supporting  of  the  mountain  Mandara  during  the  churning  of 
the  '  milk  sea'  are  alluded  to.  Then  the  Buddha  incarnation  is 
mentioned,  concluding  with  a  reference  to  the  horse-incarnation 
yet  to  come.  The  succeeding  verses  are  panegyric.  The  boys 
are  addressed  as  the  hope  and  stay  of  the  great  line  of  Raghu 
(Rama's  great-grandfather),  and  the  last  verse  contains  a  pathetic 
appeal  fi-om  the  village  accountant  that  they  would  come  and 
dwell  in  his  home. 

I. 

Women  like  famed  Manmatha's  wife, 

Large-eyed  with  tresses  loBg, 
Bending  with  oscillating  breasts, 

Did  rock  and  sing  a  song. 

CJiorus. 

Jo,  Kusha,  Rama's  worthy  son  ! 

Jo,  vanquisher  of  foes  ! 
Jo,  Lava,  from  Sliri  Rama  sprung, 

Thy  strength  the  foeman  knows. 

II. 

Women  with  waists  a  hand  might  clasp, 

Small  as  a  finger  ring. 
Whose  jewels  in  sweet  cadence  rang, 

Did  rock  the  cot  and  sing. 
Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha !  etc. 

IIL 

Women  with  bright  and  sparkling  eyes 

As  large  as  two  hands  joined. 
Stooping  with  slender  waists,  with  joy 

To  rock  the  cot  combined. 
Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha!  etc. 


*  Continued  from  No.  IX.,  p.  37. 
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lY. 

On  K;i^lia  and  on  L;iva  Ihcy 

Thoii-  lotns-oyos  did  strain  ; 
They  rocked  the  cot  with  tinkling  arms, 

And  sang  a  sweet  refrain. 
Cliona-'. — Jo,  Kuslial  etc. 

V. 

Yonr  father  Vishnu  killed  the  thief 

Who  stole  the  Vedas  dear  ; 
He  saved  fi'oni  woo  the  holy  gods  : 

Ye  sons  of  Sltii,  hear  ! 

Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha  !  etc. 

VI. 

In  turtle's  form  he  helped  the  gods 
Who  mourned  their  hapless  fate, 
The  sunken  hill  he  raised  aloft, 
Ye  sons  of  Vishnu  great ! 

Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha  !  etc. 
VTT. 

A  noble  saint  in  rishi's  form 

Him  Sai'aswati  blest. 
Like  some  proud  steed  again  he'll  come  : 
Ye  sous  of  SIta,  rest ! 

Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha!  etc. 
VIII. 

Grandsons  of  Dasharatha,  jo  ! 

Unmatelied  in  wisdom's  ways 
Ruthless  amid  the  battle's  din, 
Superb  as  solar  rays. 

Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha  !  etc. 
IX. 

Ye  pillars  of  the  llaglin  race 

Like  to  Manmatha  bold, 
Your  birth  dis])elled  all  Sita's  grief 
Your  grandeur  can't  be  told. 
Chorus. — J6,  Kusha!  etc. 
X. 

Jo,  jo,  Mukunda's  sons  far-famed, 

Strong-limbed  and  lotus-eyed, 
Jo,  sons  of  Sita,  hear  my  prayer. 

Within  ni}'  liome  abide. 

Chorus. — Jo,  Kusha!  etc. 

The  next  lullaby,  in  praise  of  Krishna,  refers  chiefly  to  his 
birth  and  victory  over  the  monster  serpent  KaHyoraga : — 

I. 

On  Shravana's  eighth  day,  at  ere, 

When  Eohir.i  did  shine, 
The  "  father  of  Manmatha"  came. 

Gods  rocked  the  babe  divine. 
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liiili.  fair  Laksliuii's  spouse,  who  rul'st 

O'er  heavoii,  oai'th  and  hell, 
Jji'ili,  tho  f>;(Kls  are  hlcsL  by  th(?e, 

'i'liou  kill'st  the  serpent  iell. 

II. 

Four  cliains  tho  holy  A^edns  r«rinecl. 

Four  worlds  a.  cradle  were, 
"  Oil  lather  of  the  '  four-faced,'  come  !" 

Tliey  rock'd  and  breathed  the  prayer. 
Chorus. — Lali,  fair  Lakshmi's,  etc. 

ITT. 

The  lotus-eyed  who  fled  with  fcai* 

When  they  tho  snake  did  see, 
Gaysome  returned,  with  jewelled  arms 

'J'liose  luoon-faced  ones  rocked  thee. 

Chorus. 

Lali,  fair  Lakshmi's  spouse,  who  rul'sfc 

O'er  heaven,  earth  and  hell, 
Lali,  the  gods  are  blest  by  thee, 

Thou  kill'st  the  serpent  fell. 

In  liis  book  ou  tlie  Reh'rji'on  of  the  Hiiulns,  Ward  says  : — "  Tho 
black-faced  monkey  Hanuman,  the  son  of  the  god  Pavana,  by 
"  Aujana,  a  female  monkey,  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
"  Shiva.  The  Hindus  worship  Hanuman  on  their  birthday  to 
"  obtain  long  life,  which  they  suppose  this  monkey  can  bestow, 
"as  he  is  immortal.  In  some  temples  his  image  is  set  up  alone, 
"  and  in  others  with  that  of  Rama  and  Sita,  and  worshipped 
"  daily.  The  worship  of  Rama  is  always  preceded  by  a  few 
"  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Hanuman."  The  following  verses 
are  a  translation  of  a  lullaby  sung  to  his  praise  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  first  stanza  Vishnu  and  Rama  are  spoken  of 
synonymously,  and  allusion  is  made  to  Bhddevi  (the  goddess 
Earth).  Aujana-devi  and  Vayu,  the  mother  and  father  of  Hanu- 
manta,  are  mentioned  in  the  second.  The  defeat  and  death  of 
Lankini,  the  giantess  who  defended  Lanka,  by  Hp.numanta,  and  his 
carrying  of  Rama's  ring  to  8ita  and  of  her  jewel  to  Rama,  are  the 
chief  topics  of  the  third. 

I. 

0  fi'iend  of  mighty  Vishnu  ! 

Tihiidevi's  chosen  lord  ! 
In  life,  iu  death  the  constant  friend 

Of  Rama  the  adored  ! 
The  lord  of  heaven,  Indra,  thee 

For  noble  deeds  did  praise  ; 
The  mystic  Vedas  are  to  thee  , 

As  old-accustom'd  ways. 
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Chorus. 

Jo,  jo,  Hanumanta ! 

Jo,  lord  of  riches  vast ! 
Jo,  highest -gifted  lord  ! 

In  prowess  uiisurpass'd ! 
Jo,  jo ! 

II. 

Anjana-d6vi  bare  thee 

To  Vayu  thy  great  sire  ; 
Thou  scrvedst  Vishnu  lotus-eyed, 

The  demons  felt  thy  ire. 
Throughout  the  world  thou'rt  famous  ; 

In  SIta's  deepest  grief 
From  thee  the  sacred  nectar  came,  ■ 

And  soon  she  found  relief. 

Chorus. — Jo,  jo,  Hanumanta ! 
III. 

Lankiui  withstood  in  vain 

Thy  path  to  Lanka's  halls ; 
And  Bramha's  potent  arrow  sped, 

Harmless  on  thee  it  falls. 
From  Rama's  hand  to  Sita's 

Thou  took'st  the  welcome  ring  ; 
From  Sita's  hand  to  llama's  thou 

A  token  good  didst  bring. 

Chorus. 

Jo,  jo,  Hanumanta  ! 

Jo,  lord  of  riches  vast ! 
Jo,  highest-gifted  lord ! 

In  prowess  unsurpass'd  ! 
Jo,  jo! 

The  Lingaits  sing  tlie  following  lullaby  in  praise  of  Parvati, 
tlie  vpife  of  Shiva ;  it  was  composed  by  the  poet  Shivabasappa 
of  Surapura,  and  refers  to  the  quarrel  between  Parvati  and  her 
father  Dakyha-Bramha,  and  to  her  being  again  born  as  the  child 
of  Himavanta  and  Menaki : — 

I. 

Daksha  the  son  of  Bramha 

(For  rage  his  heart  did  fill) 
Oblations  made,  and  loudly  cried 

''Great  Shiva  I  will  kill." 
Parvati  at  once  arose 

And  left  her  husband's  side. 
And,  fiU'd  with  wifely  love  and  fear. 

To  her  dread  father  hied. 
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Chorus. 

J6,  jo,  qnccn  Parvati  ! 

Jo,  Iliitin  vaiita's  c  hild  ! 
J6,  Gauii,  Shiva's  wile  ! 

Renowii'd  for  mercy  mild  ! 
36,  jo. 

II. 

She  littered  words  of  wisdom, 

He  heard  with  frantic  ire  ; 
O'ercome  with  grief,  with  mad  resolve 

She  leapt  into  the  fire. 
In  pure  Meiiaki's  still  womb 

Nine  months  she  humbly  lay, 
Then  to  the  world  again  she  came 

lu  the  appointed  way. 

Chorus. — Jo,  jo,  queen  Parvati !  etc. 
III. 

In  golden  cot  they  laid  her. 

In  crowds  the  women  came. 
For  far  and  wide  the  tale  was  told, 

Great  was  the  infant's  fame. 
And  when  they  saw  its  glory, 

And  saw  its  glory's  sheen, 
"  'Tis  Parvati,"  they  gladly  cried, 

"  'Tis  Parvati  the  queen." 

Chorus — Jo,  jo,  queen  Parvati !  etc. 

0  Parvati,  of  mercy 

Thou  pure  primal  spring  ! 
As  sunlight  dissipates  the  gloom, 

Joy  to  the  good  dost  bring. 
As  bees  o'er  flowers  hover. 

Thou  with  the  good  dost  stay, 
In  Surapura,  Parvati, 

Abide  with  me  I  pray. 

Chorus. 

Jo,  jo,  queen  Parvati ! 

Jo,  Himavanta's  child  ! 
Jo,  Gauri,  Shiva's  wife ! 

Eenown'd  for  mercy  mild  ! 
Jo,  jo! 
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Art.  VI. — The  History  op  Pkotestant  Missions  in  India, 
from  their  commpiirement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev. 
'M.  a.  Shekkino,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Loud.  London :  Trubner 
&  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.  1875. 


THE  volume  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  sup- 
plies an  undoubted  want  in  missionary  literature.  Till  its  ap- 
pearance no  history  of  Missions  at  once  comjjreliensive,  compendious 
and  reliable  was  to  be  found  ;  and  the  curious  student  of  history, 
or  the  missionary  who  desired  to  shape  his  plans  and  labors  by  the 
light  of  experience,  was  obliged  to  exhume  information  piecemeal 
from  such  disjointed  and  fragmentary  works  as  Brown's  History 
of  Missions,  or  from  the  more  valuable  but  no  less  incomplete 
pages  of  Hough's  History  of  Christianity  in  India.  In  Sir  John 
Kaye's  work  with  the  same  title  we  have  an  admirable  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  as  a  whole ;  but 
the  record  of  missionary  effort  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  labors  of 
bishops  and  chaplains  among  the  European  residents,  that  one 
gets  at  the  former  only  by  a  painful  process  of  burrowing  and 
sifting  among  the  latter,  and,  when  got  at,  the  information  is 
found  to  be  small  in  amount  and  meagre  in  details.  Besides  these 
sources  of  knowledge  one  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  except 
such  histories  of  isolated  missions  as  Marshman's  Lives  of  Carey, 
MarsJiman  and  Ward,  or  such  general  and  discursive  disserta- 
tions as  Duff's  India  and  Indian  Missions,  both  excellent  in 
their  way,  but  laying  no  claim' to  be  regarded  as  more  than  frag- 
mentary contributions  towards  a  still  unwritten  and  comprehensive 
history. 

Nor,  indeed,  till  now  did  the  elements  necessary  for  such  a 
history  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  and  exactness  to  warrant  its 
compilation.  Only  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  collect  and  summarize  the  statistics  of  mission  work 
and  its  results  in  India.  The  two  sets  of  statistical  tables  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Mullens  in  185  1-6 1,  and  that  recently  published, 
chiefly  under  Mr.  Sherring's  editorship,  and  bringing  down  the 
census  of  results  to  187 1,  are  the  only  reliable  data  which  we  pos- 
sess for  ascertaining  the  present  position  of  the  various  Protestant 
missions  in  India,  and  their  relative  progress  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  years.  And,  although  Mr.  Sherring  does  not  himself 
say  so,  it  can,  we  think,  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  prep- 
aration of  these  statistics,  while  furnishing  him  with  most  valu- 
able and  essential  material  of  history,  gave  at  the  same  time  the 
impulse  to  his  historic  pen.  Then,  among  other  causes  contrib- 
uting to  make  a  comprehensive  history  of  Indian  Missions  both 
desirable  and  more  easy  of  accomplishment,  we  have  the  firm  hold 
which  even  the  more  recently  established  missions  are  taking  on 
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thoir  respective  fields  ;  the  extensive  trial  whicli  lias  boon  made  of 
agencies  and  nu)des  of  work  varied,  and  soiaotiinos  almost  opposed; 
and  the  frank,  if  not  cordial,  recognition  which  missionary  effort 
and  its  results  are  now  meeting  at  the  hands  of  that  Government 
which,  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  took  up  against  mis- 
sions a  position  of  determined  and  intolerant  hostility. 

From  the  scholarly  and  accomplished  author  of  The  Indian 
Church   during  the,  MiUirt;/  and  several  other  standard  works, 
who  by  his  compilation  of  recent  statistical  tables  had  specially 
qualified  himself  for  the  task,  a  history  of  Protestant  Missions 
was  to  be  expected  which,  while  sufficiently  comprehensive,  ac- 
curate and  reliable  to  be  of  real  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  would 
at  the  same  time  possess  such  graces  of  style  as  to  attract  and 
fascinate  even  the  general  reader.    By  undertaking  and  complet- 
ing his  task  he  has  laid  his  brother  missionaries  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.    His  aim,  as  clearly  laid  down  in  the  preface, 
was  "  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  various  methods,  plans  and 
"  projects  which  have  been  pursued  in  the  formation  and  growth 
"  of  the  Indian  Protestant  Church,  sufficiently  minute  to  be  correct, 
"  and  yet  so  compacted  together  and  interwoven  as  to  suffer 
"  neither  in  unity  nor  comprehensiveness.    My  desire,  in  short, 
"  has  been  to  show  how  the  wave  of  Christianity,  commencing  in 
"  one  corner  of  the  land,  has  gradually  advanced  until  it  has 
"  spread  over  the  whole  country."    This  aim,  we  think,  he  has 
very  successfully  achieved ;  and,  as  the  result,  we  bave  before  us 
a  history  clear  and  connected  in  its  narrative,  sufficiently  full  in  its 
details,  and  attractive  in  its  style,  while  so  arranged  and  method- 
ized as  to  easily  yield  up  its  information  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory, and  to  be  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  on 
missions.  To  us  one  of  its  chief  excellencies  is  its  suggest! veness. 
Mr.  Sherring  is  not  content  with  presenting  the  dry  facts,  or  even 
the  stirring  romance  of  missionary  life  and  labor.    Not  only  does 
he  with  wisely  sparing  hand  point  the  moral  and  read  off  the  lesson 
which  distinguished  success  or  failure  suggests,  but  even  when  he, 
with  rare  reticence,  avoids  this,  he  so  presents  the  facts  as  that 
they  themselves  become  eminently  suggestive.    Every  new  chap- 
ter, almost  every  page,  bristles  with,  valuable  hints  which  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  to  every  missionary  reader  points  of  comparison 
with  his  own  work, — revealing,  it  may  be,  the  hitherto  undis- 
covered causes  of  failure,  confirming  him  in  courses  of  action  on 
which  he  may  have  but  timidly  and  tentatively  entered,  or  leading 
him  to  adopt  new  modes  ensuring  the  desired  success. 

While  approving  generally  of  Mr.  Sherring's  division  of  his 
subject  into  groups  naturally  and  geographically  attaching  them- 
selves to  great  missionary  centres,  there  does  seem  to  us  a  little 
want  of  historical  perspective,  or  rather  a  reversal  of  its  usual 
laws,  in  the  treatment  of  earlier  as  compared  with  more  recent 
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mission  history.  The  early  history  of  the  Dauish  Mission  at 
Tranquebar  and  its  oiishoots,  for  instance,  is  given  with  consid- 
erable fnlncss  and  detail,  occupying  the  first  sixty  pages  of  the 
book,  while  to  the  same  district  and  its  missions  daring  the 
present  century  scarcely  twenty  pages  are  assigned ;  and  the 
entire  extensive  group  of  missions  scattered  over  Central  India 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  is  summed  up  and  dismissed  in  a 
bare  modicum  of  some  thirteen  pages.  We  can  well  under- 
stand, however,  that  this  want  of  perspective,  which  brings  into 
greater  relief  earlier  as  compared  with  more  recent  history,  is 
in  a  great  measure  natural  and  unavoidable.  It  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  which  makes  the  dis- 
tant spectator  of  the  battle  a  more  full  and  reliable  narrator  of 
its  varying  fortunes  than  he  who  mixes  in  its  tumult.  The  mis- 
sions of  last  century  are  now  removed  to  such  a  distance  from 
the  historian  as  that  they  can  be  clearly  and  calmly  grasped,  and 
all  their  details  mastered  and  limned.  The  historian  is  himself  a 
maker  of  the  modern  history  which  he  writes — a  soldier  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  bewildered  somewhat  with  its  smoke  and 
dust.  Of  the  modes  of  work  which  are  still  only  on  trial,  the  re- 
sults cannot  be  definitely  given;  nor  can  he  speak  of  mission- 
aries still  in  the  field  with  that  unrestrained  freedom  of  praise  or 
blame  with  which  he  can  review  the  character  and  work  of  those 
who  have  played  out  their  part  and  rested  from  their  labors. 
Mr.  S  herring  shows  great  tact  and  moderation  in  speaking  of 
contemporary  missionary  brethren.  He  depai-ts  from  his  usual 
reticence  only  when  speaking  of  such  old  and  renowned  heroes 
as  a  Duff  and  a  Wilson,  a  Kennedy  and  a  Mather,  and  a  few 
others  like  them,  whose  long  periods  of  distinguished  service  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field  raise  them  far  above  the  reach  of 
jealousy  and  detraction.  When  he  blames  at  all,  it  is  only  to 
bring  down  the  lash  of  censure  with  stinging  force  on  such  of- 
fenders as  the  Leipzic  Lutherans,  who  have  made  themselves 
notorious  by  shameless  proselytizing  fTom  other  missions,  and 
by  sanctioning,  if  not  fostering,  all  the  evils  of  caste  within  a 
Christian  church. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  review  to  indicate  further 
than  has  already  been  done  the  historic  methods  which  Mr. 
Sherring  has  followed,  or  to  discuss  the  very  admirable  grouping 
into  which  his  successive  pictures  of  missionary  life  and  labor 
have  been  thrown.  Still  less  do  we  intend,  by  a  string  of  quota- 
tions and  comments,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the 
pearls  of  thought  and  diction  which  are  found  scattered  at  ran- 
dom throughout  the  pages  of  his  goodly  volume.  Feeling  sure  that 
the  book  itself  will  soon  find  an  honored  place  on  the  shelves  of 
every  missionary's  library,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  would  be 
unnecessary  and  superfluous.    We  desire  rather  to  bi'ing  before 
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our  readers  a  few  of  tlioso  great  lessons  wliicii  the  missionary  ex- 
periences presented  in  this  volume  are  fitted  to  teach  and  sug- 
gest, and  to  discuss  the  conclusions  drawn  by  its  author,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  still  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy.  To  every 
true  worker  in  the  mission  field  this  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion :  What  has  the  past  to  teach  me  for  my  guidance  in  the  pre- 
sent ?  How  can  1  ])rofit  by  the  experience,  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  those  who  have  "  finished  tlieir  course'^  before  mo,  or 
who  still  "  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith"  in  other  parts  of  the  field  ? 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  the  volume,  the  date  which 
assigns  the  year  1 705  as  that  of  the  first  Protestant  mission  to 
India  suggests  comparisons  with  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
effort,  well  worth  considering',  and  not  at  all  flattering  to  the 
then  state  of  Protestant  Europe.    More  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before   Zicgenbalg  and  Pliitschau  began  their  labors  at 
Tranquebar  on  the  east  coast,  Francis  Xavier  had  burst  like  a 
meteor  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  and,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  never  flagged,  a  faith  that  never  staggered,  and 
an  energy  that  never  seemed  to  weary  or  wear  out,  had  planted  the 
Cross  in  thousands  of  Indian  villages,  and  baptized  into  the  faith 
of  the  Crucified  One  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indian  converts. 
It  may  be,  as  it  has  often  been  urged,  that  Xavier's  zeal  burned 
more  for  the  triumph  of  hia  church  and  order  than  for  that 
of  Christianity  and  its  saving  and  cleansing  power,  that  his 
doctrines  were  unsound,  his  knowledge  of  the  native  languages 
imperfect,  and  consequently  his  teaching  marred  by  many  defects 
and  crudities.    It  may  be  affirmed  that  his  converts  were  no 
more  changed  and  Christianized  than  the  baptismal  sprinkling 
and  sign  of  the  cross  could  make  them,  where  Christ  was 
unapprehended,  the  heart  untouched,  and  the  life  unchanged. 
All  this  may  be  urged  with  considerable  truth ;  but  still  there 
remains  the  great  fact  of  sacrifices  made,  hardships  undertaken, 
almost  superhuman  efforts  put  forth,  that  poor  fishermen  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  no  less  than  native  nobles  and  the  magnates 
of   the  Portuguese   viceregal   court,  might   learn  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  confess  him  as  their  Saviour  and  their 
God.    Not  less  can  it  be  doubted  that  had  his  successors  in 
the  mission  field  been  men  of  like  apostolic  faith,  devotion  and 
zeal,  instead  of  grasping  priests  and  cunning  impostors,  such 
a  work  would  have  been  done  in  Southern  India  as  would 
have  won  for  the  Church  of  Rome  the  great  mass  of  its  teem- 
ing populations,  and  shut  the  door  effectually  against  the  entrance 
of  Protestant  agents.    And  while  all  this   was    being  done; 
while  Xavier's  noble  work  was  being  flashed  before  their  eyes ; 
while  his  unworthy  successors    were   avoiding   all   that  was 
best  and  noblest,  and  imitating  all  that  was  false  and  faulty  in 
his  labors — while  they  were  striving  to  win  the  Syrian  churches 
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to  Rome  by  blamlisliinoiits,  or  to  crush  tlioin  by  persecution, 
whnt  were  the  churches  of  Protestant  Europe  doing'  ?  The  trutli 
must  be  spoken.  Nothing  !  They  were  content  to  look  on  while 
Xavier  agonized,  as  if  the  Christianizing  of  heathens  was  a  work 
in  which  they  had  neither  interest  nor  part.  The  struggles  of  the 
persecuted  Syrian  Christians  and  the  cry  of  their  anguish  seem 
to  have  drawn  from  them  no  sympathy,  or  at  least  no  effort  to 
save.  And  it  was  not  till  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed  away 
that  in  one  of  the  smallest  Protestant  states  of  Europe,  and  that 
holding  but  a  small  stake  in  the  great  Indian  peninsula,  the 
missionary  spirit  first  arose  and  began  to  concern  itself  about 
the  perishing-  millions  of  Hindustan.  Much,  doubtless,  may  be 
urged  in  excuse  or  extenuation  of  Protestant  Inkewarmness  and 
backwardness  in  taking-  up  the  cause  of  missions.  Whilst 
Xavier  was  running  his  brief  but  g'lorious  career  in  India,  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe  were  only  emerging-  from  the 
throes  of  the  Reformation  epoch,  and  maintaining  a  fierce 
struggle  for  existence  against  the  deadly  hostility  and  perse- 
cuting power  of  Rome.  Struggling  for  bare  existence  themselves, 
they  had  no  thought  nor  energy  to  spare  for  swarthy  heathen 
thousands  of  miles  away.  Even  after  Protestantism  had  emerged 
from  these  struggles  and  made  good  her  position,  the  selfishness 
and  narrowness  which  exclusive  and  engTOSsing  care  for  self- 
preservation  aad  self-interest  never  fails  to  engender  still  clung 
to  her,  and  she  was  fain  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  to  enjoy  a 
breathing-space  of  she  lay  on  her  oars  and  watched  the 

ebbing  tides  of  moderatism,  which  threatened  to  strand  her  on  the 
mud  at  last.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  indeed, 
we  find  a  few  faint  gleams  of  the  missionary  spirit  breaking  out 
in  isolated — generally  abortive,  but  not  the  less  noble — efforts  for 
the  ingathering  of  the  heathen.  Such  was  that  undertaken  by  a 
noble  but  ill-fated  band  which  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
left  Geneva  to  carry  the  Grospel  to  Brazil.  Such,  nearly  a  centui-y 
later,  were  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Swedes  in  Lapland  and 
the  Dutch  in  Ceylon.  Such,  too,  was  the  Danish  mission  to 
Tranquebar,  the  narrative  of  whose  struggles  and  triumphs  forms 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
India.  It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  these  smallest  and  weakest 
of  Protestant  states  that  in  them  alone  a  few  sparks  of  the  fire  of 
missionary  zeal  burst  forth  and  were  cherished ;  while  larger  and 
more  powerful  states  like  GeiTnany  and  England  were  content  to 
look  on  with  apathy,  or  to  evaporate  aJl  their  zeal  in  sending 
gracious  letters  of  sympathy,  or  miserable  doles  of  money  quite 
insufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  doors  of  the  self-sacrificing 
men,  to  whose  other  anxieties  and  discouragements  was  often 
added  the  want  of  all  things  necessary  not  only  to  comfort,  but 
to  a  bare  and  pinched  subsistence. 
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Up  to  the  close  oE  tlio  last  century  even,  so  little  were  the 
claims  of  the  h(>atlieu  on  the  Church  of  Christ  understood  or 
acknowledged,  that  the  few  zealous  men  who  dared  to  advocate 
them  were  sneered  at  and  opposed  by  the  magnates  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  churches  alike.  The  leaders  of  the  church  courts  in 
Scotland  were  not  ashamed  to  denounce  missions  to  the  heathen 
as  unchristian  and  revolutionary — a  "  liying  in  the  face  o£ 
"  Providence/^  who  liad  constituted  our  dusky  cousins  in  India 
worshippers  of  dumb  idols  and  mnkers  of  miraculous  muslins, 
and  the  woolly-headed,  thick-lipped  sons  of  Afi'ica  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  behoof  of  Christian  and  civilized 
men  !  One  is  forced  to  wonder  now  how  these  venerable 
"  pillars  of  the  church"  could  go  on  reading  from  their  pulpits 
those  glorious  Messianic  psalms  and  prophecies  which  speak  of 
the  spread  of  Messiah's  king'dom  to  earth's  remotest  bounds,  and  of 
the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  as  fellow-heirs  in  all  its  light  and 
liberty  and  joy,  who  could  go  on  reading'  the  Saviour's  last  com- 
mand to  his  disciples,  in  virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were 
commissioned  as  ministers  of  his  word,  without  catching  a  single 
glimpse  of  the  meaning  wrapped  up  in  these  pregnant  words,  or 
being  tired  with  one  spark  of  zeal  for  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Saviour's  kingdom.  That  they  did  so,  that  they  continued  so  long 
to  read  with  "  the  vail  upon  their  hearts,"  reads  to  us  a  most 
emphatic  and  important  lesson — this,  namely,  that  men  can  only 
find  in  the  Bible  and  take  out  of  it  that  which  they  have  spiritual 
insight  to  see  and  comprehend ;  that  the  man  of  small  heart 
and  contracted  sympathies  will  altogether  fail  to  see  and  grasp 
truths  that  sparkle  on  the  sacred  page,  and  lie  revealed  in 
Heaven's  own  light  to  the  man  of  large  heart  and  broader  sym- 
pathies. Let  those  well-meaning  but  mistaken  men  take  warn- 
ing, who  will  insist  that  all  Bible  truth,  like  a  pure  and  perfect 
chrysolite,  lies  enshrined  in  the  articles  of  some  confession  or  creed, 
and  who  would  stereotype  once  and  forever  the  bounds  and  content 
of  the  Church's  faith.  If  our  forefathers  for  so  many  generations 
remained  spii-itually  blind  and  unreceptive  to  the  missionary 
spirit  and  injunctions,  that  to  us  seem  to  flash  with  so  bright  and 
overpowering  a  radiance  from  the  sacred  page,  may  there  not  be 
truths  equally  weighty,  duties  equally  solemn,  which  we  of  this 
age  have  still  failed  to  grasp  or  discharge,  but  which  our  children, 
with  enlarged  spiritual  vision,  shall  see  and  reverence,  while  they 
wonder  at  our  blindness,  even  as  we  wonder  at  the  blindness 
of  our  sires  ? 

Scattered  over  the  pages  of  this  history  we  meet  many  valu- 
able, hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  modes  of  prosecuting 
our  mission  work.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Sheri'ing's  ripe  culture  and  breadth  of  view,  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  section  of  the  missionary  body  in  India  who  of  late 
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years  have  tried  to  b;in  every  form  of  work  and  agency  wliicli 
does  not  harmonize  with  their  own  narrow  views  and  operations, 
and  who  wonld  restrict  the  means  of  evangelizing  India  to  the 
simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  If  Christianity  is  ever  to  be- 
come inwrought  into  the  social  life  of  Hindustan,  it  must  avail 
itself  of  every  possible  agency,  and  set  in  operation  every  practi- 
cable means  of  bringing  divine  truth  into  contact  with  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  people.  Tliere  are  aboriginal  tribes  so  sunk  in 
ignorance  that  simple  preacliing,  or  rather  the  communicating  of 
oral  instruction  by  breaking  down  to  them  the  truth  of  salvation  in 
very  small  crumbs  to  suit  their  limited  capacity,  is  the  only  means 
which,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  can  be  bi'ought  to  bear  upon 
them.  But  in  large  city  centres  where  the  thirst  for  learning  has 
been  aroused,  and  where  Young  India  is  eager  to  slake  that  thirst 
at  the  fresh  aiid  flowing  springs  of  Western  literature  and  learning, 
missionaries  would,  in  our  view,  have  boeu  blind  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  embarked,  and  chargeable 
with  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  had  they  failed  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  this  movement,  to  guide  it  into  safe  channels, 
and  inspire  it  with  the  leaven  of  sound  religious  truth.  In  reply 
to  those  who  of  late  years  have  assailed  the  educational  policy 
followed  chiefly  by  the  Free  Church  and  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
carried  out  in  their  great  educational  institutions  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras,  Mr.  S herring,  after  tracing  the  rise  of  the 
vSystem  under  the  genius  and  energy  of  Dr.  Dulf,  launches  out 
into  the  following  eloquent  vindication  : — 

"  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  suhjpcfc  because  of  its  vast  im- 
portance. It  is  impossible  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  extraordi- 
nary results  which  have  been  attained  during  the  last  forty  years,  in  tlie 
elevation  and  enlighteumont  of  native  society,  by  the  instruraoatality  of 
the  English  language."  "  By  the  study  of  English  an  intellectual  reform- 
ation is  being  wrought  among  the  people.  European  ideas  on  every  sub- 
ject are  by  its  means  rapidly  spreading  in  all  directions.  The  native  mind 
is  being  moulded  on  a  new  model.  Although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many 
sceptical,  as  well  as  good,  principles  have  found  their  way  through  English 
books  into  native  society,  j'et  incontrovertibly  the  good  principles  have 
inraeasurably  exceeded  the  bad,  and  the  light  which  has  been  everywhere 
diffused  has  produced  beneficent  and  glorious  results,  hardly  bediramed 
by  the  few  streaks  of  cloud  and  darkness  occasionally  associated  with  it. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  fir'st  promoter  of  this  magnificent  en- 
terprise was  the  great  champion  of  Indian  education,  Dr.  Duff." 

With  our  author  we  believe  that  had  the  Scotch  mission- 
aries failed  to  carry  out  this  educational  movement  they  would 
have  allowed  a  great  opportunity  to  slip  through  their  hands  ; 
that  by  so  energetically  availing  themselves  of  it  they  have 
exerted  an  influence  for  good  on  the  educated  classes  in  the 
great  presidency  towns,  which  no  other  agency  could  have  pos- 
sibly effected ;  and  that  we  are  already  reaping,  and  shall  yet 
reap,  richer  and  more  abundant  fruits  of  their  labors.  That 
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these  edueatiiif^  iiiissiona  could  liavo  been  more  complete,  moro 
rounded  and  perfect,  had  they  been  able,  alon^,^  with  tlieir  insti- 
tutions for  impartin<^-  the  higher  education,  to  liave  maintained 
II  staff  of  able  vernacular  preachers  in  the  city  bazars,  we  grant 
at  once.  But  wlio  were  to  blame  for  this  shortcoming  ?  Sure- 
ly not  the  able  but  overtasked  men  who  were  prematurely  wear- 
ing out  their  strength  in  keeping  their  collegiate  instituticms  in  a 
state  of  high  elliciency ;  but  the  churches  at  home,  who,  if  they 
desired  to  have  missions  complete  at  all  ])oints,  should  have  sent 
additional  agents  sinndtnneously  to  carry  out  evangelistic  work. 
To  some  members  of  these  churches  who  have  been  too  prone  to 
join  in  and  swell  the  cry  against  their  own  institutions,  Christ's 
words  to  the  Pharisees  of  his  day  may  not  inaptly  be  addressed  : — 
"  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
"done." 

Vernacular  and  Anglo-vernacular  schools  in  country  dis- 
tricts have  also,  although  less  virulently,  been  assailed.  Where 
immediately  under  the  missionary's  eye  and  partially  taught  by 
liimsclf,  we  deem  these  a  very  valuable  means  of  communicating 
divine  truth  to  those  who  from  their  years  and  place  as  learn- 
ers are  in  the  best  position  to  receive  it.  If  the  Bible  classes 
receive  the  attentitni  and  care  which  they  demand,  incalculable 
influences  for  good  are  sure  to  be  set  in  motion.  It  is  no  valid 
argument  against  these  schools  that  conversions  from  among 
the  pupils  are  few  and  far  between.  From  the  dependent  posi- 
tion and  young  age  of  the  children,  it  is  not  to  be  expected — ■ 
scarcely  to  be  desired — that,  till  their  judgnnent  is  more  mature, 
they  should  throw  off  parenta,l  restraint  and  declare  for  Chris- 
tianity. But  we  feel  sure  that  the  truth  lodged  in  their  young 
and  susceptible  minds  is  surely,  though  silently,  working  there, 
undermining  and  subverting  all  faith  in  the  current  idolatries, 
and  preparing  the  way,  in  another  generation  at  least,  for  a 
grand  upheaval  and  revolution,  which  shall  utterly  change  the 
face  of  Hindu  society,  and  bring  in  a  brighter  day  for  the 
triumph  of  Christian  truth.  In  his  notice  of  the  great  Schwartz's 
earlier  career  Mr.  Shei'ring  incidentally  speaks  of  one  far  from 
inconsiderable  advantage  which  the  young  missionary  may  himself 
reap  from  teaching  in  such  schools.    He  says  : — 

"He  (Schwartz)  sets  an  excellent  example  to  all  yonng  missionaries 
by  commencing  with  a  daily  catechetical  class  attended  by  children  of 
tender  age.  He  says  characteristically  :  '  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
'  the  new  year,  I  began  a  catechetical  hour  in  the  Tamil,  or  Malabar,  school, 
'with  the  youngest  lambs  ;  and  thus  I  learned  to  stammer  with  them.'  " 

Many  valuable  hints  in  reference  to  Sabbath  schools  and 
girls'  and  zenana  schools  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 
but  with  our  limited  space  we  cannot  venture  on  their  discussion, 
and  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
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In  regard  botli  to  bazar  preaching  and  itinerating,  Mr.  Sher- 
ring  favors  concentrated  and  intense  as  opposed  to  extended 
and  iufrecpient  effort,  and  in  both  judgments  we  think  him 
right.  Cases,  althougli  but  few,  have  occurred  in  our  own  ex- 
perience, in  which  a  casual  bazar  hearer  has  been  so  powerfully 
affected  by  a  single  appeal  as  to  come  to  the  missionary  for  in- 
struction, and  to  become  a  humble  and  consistent  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  audiences  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  and  main  bazars  are  of  too  noisy,  shifting  and  un- 
certain a  character  to  give  the  preacher  and  his  message  a  fair 
chance  of  producing  deep  and  lasting  impressions.  While,  there- 
fore, we  would  not,  any  more  than  the  author  of  this  history, 
counsel  the  entire  intermission  of  these  public  preachiugs,  wo 
think  it  of  vastly  greater  importance  that  the  missionary  should 
carry  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  plan  of  quiet  house-to-house  ov 
court-to-court  visitation  ;  that,  gathering  around  him  a  small 
group  of  neighbors,  he  should,  in  a  way  quite  conversational  and 
familiar,  lead  their  thoughts  to  the  great  theme  which  he  has  to 
unfold.  These  visits  repeated  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  and  his  teachings,  addressed  to  substantially  the  same 
listeners,  and  carried  home  to  their  hearts  by  the  interest  and 
sympathy  which,  if  the  preacher  shows  the  right  spirit,  cannot 
fail  to  spring  up  between  him  and  the  visited,  will  be  almost 
certain,  by  God's  blessing,  to  open  some  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
the  truth  which  he  brings.  At  the  very  least,  some  of  those 
fears  and  prejudices  will  be  allayed  and  dispelled  which  the  new 
and  unknown  faith  had  inspired.  Of  equal  importance  is  it  for 
the  missionary  to  have  some  room  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
yet  somewhat  removed  from  the  roll  of  its  traffic,  where  he  can 
spend  a  few  hours  every  day,  accessible  to  every  visitor  and  in- 
quii-er  after  truth.  Thus,  living  among  the  people,  he  will  in  the 
end,  if  imbued  with  love  to  them,  win  his  way  to  their  hearts, 
and  find  many  opportunities  of  commending  to  them  the  truth, 
which  no  frequency  of  flying  visits  could  afford. 

The  almost  universal  experience  of  the  missionary  body  has 
stamped  with  its  ajiprovalthe  employment  of  concentrated  methods 
of  itineracy,  and  on  this  our  author  strongly  and  properly  insists. 
The  old  plan  of  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather  in 
an  extended  tour,  and  visiting  hundreds  of  villages  once,  or  at  the 
utmost  twice,  has  certainly  advantages  of  its  own.  The  novelty 
and  rich  variety  of  the  field,  and  constant  and  abundant  exercise 
in  the  open  air  at  a  season  when  that  is  cool  and  exhilarating,  are 
likely  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  itinerant's  health. 
Besides,  there  is  a  feeling  of  freshness  and  expansion  of  spirit  in 
opening  up  to  simple-minded  people  who  hear  it  for  the  first 
time  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  rarely 
felt  when  preaching  to  sated  city  audienccSj  to  whom  the  message 
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has  bocomo  as  a  tliricc-told  tale.  And  thou  it  is  a  breaking  up 
of  virgin  soil,  and  a  preparing  of  it  forlator,  more  thorough  and 
systematic  efforts.  Hat  still  at  best  it  is  a  groat  waste  of 
strength  and  time.  Long  before  the  itinerant  has  found  his  way 
back  during  the  next  cold  weather — if  indeed  he  does  not  turn 
his  steps  in  some  other  direction — any  impression  produced;  any 
germ  of  truth  grasped  and  cherished  at  the  time^  must  have  been 
lost  and  faded  away.  The  work  must  be  begun  afresh.  Greater 
concentration  of  effort  has  therefore  approved  itself  to  most 
experienced  missionaries.  The  district  immediately  adjoining  his 
station  is  first  selected  as  the  field  of  continued,  persevering 
action.  Every  village  in  that  district  is  visited,  if  possible,  once 
a  month.  The  itinerant  seeks  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  people,  to  enter  into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  to  listen 
with  sympathy  to  the  recital  of  their  grievances  or  their  hopes, 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  crops  and  family  concerns.  Thus  a 
way  is  won  to  the  people's  hearts,  and  the  monthly  teaching,  the 
"  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,"  at  length  finds  some 
lodgment  in  the  dullest  brain.  One  and  another  begin  to  inquire 
the  way  heavenward ;  and  by  and  by,  with  God's  blessing,  the 
nucleus  of  a  village  church  is  formed.  The  result,  indeed,  may 
be  otherwise.  In  some  villages,  from  causes  too  occult  to  be 
appreciable,  the  truth  may  only  have  a  hardening  influence.  It 
may  become  "  the  savor  of  death  unto  death."  But,  whatever 
the  result  may  be,  the  itinerant  has  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty  according  to  his  Lord's  command ;  and  Whether 
the  hearts  of  the  village  people  have  been  softened  or  hardened, 
whether  infant  churches  have  been  planted  or  not,  he  can,  after 
the  district  has  been  thoroughly  and  persistently  worked,  turn 
away  to  open  from  an  adjoining  centre  a  new  field  for  his  evangel- 
istic labors.  So  strongly  does  Mr.  Sherring  feel  the  importance 
of  following  such  a  plan  of  operation  as  that  now  indicated,  that 
he  would  have  the  societies  to  issue  positive  orders  prohibiting 
their  agents  "  from  frittering  away  their  time  and  strength  in 
"  disjointed  and  tentative  opei^ations  spread  over  unlimited  re- 
"  gious."  "  He  would  even  suggest  the  advisability  of  local  com- 
"  mittees,  or  the  societies  themselves  with  the  aid  of  such  commit- 
"  tees,  laying  out  a  certain  number  of  villages  within  a  prescribed 
"  area,  to  be  visited  periodically  so  many  times  in  the  year  by 
"  its  foreign  and  native  agents.  This  measure  would  doubtless 
"  restrain  the  liberty  of  not  a  few  missionaries  j  but  he  is  satis- 
"  fied  the  restraint  would  be  far  healthier  and  more  conducive  to 
"  sound  results  than  the  present  desultory  methods  which  many 
"  are  accustomed  to  pursue." 

Immediately  connected  with  the  founding  and  gi-owtli  of 
native  churches  stands  the  question  of  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of,  as  early  as  possible,  ordaining  over  these  a  native 
27 
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pastorate.  On  this  point  Mr.  Slierring  has  very  decided  testi- 
mony to  give.  Writing  of  the  growth  of  the  Tranquebar  Church 
he  says: — "It  is  singular  that,  although  the  Tranquebar  Christians 
"  now  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  individuals, 
"  yet  that  up  to  the  present  time  not  one  of  them  had  been 
"  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  This  is  doubt- 
"  less  one  of  the  most  manifest  errors  committed  by  the  devoted 
"  pioneei's  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  India." 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  author's  judgment  on  this 
point,  and  believe  that  the  slow  progress  of  not  a  few  Indian 
missions  is  greatly  due  to  their  slackness  in  availing  them- 
selves of  such  talents  and  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  as  are  to 
be  found  among  their  native  members  and  catechists,  and  which, 
although  unaccompanied  with  high  education  and  university 
training,  eminently  fit  them  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
native  pastorate  among  simple  and  uneducated  village  com- 
munities. If  Christianity  is  ever  to  be  universally  diifused 
throughout  all  grades  of  Indian  society,  native  agency  must 
be  largely  employed.  European  missionaries,  even  when  men 
of  the  largest  sympathies  and  greatest  versatility,  cannot  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  natives  as  one  of  them- 
selves can.  Nor,  however  perfect  their  mastery  of  the  vernacular, 
can  they  speak  home  to  the  people^'s  hearts  with  the  directness 
and  force,  or  sway  their  feelings  and  judgments  with  the  same 
subtle  and  convincing  power,  which  one  of  themselves,  "  to  the 
"  manner  born,"  can  wield.  Hence  the  advantage  of  employing  in 
the  Master's  service  all  the  mental  power  and  spiritual  gifts 
which  he  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  Nor,  as  our  author  admirably 
points  out,  is  such  a  course  less  essential  for  training  the  infant 
churches  to  habits  of  independence  and  self-support.  So  long  as 
the  European  missionary  is  at  their  head,  they  will  lean  upon  him 
and  the  home  society  which  he  represents,  and  will  look  to  him 
as  the  giver  rather  than  receiver  of  support ;  but,  once  a  native 
brother  is  ordained  over  them  as  pastor,  and  they  are  pledged  to 
pay  his  modest  salary,  graduated  to  meet  their  small  ability  in 
giving,  a  new  impetus  is  given  to  the  growth  of  independent  feel- 
ing and  habits,  and  the  native  church  naturally  rises  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  has  assumed.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
we  are  arguing  in  behalf  of  an  untrained  and  unlettered  ministry. 
We  speak  only  of  the  first  necessities  of  newly  planted  churches, 
and  wc  argue  for  exactly  such  a  system  as  appears,  from  the  early 
records  of  the  Church,  to  have  been  followed  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Then  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Apostles'  practice,  after  a  church  had 
been  founded  and  somewhat  stablished  by  their  personal  labors  and 
influence,  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  for  other  spheres  of 
activity,  to  ordain  over  it  that  member  who,  in  ripeness  of  spiritual 
gifts,  blamelessncss  of  life  and  other  qualifications,  seemed  best 
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fitted  to  tako  tho  f?piritnal  ovorsifrht  of  his  brothrcn.  "Wo  would 
only  follow  the  sanio  plan,  until,  from  anion^  tho  younc;^  and  rising 
members  of  the  Church,  men  of  talent  and  zeal  for  God's  service 
be  raised  up,  to  whom  such  a  training  could  be  given  as  would  fit 
them  for  holding  the  position  of  a  learned  and  well-appointed  min- 
istry. Gifts  of  training  and  education  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  but 
neither  are  they  to  be  unduly  exacted  in  these  days,  when  wo  have 
before  us  the  wondrous  spectacle  of  two  men  who  have  neither 
graduated  in  a  university  nor  sat  on  the  benches  of  a  theological 
hall,  and  who  yet  have  stirred  liritain  to  her  centre,  and  whose 
labors  have  been  more  abundantly  blessed  than  those  of  any 
two — ay,  or  any  twenty — ordained  ministers  of  the  Word.  When- 
ever among  our  native  Christians  we  are  privileged  to  find  a  man 
of  large  and  loving  heart,  full  of  zeal  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
gifted  with  thn-t  best  of  all  eloquence  which  speaks  from  heart  to 
heart,  we  should  only  be  too  glad  to  consecrate  his  talents  to  tho 
Lord's  service  in  the  pastorate.  What  matters  it  though  his 
learning  and  theological  attainments  are  small,  if  he  knows  his  Bible 
and  is  taught  of  God's  own  Spirit  ?  That  the  labors  of  such  men 
have  been  and  are  being  blessed,  in  India  as  in  England,  we  have 
abundant  proof.  Our  author's  statements  regarding  the  statistics 
of  three  missions  in  Bangalore  are  very  suggestive  : — 

"  Fi-om  these  statistics  it  is  clear  that  the  single  native  pastor  with  his 
single  natife  prcaclier  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  greater 
direct  results  in  the  ten  years  than  either  of  the  two  other  missions  with 
their  elaborate  European  and  native  machinery.  This  surely  speaks  vol- 
umes in  favor  of  the  simple  method  pursued  by  the  solitary  native  pastor 
alluded  to — in  favor  also  of  natives  being  placed  in  charge  of  native  Chris- 
tian communities  wherever  practicable, — and  in  favor  likewise  of  natives 
being  left  to  their  own  independent  action,  and  to  the  peculiar  metliods 
which  please  them,  and  probably  please  the  Hindu  population  to  whom 
they  minister." 

On  another  and  newer  form  of  missionary  agency  Mr.  Sher- 
ring  looks  with  favor  and  speaks  in  terms  of  approval.  We 
refer  to  that  of  the  medical  missionary.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  employment  of  the  medical  missionary  is  not  wholly  a  new 
thing.  Mr.  Carey's  associate  in  his  early  labors  was  a  ''Mr. 
"  Thomas,  a  surgeon,  who  had  resided  in  Bengal  for  several  years, 
''and  was  now  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Society  like  himself."  ' 
Other  isolated  members  of  the  medical  profession  also  may,  like 
him,  out  of  love  for  the  work,  have  become  missionaries  of  the 
Cross ;  still  untQ  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
general  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  this  depart- 
ment of  missionary  labor,  nor  any  systematic  attempt  to  supply 


^  See  the  Life  of  John  Thomas,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  the  Baptist 
Mission,  Calcutta;  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  published  in  1873, 
and  noticed  by  us  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
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Indian  missions  witli  such  an  agency.  And  yet,  when  we  re- 
flect how  closely  this  agency,  when  rightly  exercised,  approaches 
in  its  character  to  our  blessed  Lord's  own  labors  of  love 
and  mercy,  it  may  well  surprise  us  that  it  should  have  been 
BO  tardily  and  sparingly  set  in  operation,  and  should  be  even 
now  in  many  quartei-s  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  positive 
dislike.  We  only  wish  that  we  could  send  such  doubters  to 
scenes  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed, — to  village  meet- 
ing-places beneath  the  trees,  where,  in  their  effusive  gratitude 
for  the  cure  of  sick  children,  fathers  and  mothers  have  fallen 
down  and  tried  to  kiss  the  feet  of  him  by  whose  means  the 
cures  were  effected ;  where  the  lame  man  on  his  crutch  has  hob- 
bled forward  to  implore  blessings  on  his  head  who  had  brought 
him  back  from  the  grave,  to  which  his  dead  and  rotting  limb  was 
dragging  him ;  and  where,  after  all  the  sick  had  been  cared  for, 
the  people  sat  with  open  hearts  and  ready  ears  to  listen  to  the 
messag-e  which  their  benefactor  came  to  deliver.  We  wish  we 
could  take  these  doubters  with  us  to  the  back  lanes  of  the  city, 
where,  after  a  few-  words  of  address  and  the  sight  of  the  open 
medicine-chest,  first  one  poor  suff'erer  has  been  brought  out  for 
treatment,  and  then,  emboldened  by  the  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy shown,  the  neighbors  have  brought  another  and  another, 
until  such  a  group  of  diseased  o,nd  impotent  folk  have  been 
gathered  round  the  healers  as  the  Gospel  tells  us  used  to  gather 
round  the  Saviour  himself;  and,  their  work  finished  and  the 
Gospel  preached,  they  have  gone  cheered,  yet  saddened  at  the 
thought  of  how  much  misery  and  pain  lay  hid  away  in  these  rows 
of  squalid  dwellings,  and  how  little  they  could  do  to  relieve  it, 
as  compared  with  Him  at  whose  touch  and  word  pain  and  sick- 
ness fled  away. 

But  while  we  thus  value  the  medical  mission  agency  as  the 
very  highest  when  properly  exercised,  we  believe  at  the  same 
time  that,  like  every  best  thing,  it  is  liable  to  be  most  abused, 
and  that  much  of  its  efficacy  is  marred  by  mistaken  views  and 
modes  of  operation.  We  would  desire  to  write  of  this  matter 
with  all  caution.  Christian  love  and  tenderness,  inasmuch  as  we 
most  thoroughly  believe  that,  even  when  in  our  view  most  mis- 
taken, the  medical  brethren  err  through  erroneous  theories 
picked  up  at  home,  or  through  inexperience,  while  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  doing  their  very  best  for  the  people  and  the  cause.  We 
fear,  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  that  some  medical  mis- 
sionaries come  to  India  with  the  idea  that  in  the  dispensary,  if 
not  the  whole,  at  least  the  chief  part  of  their  work  is  to  be 
found.  They  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  for  the  management 
of  that  institution.  Unless  a  case  is  represented  as  extreme,  and 
the  patient  unfit  to  be  moved,  they  will  not  visit  at  private  houses, 
but  require  that  every  case  shall  be  brought  to  the  dispensary 
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for  treatment.  They  liavo  certain  fixed  hours  for  attendance 
there,  and  they  make  it  a  sine  qua,  non  of  their  treatn)ent  that 
the  patients  and  their  friends  shall  nnnain  till  the  end  of  that 
time,  probably  two  hours  or  moro,  that  they  may  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress on  the  claims  of  Christianity.  They  are  disinclined  to 
treat  cases  which  come  to  them  at  uncanonical  hours,  and,  unless 
pressing,  are  prone  to  hand  them  over  to  their  native  assistants, 
Oi-  request  them  to  appear  next  morning  at  the  dispensary. 
Now  to  any  one  experienced  in  native  character,  ideas  and  pre- 
judices, no  course  of  conducting  a  dispensary  could  appear  more 
certain  to  end  in  disastrous  failure.  The  Hindu  of  any  class, 
high  or  low,  is  of  so  impassive  a  nature  that  he  would  often 
rather  die  than  be  dragged  out  for  public  treatment,  or  enter  the 
precincts  of  a  public  dispensary.  While  he  would  gratefully  re- 
ceive treatment  in  his  own  house,  and  have  his  heart  opened  there 
to  listen  to  the  truth  at  his  lips  whose  sympathy  had  made  him 
stoop  to  enter  his  dwelling,  he  would  steel  his  heart  as  against 
an  insult  at  any  attempt  to  remove  him  from  his  home.  Again, 
let  us  take  a  case,  and  a  very  real  and  common  one.  The  child 
of  a  poor  field-cooly  or  weaver  is  sick,  and  he  takes  it  at  early 
morning  to  the  dispensary.  He  has  to  wait  some  time  probably 
before  the  door  is  opened  and  the  saheb  comes ;  but  even  then, 
could  he  have  his  child^s  case  attended  to  at  once,  he  would  still 
be  able  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  and  earn  the  daily  bread  which  is 
to  feed  his  family.  Prompt  attention  to  his  child,  and  a  few 
woi'ds  about  the  Great  Healer  addressed  to  him  while  the  medi- 
cine was  being  prepared  and  given,  would  have  sent  away  the 
poor  man  happy  and  grateful, — inclined  to  think  favorably  of  the 
religion  which  prompted  such  kind  care  of  the  poor.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  he  is  made  to  sit  on  until  other  patients  come  in, 
and  until  two  or  three  hours  of  the  best  part  of  the  day  have 
passed.  He  is  made  to  listen  to  an  address,  neither  very  long, 
perhaps,  nor  devoid  of  interest,  but  for  which,  harassed  and 
soured  as  he  is  with  the  thought  of  losing  his  day's  work,  he  has 
no  ears  and  less  patience ;  and  he  is  dismissed,  at  last,  to  find 
that  his  fellow -workmen  have  been  long  afield,  and  that  he  must 
trust  to  pick  up  a  few  precarious  pice  by  odd  jobs  in  the  bazar, 
or,  if  a  weaver,  to  find  his  daily  tale  of  work  sadly  short,  and  the 
evening  meal  for  his  hungry  family  woefully  deficient.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that,  after  such  an  experience,  our  poor  cooly 
or  weaver  is  chary  ever  after  of  going  to  the  dispensary,  and  that 
when  urged  to  seek  aid  there  for  his  pinched  and  pining 
child  he  should  only  expressively  shrug  his  shoulders,  or  quietly 
but  firmly  refuse  ?  In  our  view  of  it  the  dispensary  is  a  good 
and  necessary  base  of  operations — not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end ;  a  place  where  it  is  known  that  the  medical  man 
may  at  certain  hours  be  found  and  consulted,  and  medical  aid 
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and  mediciuo  obtained,  but  whei'e  the  work-a-day  necessities 
of  tlio  pool-  man  should  be  carefully  consulted  and  respected, 
and  where  it  should  be  clearly  shown  that  while  his  spiritual 
good  is  sought,  he  is  not  required  to  sacrifice  for  that  his  daily 
bread,  and  that  in  the  medical  missionary  he  has  a  true  friend 
and  benefactor.  In  short,  in  this  as  in  every  department  of 
duty  our  medical  brethren  will  find  in  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
the  example  most  worthy  of  imitation.  "  He  went  about  doing' 
"  good."  He  never  refused  the  invitation  to  the  home  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted.  No  place  where  he  could  do  a  deed  of 
love  and  compassion  was  ever  scouted  by  him  as  unfitting  or 
ill-chosen.  As  he  passed  through  the  city  gate  or  walked  its 
streets,  went  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer  or  sat  at  the 
friendly  feast,  traversed  country  lanes  or  threaded  city  crowds, 
his  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  afflicted,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  relieve  their  woes.  Even  the  paralytic  intruded  before 
him  from  the  roof,  as  he  sat  and  taught  in  the  house,  at  once 
received  his  compassionate  care.  That  is  the  true  medical 
missionary's  model.  But  to  follow  it,  even  at  any  far  distance 
behind,  he  must  be  imbued  with  something  of  the  same  glowing 
sympathy  and  loving  compassion  which  so  filled  to  overflowing  the 
Saviour's  breast.  With  that  he  will  soon  find  an  entrance  alike 
to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people,  and  have  no  reason  to 
complain  that  his  labors  are  unappreciated  or  in  vain.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  article,  which  appeared  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  a  Calcutta  medical  jommal,  complaining  that  missionary 
dispensaries  had  been  opened  side  by  side  with  Government 
ones,  to  the  detriment  of  both.  But  if  the  missionary  dispensary 
is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  missionary's  work  such  as  we 
have  tried  to  describe  it,  it  need  never  interfere  with  that  of  the 
Government  dispensary ;  for  it  will  meet  the  wants  and  woes 
of  a  class,  and  that  a  large  one,  which  the  Government  institution 
could  never  reach.  And  even  if  it  should  be  that  in  fulfilling  its 
higher  duties,  and  embracing  its  infinitely  wider  and  larger  sphere, 
it  should  overshadow  and  swallow  up  the  Government  institu- 
tion, we  should  think  that  no  Christian  and  right-minded  official 
would  for  a  moment  regret  the  result,  but  rejoice  rather  that  by 
the  success  of  private  philanthropy  Government  money  should 
be  saved. 

No  lesson  more  weighty  and  salutary  is  taught  by  this 
history  of  missions  than  this,  and  it  is  one  which  all  men  with  pet 
plans  and  hobbies  would  do  well  to  digest, — that  many  and 
various  as  are  the  means  and  agencies  set  in  operation  through- 
out the  mission  fields  of  India,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  of 
success,  provided  always  it  has  been  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
faith  and  prayer,  and  by  men  in  sympathy  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  labor.    That,  we  had  almost  written,  is  the  one  thing 
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needful.  It  is,  at  least,  tlio  koy  to  all  real  and  permanent  success, 
for  it  is  the  key  that  can  unlock  all  hearts.  In  so  far  as  we  can, 
by  a  true  and  loving  sympathy,  ])ress  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  give  them  the  assurance  that  wo  seek  their  highest 
good  from  no  selfish  or  interested  motives,  but  inspired  by  the 
religion  of  love,  just  in  so  far  shall  we  commend  to  them  the 
Gospel  which  we  preach,  and  win  gi'cat  trophies  of  salvation  for 
our  Lord  and  King. 

Turning  now  from  the  work  itself,  let  us  see  what  this 
history  has  to  teach  us  al)out  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  which 
it  has  to  encounter.    In  his  closing  review  and  summary  of 
results  Mr.  Sherring  briefly  sums  these  hindrances  up  as  arising 
from  three  causes  : — the  apathy  or  hostility  of  foreign  residents  ; 
the  open  or  ill-concealed  dislike  and  opposition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Indian  press  ;  and  the  want  of  proper  sympathy  and 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Educational  Department  to- 
wards the  efforts  of  missionary  societies  in  educating  the  people. 
Against  all  three  he  makes  out  only  too  good  a  case.  Happily, 
indeed,  the  violent  and  determined  opposition  shown  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  especially  by  the  Calcutta  rulers,  against 
the  very  entrance  of  missionaries  into  the  country,  and  which 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  great  Carey  and  his  colleagues  with  such 
persistent  hostility,  has  long  passed  away  ;  and  Mr.  Sherring  can 
now  write  : — "  The  various  governments  of  the  country  under 
"  British  rulers  are  certainly  not  antagonistic  to  missions,  while 
"  many  of  their  individual  members  are  their  earnest  friends  and 
"  supporters.   Indeed,  the  higher  you  go  in  the  social  scale  among- 
"  the  foreign  residents  in  India,  the  greater  proportionate  amount 
"  of  sympathy  in  the  missionary  enterprise  do  you  find."  Still, 
as  he  is  constrained  to  admit,  there  are  yet  some  few  officials  in 
high,  and  not  a  few  in  lower  positions  who  set  themselves  against 
missions,  who  give  them  the  cold  shoulder  in  India,  and  at  home 
sneer  at  all  connected  with  them,  and  deny  that  they  are  doing 
any  good.    Were  this  all,  it  could  easily  be  borne,  and  the  mis- 
chief would  be  a  minimum.    Blame  and  derision  from  such  men 
count  for  pi-aise.     When  missionaries  filled  with  their  Master's 
spirit  are  most  aggressive  and  their  work  most  successful,  the  op- 
position of  these  cavillers  will  be  most  violent,  and  their  sneers 
most  bitter.   But  it  is  by  their  lives,  rather  than  their  words,  that 
these  opponents  of  missions  do  most  damage,  and  raise  the  great- 
est obstacles,  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Nominally  Christians, 
while  living  lives  of  open  immorality, — in  violation,  often,  of  all 
laws,  human  and  divine, — they  are  foul  blots  on  the  Christian  name. 
Obtrusive,  and  notorious  even,  by  their  scandalous  lives,  they, 
rather  than  pious  and  right-living  Christian  men,  become  to  the 
unreflecting  Hindus  models  of  what  Christian  life  and  character 
are  supposed  to  be.    And  to  the  missionary's  appeals  the  natives 
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too  often  only  shrug  their  shoiddcrs,  and,  pointing  to  such  men, 
ask,  "  Do  you  want  us  to  become  like  that 

Mr.  JSherring's  strictures  on  the  Indian  press  are  neither 
unmerited  nor  too  severe.  As  he  truly  points  out,  it  has  been  too 
much  the  habit  of  a  number  of  public  journals  to  regard  the 
missionary  as  fair  game, — a  butt  for  their  shafts  of  wit, — an  en- 
thusiast who  was  to  be  covered  with  ridicule,  and  his  work  ignored 
or  derided.  Since  the  puljlication  of  Mr.  iSherring's  book,  one 
influential  journal — -and  tii:it,  although  not  one  of  the  worst,  still, 
an  occasional  offender  in  the  way  pointed  out — has  entered  a  mild 
protest  against  the  imputation  in  its  own  and  contemporaries' 
names,  and  a  disclaimer  of  anything  like  hostility  to  the  mission 
cause.  And  certainly  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  within  the  last 
few  years  the  evil  has  somewhat  abated.  The  strong  and  disin- 
terested testimonies  which  have  recently  been  borne  by  men  of 
the  highest  official  position  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  missionaries 
generally,  and  to  the  good,  marked  and  undoubted,  which  is  result- 
ing from  their  labors,  have  not  been  without  their  influence  on 
even  the  worst  offenders  among  the  Indian  press,  and  a  greater 
measure  of  fairness  and  courtesy  has  been  shown  when  writing  on 
missionary  subjects.  We  fear  no  amount  of  fair  and  honest  criti- 
cism, however  severe.  We  claim  for  missionaries  no  exemption  from 
the  proverbial  proneness  of  human  nature  to  err.  And  to  have  our 
faults  and  shortcomings,  our  mistaken  views  and  modes  of  working, 
pointed  out  and  censured  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  will  be  pro- 
ductive not  of  evil,  but  of  real  and  permanent  good.  Only  we 
look  to  the  better  and  more  respectable  journalism  of  India  to 
purge  its  pages  from  all  captious  sneering  and  offensive  criticism, 
and  to  set  an  example  of  fairness  and  candor  in  treating  of  mis- 
sionaries and  their  work. 

On  the  coldness  shown  to  mission  schools  in  some  quarters 
by  the  Educational  Department  we  cannot,  at  any  length,  dwell. 
Our  author  says  : — 

"  Many  of  the  mission  educational  establishments  are  partly  supported 
by  grants-in-aid  from  the  Goveriinieiit,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  Educational  Despatch  of  1654.  Yet  very  often  frivolous 
difficulties  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  their  reception,  to  suit  the  wliitn 
of  Lieuteuant-G-ovei-uors  or  of  Directors  of  Public  Instruction.  Rules,  too, 
for  granting  aid,  quite  proper  in  their  way,  have,  nevertheless,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  present  time,  been,  so  constantly  changed,  that  they 
have  never  been  more  than  tentative,  have  ever  been  liable  to  fundamental 
alteration,  and  have  not  been  framed  in  any  one  governorship  according  to 
fixed  and  certain  principles." 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  that  such 
a  state  of  things  should  exist.  So  far  as  the  secular  education 
of  the  people  is  concerned,  Government  and  the  missionaries  are 
working  towards  the  same  great  end.  And  the  field  is  so  wide,  and 
as  yet  so  sparsely  occupied,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  thing 
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like  jealousy  or  hostile  competition.  We  trust,  therefore,  to  see  all 
societies  more  largely  availing'  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  Educational  Despatch,  and  every  aid  and  facility 
afforded  by  the  Llducational  Department  in  establishing  and  foster- 
ing a  yet  more  extended  and  efficient  system  of  mission  schools. 

But,  apart  from  these  external  obstacles  to  the  mission  cause 
noticed  at  the  close  of  his  history,  there  are  others  internal,  and 
therefoi'e  perhaps  more  serious,  which  crop  out  here  and  there, 
and  are  found  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Sherring's  volume. 
To  some  of  these  we  would  now  direct  attention. 

And,  first,  our  author  now  and  again  points  out  the  want 
of  concentration  as  injuriously  affecting  the  mission  cause.  In 
missionary  as  in  military  tactics  it  is  a  first  principle  to  show  a 
firm  front  to  the  enemy.  A  widely  extended  line  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  weak  one;  and  those  missions  which  have  been  am- 
bitious to  preoccupy  a  whole  province  by  dotting  it  over  at  wide 
intervals  with  a  few  thinly  scattered  stations,  instead  of  con- 
centrating their  elf orts  within  reasonable  bounds,  have  done  much 
to  weaken  their  own  hands,  and  injure  the  cause  which  they 
desire  to  promote.  Mr.  Sherring,  very  properly,  speaks  with 
high  approval  of  the  course  followed  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  who,  after  occupying 
two  stations  in  Madras  for  "  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  re- 
"  tired  from  this  part  of  the  mission  field,  in  order  that  by  so  do- 
"  ing  they  might  be  better  able  to  consolidate  and  develop  their 
"  other  missions."  He  adds  : — "  The  judgment  and  common  sense 
"  evinced  in  this  proceeding  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and  it 
"  would  be  well  if  many  other  missions  in  India  followed  this 
"  excellent  example,  and  concentrated  their  labors  on  certain 
"  limited  tracts  of  country,  instead  of  striving  to  spread  them  over 
"  the  whole  land,  to  the  great  detriment  of  themselves  and  of 
"  many  of  their  neighbors."  And  in  speaking  of  the  "  chains  of 
"  missions"  occupying  the  North- West  Provinces  he  uses  the 
following  laudatory  terms  : — ■ 

"  The  stations  in  each  series  are  exceedingly  well  situated  in  regard 
to  one  another ;  for  while  sufiiciently  near  to  react  upon  each  other,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  so  far  separated  as  to  have  an  independent  existence. 
They  finely  illustrate  the  principle  which  should  always  govern  missionary 
societies  in  establishing  new  missions  in  India,  namely,  that  of  occupying 
a  certain  limited  tract  of  country  and  endeavoring  to  evangelize  that ;  and 
not  to  seize  on  every  eligible  post,  wherever  it  may  lie,  irrespective  of  its 
contiguity  to,  or  distance  from,  other  stations  which  they  may  possess  in 
the  country.  This,  I  contend,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  large  and  per- 
manent success  in  the  prosecution  of  mission  work  in  India.  And  it  will 
be  found,  I  am  persuaded,  that  one  chief  reason  of  the  non-success  of  some 
missions  is  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  and  the  occupation  of  immense  re- 
gions, in  which  the  stations  are  placed  at  enormous  distances  from  one 
another,  so  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  e.^ert  the  smallest  moral  influence  one 
upon  another." 
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As  another  internal  obstacle  we  would  ilote  tlic  interference 
of  one  society  with  another.  In  large  centres  of  population, 
where  there  is  abundant  scope  for  any  amount  and  variety  of 
agency  and  effort,  it  is  well  understood  that  sister  societies  may 
exist  and  carry  on  simultaneous  operations  without  lying  open  to 
any  legitimate  charge  of  intrusion  or  interference.  But  in  coun- 
try towns  and  thinly  populated  districts  already  occupied  by  a 
mission  the  case  is  very  different.  To  establish  there  another 
mission — so  long,  at  least,  as  the  missionary  map  shows  enormous 
spaces,  equal  in  extent  to  whole  provinces,  in  Central  India  and 
elsewhere,  wholly  unoccupied  by  any  missionary  agency  whatever 
— is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  ill-judged  interference  and  wanton 
waste  of  strength.  And  when  the  new  mission  is  not  only  es- 
tablished side  by  side  with,  but  shows  itself  to  be  an  insidious 
rival  of  the  old,  when  it  seeks  to  proselytize  from  among  its 
converts,  and  to  allure  its  agents  by  offers  of  higher  pay  and 
improved  position,  we  have  interference  of  the  worst  and  most 
culpable  kind.  This  the  missionary  body  as  a  whole,  at  the  Al- 
lahabad Conference,  has  already  stamped  with  its  indignant  stig- 
ma, and  it  ought  to  use  every  available  and  legitimate  means  of 
putting  it  down,  as  a  nuisance  utterly  intolerable,  and  destructive 
of  its  aims. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  mission  cause — although  fortunately, 
like  the  last,  somewhat  limited  in  its  range — is  the  toleration  which, 
chiefly  in  some  missions  of  Southern  India,  was  long  granted  to 
caste.  It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  earlier  laborers  in 
the  mission  field,  in  their  eagerness  to  win  converts,  and  ignorance 
of  the  evils  which  the  continuance  of  caste  within  the  Christian 
Church  involved,  should  for  a  time  have  tolerated  its  existence. 
But,  as  Mr.  Sherring  puts  it,  "  when  they  chose  to  make  caste  a 
"friend  rather  than  an  enemy,"  "^they  admitted  an  element  into 
"  their  midst  which  acted  on  the  Chi'istian  community  like  poison. 
"  They  embraced  an  adversary,  which  could  never  become  a  friend. 
"  They  sowed  the  seeds  of  pride,  distrust  and  alienation  in  their 
''native  congregations,  which  brought  forth  abundant  crops  of 
"  rank  and  vexatious  weeds.'''  The  result  was  that  churches 
thus  easily  gathered,  with  this  destructive  element  existing  with- 
in them,  were  as  easily  scattered  ;  and  that  "  instead  of  thousands 
"  of  converts  which  the  Tranquebar  Mission  possessed  for  many 
"years  in  the  last  century,  there  were  in  1850  only  seven  hun- 
"  dred  and  seventeen  Christians,  and  twenty  years  later,  only  seven 
"hundred  and  seventy-one.''  Most  of  the  older  missions  who 
formerly  fell  into  this  error  have  now  happily  washed  their 
hands  of  the  evil,  and  no  longer  tolei'ate  caste  within  the  Church. 
But  in  this  matter,  as  in  that  of  proselytizing  from  other 
churches,  the  Leipzic  Lutherans  have  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety.    They    have,  says   Mr.   Sherring,    "  unquestionably 
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"commended  their  Cliristiiiiiity  to  the  Hindus  by  the  adoption 
"  of  caste,  and  null tiplied  their  Christians  in  conso([ucnce  ;  but 
"  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  in  doing  so,  they  have  dis- 
"  honored  our  common  holy  religion,  and  have  gathered  to 
"  themselves  a  Christian  community,  which,  from  the  dififerences 
"  of  caste  in  its  members,  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  a  Christian 
"  brotherhood." 

But  this  invetei'ato  caste-feeling  is  apt  to  crop  up  in  the 
native  Christian  community,  even  where  it  receives  no  direct 
countenance  or  toleration  from  the  European  missionary.  We 
have  seen  it  working  in  various  ways,  where  it  shrank  from  recog- 
nition, and  desired  to  mask  itself  under  another  guise  and  name. 
But,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  the  missionary,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
give  it  no  quarter, — will  cut  it  up  root  and  branch,  as  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion,  and  subversive  of  Christian 
love  and  brotherhood.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  mission- 
aries are,  as  a  body,  resolutely  setting  their  faces  against  allow- 
ing the  former  caste  of  their  converts  to  be  registered  in  the  forth- 
coming Government  census.  Did  sucli  registration  serve  any 
possible  good  purpose,  it  might  be  tolerated ;  but  when  it  is 
merely  a  vexatious  stirring  up  and  perpetuation  of  old  memories 
that  are  much  better  buried  away,  or,  as  in  some  cases  there 
seems  reason  to  suspect,  is  employed  by  native  officials  as  a 
means  of  spiting  and  harassing  the  native  Christians,  Government 
should  get  no  rest  until  the  oljnoxious  order  is  withdrawn. 

But,  in  our  view  of  it,  all  the  obstacles  and  hindrances 
already  mentioned  are  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  and 
virulence  with  that  to  which  we  would  now  seriously  direct  the 
attention  of  our  missionary  brethren.  It  is  a  lamentable  and 
most  suggestive  fact  that  on  the  third  page  of  the  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  their  hindrance  and  partial  unfruitfulness. 
Our  author  thus  writes  : — "Now  came  a  greater  trial.  Hitherto, 
"  troubles  had  been  from  without.  But  the  two  missionaries, 
"  having  labored  together  harmoniouslj',  had  upheld  and  comfort- 
"  ed  one  another.  The  mission  was  replenished  by  the  arrival 
"  of  three  new  missionaries,  one  of  whom  from  the  outset  vigor- 
"  ously  opposed  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  older  brethren. 
"  Their  dissension  became  a  fruitful  cause  of  heai-t-burning.'' 

Nor  was  this  evil  confined  to  the  Danes  and  their  early 
efforts.  We  have  the  same  deadly  virus  showing  itself  in  other 
missions,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  In  regard  to  the  Kol  Missions 
of  Chota  Nagpur,  for  instance,  Mr.  Sherriug  writes  : — "  In  the 
"  midst  of  all  this  prosperity  it  is  sad  and  painful  to  learn  that 
"  dissensions  sprang  up  between  the  Berlin  Committee  and  the 
"missionaries.''  And  the  ground  of  this  quarrel,  as  we  gather, 
was  the  same  as  that  in  the  Tranquebar  l\Iission, — the  divisions 
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and  strifes  which  had  arisen  between  the  oUIer  and  younger 
members  of  the  mission.  "  The  mission  divided  itself  into  two 
"  portions,  one,  imder  tlie  direction  of  the  junior  missionaries, 
"  continuing  its  connection  with  the  BerUn  Society ;  the  other, 
"  with  the  senior  missionaries  at  its  head,  entirely  separating 
"  itself  from  that  society,  and  uniting  with  the  Society  for  the 
"  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Poi'eign  Parts."  Again  we  find  this 
same  evil  cropping  up,  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Madras  mission  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society.  Mr.  Shen'ing  thus  nan-ates  : — "  Moreover, 
"  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  for  several  years  into  the 
"  present,  when  the  mission  required  a  master-hand  to  guide  it, 
"and  so,  if  possible,  bring  it  back  to  its  former  prosperity,  it  was 
"  unfortunately  under  the  care  of  a  litigious  missionary,  prone  to 
"  contention,  and  ever  ready  to  send  his  recalcitrant  Christians, 
"  whom  his  provocations  had  made  a  numerous  body,  to  the 
"  courts  of  law,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Europeans  of  the 
"  settlement.^'  These,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  the  only  three 
instances  recorded  in  this  history  of  the  outbreak  of  this  hateful 
spirit  of  strife  and  antagonism  among  missionaries,  and  of  want 
of  sympathy,  or  positive  estrangement,  between  the  mission- 
ary and  the  native  church.  They  have  become  matter  of  history 
only  because  of  their  flagrancy,  and  of  the  scandal  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  hindrance  to  the  Christian  work,  of  which  they  were 
the  occasions.  It  were  well  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  India 
were  it  possible  to  believe  that  with  these  three  cases  this  deadly 
evil  begins  and  ends  ;  that  unbroken  harmony  and  unity  of  aim  and 
purpose  reign  in  every  mission  station  ;  that  missionary  brethren 
belonging  to  the  same  church  are  really  bands  of  brothers, 
united  by  the  bond  of  love,  and  sinking  all  differences  of  opinion, 
all  petty  envies  and  jealousies,  in  the  grand  aim  of  winning  souls, 
and  building  up  and  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  This 
is  what  should  be — what  might  be  expected  from  men  and 
ministers  of  the  grace  of  salvation,  who  have  come  to  India  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  love,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  heathen  by 
their  character  and  conduct.  And,  now,  what  is  the  reality  ? 
Why,  that  missionaries'  quarrels  have  occasionally  become  no- 
torious, sometimes  even  matter  of  common  scandal,  grieved  over 
by  every  true-hearted  Christian  man  and  woman  among  the  Eu- 
ropean laity  in  India,  and  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the  irreligious 
and  the  profane  ;  that  time  and  energies  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Master's  service  have  been  worse  than  squandered  in 
wrangling  and  fighting  with  brethren  about  points  of  personal 
precedence,  or  over  trifles  unworthy  of  serious  thought ;  that 
tempers  are  ruffled,  the  spiritual  tone  lowered  and  deadened, 
jealousies  fostered,  and  incalculable  damage  done  to  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves.    Did  the  evil  rest  with  them,  it  would  be 
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(leploniblo  onough ;  l)ut  wlio  can  calculate  tlic  injury  done  to  the 
native  Christians,  who  cannot  hel])  seeing  those  unseemly  squab- 
bles, and  who,  like  their  brothers  all  the  world  over,  are  ever  much 
more  prone  to  copy  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  their  spiritual 
guides  than  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  excellencies  ?  Or  who 
can  tell  all  the  mischief  wrought  ;nnong  the  surrounding  heathen, 
eagle-eyed  as  they  arc  to  catch  up  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct 
of  Christian  ministers,  and  prompt  to  use  their  faults  and  failings 
as  arguments  against  the  faith  which  they  preach  ? 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  many  of  these  quarrels  and 
strifes  in  the  missionary  camp  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  that 
to  which  they  arc  traced  in  the  Tranqnebar  and  Chota  Nagpur 
missions,  and  are  mainly  due  to  differences  of  opinion  and  divi- 
sions between  older  and  more  recently  arrived  missionaries.  The 
latter  are  apt  to  accuse  the  former  of  usurping  undue  authority 
and  exercising  undue  influence  over  the  native  members  of  the 
church  and  agents  of  the  missions.  They  are  prone  to  set  at 
naught  the  long  and  hard-won  experience  of  the  older  brethren, 
and  to  find  fault  with  their  modes  of  working,  and  of  treating  the 
native  Christians,  as  antiquated  and  unduly  lax  and  indulgent. 
While  the  older  missionaries  accuse  the  younger  brethren  of  being 
carried  away  by  overweening  self-confidence  ;  of  fancying,  with 
all  a  novice's  presumption,  that  they  know  everything,  before  they 
have  liad  time  to  learn  anything ;  of  setting  up  their  brief  and 
very  partial  experience  as  better  and  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  long  experience  of  veterans  in  the  field  ;  and  of  giving 
way  to  foolish  jealousy  because  the  native  members  of  the  church 
show  more  affection  to,  and  confidence  in,  those  whom  they  regard 
as  their  spiritual  fathers,  than  in  men  whom  they  have  scarcely 
learned  to  know,  and  of  whose  sympathy  they  have  had  no  expe- 
rience. Who  can  doubt  that  when  such  a  state  of  matters  ex- 
ists, faults  will  be  found  on  both  sides  ?  It  is  natural  for  the  older 
missionary — who,  it  may  be,  has  long  remained  in  sole  cbarge  of 
a  station — to  forget  at  times  what  is  due  to  young  and  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  agency,  and  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  No 
less  natural  is  it  that  he  should  be  wedded  to  modes  of  action 
whose  fitness  he  has  by  long  experience  proved,  and  should  resent 
having  his  experience  laughed  at,  and  his  methods  set  aside.  It 
is  natural  too,  doubtless,  that  young  men,  coming  to  the  field 
with  fresh  zeal  and  new-born  enthusiasm,  should  cherish  overween- 
ing confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  seek  to  revolutionize 
missionary  plans  and  operations  according  to  their  own  crude 
and  ill-digested  conceptions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  to 
pass  through  the  usual  experience  of  all  novices  in  Indian  afEairs, — 
set  out  by  thinking  that  they  know  everything,  to  discover,  after 
a  long  residence  in  the  country,  that  they  know  next  to  nothing. 
And,  while  deeply  to  be  deplored,  it  is  perhaps  natural  enough, 
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too,  that  in  tlioir  haste  and  anxiety  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
native  cliurcli,  they  should  show  an  unseemly  jealousy  of  the 
deeper  affciction  and  I'everence  shown  by  the  native  Christians  to 
those  who,  as  their  spiritual  fathers,  have  travailed  of  them  in 
birth,  and  been  knit  to  them  by  long  years  of  common  labor, 
suffering  and  sympathy.  But,  while  this  may  be  all  natural,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  no  less  deplorable  and  disastrous,  and  becomes 
a  fruitful  source  of  division  in  the  native  church,  and  of  scandal 
among  the  heathen.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  miscliief  than  these  last-mentioned  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  younger  cherished  towai'ds  older  brethren,  because  of  the 
deeper  affection  with  which  they  are  regarded,  and  the  wider  in- 
fluence which  they  exert  over  the  native  church  ?  The  exhibi*;ion 
of  such  a  jealousy  is  the  surest  way  to  baffle  its  own  object.  The 
affections  of  our  grey  brothers  in  India  can  no  more  be  coerced 
and  constrained  than  those  of  our  white  brothers  in  England.  Nay, 
any  attempt  at  this  will  only  drive  still  farther  off  those  whom  we 
desire  to  constrain.  But  in  every  mission  church  there  are  a  few 
native  members  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  or  bearing  a 
grudge  against  the  senior  missionary  because  he  has  had  to  re- 
fuse to  gratify  their  wishes,  or  to  censure  their  faults.  To  such 
as  these  the  jealousy  of  the  junior  is  quite  a  God-send  {devil- 
send  we  should  rather  say).  They  attach  themselves  to  his 
party,  flatter  his  pride,  magnify  the  grounds  of  displeasure  and 
jealousy ;  and  thus  two  parties  are  formed  within  the  infant 
church,  with  all  their  attendant  evils  of  tale-bearing  and  idle 
gossip  at  best,  and  of  every  false  accusation,  slander,  envy  and 
all  uncharitableness  at  the  worst.  Nor,  as  already  hinted  at,  are 
the  evils  of  this  state  of  things  confined  within  the  church.  It 
exerts  a  most  baneful  influence  over  the  heathen  all  around,  to 
whom  the  jealousies  and  strifes  of  the  |)<zdris  and  Christians  be- 
come a  by-word  and  a  scoff.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  bring 
these  things  to  the  front  ?  and  some  may  be  ready  to  hint  at  the 
propriety  of  washing  our  dirty  linen  at  home.  To  such  hints 
and  queries  we  can  only  reply  that  we  would  too  gladly  hide  away 
these  scandals  if  they  could  be  hid,  but  that  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. They  have  sometimes  become  matter  of  common  talk  and 
common  notoriety.  They  exist  not  in  one  or  two  isolated  missionary 
centres  only,  but,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing,  extend  to  almost  all  missions  alike,  and 
leave  their  deadly  trail  on  the  fairest  and  most  prosperous  fields. 
In  such  circumstances  silence  would  be  culpable,  and  to  speak 
out  is  an  imperative  duty.  It  is  because  we  feel  deeply  the  ter- 
rible magnitude  of  the  evil, — that  it  is  sucking  out  the  life-blood 
of  our  missionary  effort,  that  it  is  inducing  a  deadly  torpor  over 
our  spiritual  life ;  it  is  because  we  feel  assured  that  these 
strifes  and  jealousies  among  missionaries  are  doing  more  than  all 
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other  external  lunJrancos  together  to  check  the  progress  of  tho 
cause  which  we  all  profess  to  have  so  much  at  lieart,  and  that, 
until  tho  spirit  of  brotherly  love  unfeigned  be  poured  out  upon 
us,  and  be  more  universally  and  manifestly  displayed  among  us, 
we  cannot  expect  a  full  and  rich  blessing  to  rest  upon  our  labors, 
or  to  see  tho  strongholds  of  Hinduism  fall  before  the  banner 
of  tho  Cross  ; — it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  reluctantly  speak, 
and  that  we  would  implore  all  our  brethren  to  aid  in  wiping 
off  this  stain  from  the  missionary  character,  in  putting  down 
this  evil  which  is  marring  our  usefalness  and  hindering  our  work. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance, 
to  resolve  to  avoid  every  possible  cause  of  offence,  and  to  boar 
all  things  rather  than  give  room  for  a  breach  of  Christian  char- 
ity. In  a  climate  which  stirs  up  the  bile,  acts  unhealthily  on  the 
spleen,  and  rouses  into  intense  irritability  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  act  thus  may  be  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  we  have  come 
to  India  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  overcome  them,  and  he 
who  has  not  learned  to  rule  his  own  temper  has  .  yet  to  learn  the 
first  step  towards  ruling  others  and  influencing  them  for  good. 
We  have  come  to  India  professedly  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  are  we  so  little  baptized  into  this  spirit  that  we  refuse  to 
yield,  not  cherished  desires  only,  but  even  our  lightest  whims,  to 
please  a  brother  ?  We  have  come  to  teach  benighted  Hindus 
that  Gospel  which  breathes  love  and  peace  to  all  men,  and  yet 
in  our  own  lives  and  conduct  we  give  that  Gospel  the  lie,  and, 
instead  of  loving,  bite  and  devour  one  another.  What  we  want  is 
to  drink  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord  by  living 
nearer  to  him — so  to  cling  to  his  cross  as  that  we  may  have  that 
cross  deeply  buried  in  our  hearts ;  and,  then,  filled  with  a  love 
wide  and  yet  intense  even  as  his,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  "  bear 
"  all  things,  believe  all  things,  hope  all  things,  endure  all  things 
and  the  glory  and  triumphs  of  early  times  shall  be  anew  real- 
ized, when  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  pointing  to  us,  shall  be  con- 
strained to  say,  "  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  an- 
"  other  \" 

We  are  able,  in  conclusion,  only  in  a  very  few  sentences  to 
indicate  our  author's  views  of  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  Protestant  missions  in  India.  Mr.  Sherring  is  no  crack- 
brained  enthusiast,  but  eminently  a  calm  and  candid  observer, — 
keen-eyed  and  prompt  to  point  out  defects,  open  and  honest  in 
admitting  failures.  And  yet,  summing  up  the  results  of  Protest- 
ant missionary  effort  in  India,  he  confidently  proclaims  it  to  be 
no  failure,  but  a  real  and  genuine  success.  It  may  not  have  ac- 
complished all  that  warm  partizans  or  eager  zealots  at  home 
could  have  wished.  In  face  of  the  millions  of  heathen,  its  few 
hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  Christians  may  seem  a  poor  result  of  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  money,  means  and  men.    Not  so  does  it 
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seem  to  Mr.  Slierriiig  ;  and  not  so  will  it  seem  to  any  who  can 
dispassionately  judge, — who  can  weigh  the  enormous  task  to  bo 
accomplished  against  the  snialhiess  and  inadequacy  of  the  agency 
employed, — who,  looking  back  at  the  early  spread  of  Christianity 
in  its  pristine  vigor^  even  when  backed  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
apostles  and  evangelists,  remembers  that  only  after  long  centu- 
ries did  it  slowly  make  its  way  through  and  leaven  the  masses 
of  European  society.  Thus  proudly  can  our  author  appeal  to 
the  direct  results  of  our  missionary  work  : — 

"  They  are  results  which  may  be  tested  by  any  one,  for  they  are  tangi- 
ble and  visible.  They  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  among 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  India,  each  of  which  has  felt,  and  to  some 
extent  yielded  to,  those  elevating  and  enlightening  influences  which 
Christianity,  in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  phases,  has  exerted  upou 
them.  The  missions  exist  to  make  converts ;  and  converts  they  have 
made.  Every  mission  has  its  converts,  who  are  increasing  numerically 
from  year  to  year.  Most  missions  have  their  schools  and  colleges  ;  and 
these,  too,  ai-e  multiplying  continually.  The  Christian  community  con- 
sists of  converts  of  varied  character,  undoubtedly ;  yet  in  morality  and 
truthfulness  they  are  far  superior  to  the  heathen,  and  their  influence, 
as  a  whole,  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  is  highly  beneficial." 

As  confidently  can  he  appeal  to  the  indirect  results  of  Pro- 
testant missions  as  "  greater  and  more  wonderful  still."  Their 
results  in  educating  and  civilizing  the  people  ;  in  raising  the 
moral  tone  even  of  debased  Hindu  society ;  in  loosening  the 
bonds  of  caste  and  abolishing  inhuman  practices  ;  in  shaking 
idolatry  to  its  foundations  and  awakening  longings  after  a  purer 
faith,  mirrored  in  such  movements  as  the  Brahma  Samaj  j — to  these, 
and  many  other  results  such  as  these,  he  can  proudly  point  as 
the  indirect  fruits  of  Protestant  missions,  and  hold,  as  we  do, 
that,  although  they  stood  alone,  accompanied  with  no  direct 
results,  they  would  still  reflect  honor  on  the  missionary  cause, 
and  be  no  unworthy  fruits  of  its  sacrifices  and  labors. 

Of  the  future,  along  with  our  author,  we  are  no  less  hopeful. 
The  great  thing  to  be  achieved  in  contact  with  such  a  system  as 
Hinduism  is  to  overcome  the  terrible  amount  of  vis  inertice 
which  resides  in  its  hoary  systems.  And  that  has  been  well-nigh 
done.  The  stone  has  been  set  a-roUing,  and  with  every  instant 
gathers  new  force  from  its  own  momentum.  The  moving  power, 
let  us  never  forget,  but  ever  rejoice  in  the  thought,  is  that  same 
divine  truth  which,  mighty  through  God,"  pulled  down  the 
strongholds  alike  of  polished  Greek  and  rude  barbarian  idolatry 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church.  It  is  that  same  truth  which 
in  the  days  of  Luther's  reformation  shivered  the  icy  bonds  in 
which  Rome  had  long  held  it,  and  in  a  few  years  revolutionized 
the  whole  religious  and  social  life  of  Northern  Europe.  It  is  the 
same  truth  which  is  now  showing  itself  in  Great  Britain  to  have 
lost  none  of  its  pristine  power,  but  which  is  shaking  individual 
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Christians  .ind  wholo  churclioa  out  of  coldness  and  formality, 
making  them  glow  with  a  now  outburst  of  lovo  and  zeal,  and  bring- 
ing thousands  of  sinners  to  tho  Cross  with  tho  cry,  "  Lord,  savo 
"us,  or  wo  perish!"  That  same  living  power,  if  wo  will  only 
trust  it  and  bo  true  to  it,  is  ablo  to  overturn  the  hoary  idolatries 
of  Hinduism,  to  revolutionize  its  dogi-aded  religion  and  debased 
society,  and  to  inspire  its  dead  members  with  a  now  and  diviner 
spiritual  life.  For  such  a  result  and  such  a  hope  who  would  not 
be  content  to  live  and  labor  and  suffer — ay,  and,  if  need  be, 
even  joyfully  to  die  ? 

We  would  close,  as  wo  began,  by  again  expressing  our  deep 
sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  Mr.  Sherring  has  laid  the 
whole  missionary  body  by  his,  in  many  respects,  admirable  his- 
tory, and  our  confident  assui-auce  that  it  will  soon  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  every  mission  library, — not  only  consulted  as  a 
valuable  book  of  reference  on  all  missionary  subjects,  but  cher- 
ished as  a  pleasant,  because  suggestive  and  stimulating,  com- 
panion in  tho  study. 
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akt.  VII.— theological  schools  in  our 

INDIAN  MISSIONS. 


Bv  Rev.  L.  Bissell,  D.D.,  Ahmadxagar. 


rr^HERE  is  no  question  which  more  often  forces  itself  upon 
I  the  attention  of  missionaries  of  all  societies  in  India  than 
this: — How  shall  we  secure  a  larger  number  of  well-educated, 
active,  earnest  native  helpers  ?  India  must  be  evangelized  by 
preachers  raised  up  from  among  its  own  people.  The  idea  of  bring- 
ing them  mostly  from  Europe  and  America  is  absurd.  If  we 
allow  only  one  to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  people,  still  this  half- 
supply  would  require  an  army  of  over  twenty  thousand  mission- 
aries,— a  number  the  very  mention  of  which  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  any  further  argument.  Where,  then,  are  the  men  needed 
for  this  work  of  evangelization  to  be  found  ?  Will  our  native 
Christian  communities  furnish  them  ?  and  if  so,  what  style  and 
degree  of  education  will  best  fit  them  to  become  efficient,  devoted 
Christian  workmen  ?  How  far  must  it  correspond  to  the  stand- 
ard for  educated  ministers  in  Christian  lands  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  missionaries  have  thought  and  prayed 
over,  which  they  have  discussed  in  their  meetings,  and  to  which 
they  still  find  it  necessary  to  give  their  careful  attention.  The 
pages  of  this  Review  have  furnished  some  articles  containing 
most  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  in  a  few  instances  of  sending 
promising  young-  men  to  England  or  Germany  for  their  education, 
and  some  of  these  returning  have  become  most  valuable  and 
faithful  laborers.  But,  other  considerations  aside,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  such  a  course  will  inevitably  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
general  adoption.  The  question  for  us  is  not.  What  sum  can  a 
generous  friend  of  missions  or  a  home  society  be  induced  to  ex- 
pend for  the  education  of  some  favorite  convert  ?  but.  What  plan 
can  be  devised  for  bringing  forward  scores  of  well-prepared 
preachers  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  missions,  and  that  with- 
out any  unnecessary  expense  or  delay  ?  Surely,  to  accomplish 
this,  no  considerate  man  will  maintain  that  sending  the  can- 
didates into  exile  in  some  northern  clime  for  a  term  of  five  or 
ten  years  is  the  most  direct  and  feasible  plan.  Whatever  may 
be  done  in  exceptional  cases,  some  less  round-about  method 
must  be  adopted  as  a  rule.  But  the  expense  and  delay  attend- 
ing such  a  course  are  not  the  only  objections  to  sending  our 
young  men  to  European  institutions.  By  a  residence  of  several 
years  abroad  at  that  time  of  life,  with  entirely  new  surroundings, 
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they  will  bocomo  j)iirtially  dcnatioiializcd,  and  so  far  unfitted  for 
work  among  their  own  people,  liy  many  of  them  I'oreigu  Jiabits 
will  bo  adopted,  which  on  their  return  will  lessen  the  sympathy 
which  should  exist  between  them  and  their  countrymoa.  lu 
fine,  a  part  of  the  very  disadvantages  which  missionaries  as 
foreigners  inevitably  bring  with  them  are  forced  upon  nativo 
evangelists  by  a  residence  in  Europe  during  their  term  of  study. 
Not  the  least  of  these  iu  many  cases  will  be  the  want  of  fluency 
in  their  own  language.  Having  no  intercourse  witli  their  own 
people,  and  no  use  for  their  vernacular  Avhile  away,  pursuing  all 
their  studies  in  English,  and  directing  their  attention  to  perfect- 
ing themselves  in  its  use,  they  will  lose  in  a  measure  freedom  of 
expression  in  their  mother-tongue.  Their  modes  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  forms  of  expression  and  idioms,  become  anglicized,  and 
when  they  come  to  express  the  same  truths  in  an  Indian  language 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  ease  and  elegance.  The  loss  of  this  is  by 
no  means  compensated  by  the  good  knowledge  of  English  which 
may  be  acquired.  Three-fourths,  and  often  nine-tenths,  of  their 
preaching  will  be  in  the  vernacular,  and  nothing  can  supply  the 
lack  of  fluency  and  force  of  expression  in  its  use.  Rather 
let  our  theological  students  pursue  their  studies  where  they  will 
have  constant  practice  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  the 
language  of  their  own  people  ;  and  let  them  perfect  themselves 
in  it  to  the  utmost,  for  in  the  effective  use  of  this  their  usefulness 
and  power  for  good  will  mainly  consist. 

For  a  like  reason  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  principal 
part  of  their  instruction  should  be  in  their  own  language.  They 
will  thus  not  only  receive  the  truth  taught  more  fully  and  clearly, 
but  will  receive  it  in  just  the  form  in  which  they  need  to  use  it. 
It  becomes  their  own  at  once  for  application  to  themselves  and 
to  others.  We  are  not  arguing  here  against  the  acquisition  of 
the  English  language  by  those  preparing  to  become  pastors  and 
evangelists.  It  may  be  desirable  for  them  to  be  taught  English, 
especially  those  whose  work  is  to  be  more  or  less  in  the  large 
cities,  where  English  is  so  largely  coming  into  use  in  social  life 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  We  admit  fully  also  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  English  in  giving  them  access  to  the 
treasures  of  Christian  literature  in  that  language.  But  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  a  spiritual  insight  into  its  holy  truths, 
is  of  the  first  importance  everywhere,  and  the  less  of  a  foreign 
dress  the  speaker  and  his  language  have  the  better.  In  'the 
rural  districts,  where  few  if  any  of  the  people  know  English,  the 
want  of  it  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  highest  usefulness. 
And  we  by  no  means  believe  it  necessary  to  give  all  our  native 
evangelists  the  additional  years  of  study  needed  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English.  The  gift  of  tongues  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostles  was  not  to  give  them    access   to  Greek  and  Roman 
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literature,  but  to  enable  tbem  to  tell  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
to  the  multitadcs  .ironnd  them,  so  that  each  might  hear  in  his 
own  tongue  wherein  ho  was  born.  And  the  aim  of  all  our  elforts 
here  should  bo  speedily  to  give  tho  people  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  language. 

We  think,  then,  it  is  clear  that  missionaries  should  consider  it 
an  important  part  of  their  work  to  train  up  native  evangelists 
and  pastors  ;  and  for  this  pui'pose  a  theological  class  should  be 
assembled  for  instruction  as  soon  as  tho  requisite  students  can 
be  found.  It  may  be  a  class  of  only  half  a  dozen,  or  less  even, 
at  first;  but  as  the  Christian  community  grows,  the  number  of 
students  will  be  increased. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  notice,  in  an  article  in  this 
KeuiVit;  for  October,  1874,'  an  argument  against  theological  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  tho  missionaries  *'  ought  themselves  to  be 
"  engaged  in  preaching  to  idolaters,"  instead  of  teaching  in  such  a 
school.  It  is  needless  to  stop  here  to  show  that  a  missionary  can- 
not be  all  the  time  directly  preaching  to  idolaters,  however  zealous 
he  may  be ;  or  that  there  are  other  most  appropriate  forms  of  labor 
in  which  he  may  engage,  and  still  be  foi'warding  the  cause  of  truth 
as  efFoctually  as  when  preaching  to  the  heathen.  And  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  missionary  work  to  which  one  may  devote 
his  time,  we  believe  that  of  instructing  a  class  of  the  best  young 
men  the  Christian  body  can  supply,  and  thus  fitting  them  to  become 
pi'eachers  among  their  own  people,  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate. 
If  the  instruction  is  of  that  Scriptui'al  and  spiritual  kind  which 
it  should  be,  the  missionary  is  following  the  example  of  his  Master, 
than  which  no  higher  precedent  is  desirable  or  possible.  It  does 
not  follow  that  missionaries  must  stop  preaching  to  the  heathen 
because  they  are  teachiug,  part  of  the  time,  in  a  theological  school. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  known  one  who  did  not  continue  his  direct 
preaching  some  months  of  the  year,  and  to  some  extent  also 
while  he  was  daily  giving  lectures  to  his  class.  But  if  the  latter 
work  were  such  as  to  demand  his  whole  time  and  strength,  we 
believe  its  importance  would  fully  justify  his  devoting  himself 
to  it. 

Every  missionary  in  commencing  work  in  a  new  field  finds 
it  necessai'y  to  spend  some  part  of  his  time  in  instructing  the 
first  converts,  especially  those  whom  he  hopes  to  use  as  teachers 
and  preachers.  But  if  several  districts  are  occupied  by  a  mission, 
and  the  converts  are  multiplied,  so  that  a  few  at  each  station  are 
to  be  educated,  it  is  economy  of  time  and  labor  to  bring  them 
together  into  one  school,  and  let  one  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
have  charge  of  the  work  of  instruction.  If  each  one  undertakes 
to  instruct  his  two  or  three  men,  carrying  on  all  his  other  duties 
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at  tho  samo  time,  the  pi-ossuro  of  other  work  will  often  crowd 
the  toixcliing  aside.  Tho  ])re|)aration  for  tho  lecture  will  be  hasty 
and  imperfect,  the  meetings  with  the  class  irregular,  and  the 
instruction  often  desultory  and  without  interest.  It  is  of  groat 
value  also  to  the  students  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  class.  The 
stimulus  afforded  by  contact  with  other  minds  quickens  thought 
and  deepens  feeling.  Especially  is  this  advantage  realized  when 
two  or  three  members  of  the  class  aro  more  enthusiastic  and 
spiritual  than  tho  others.  In  exploring  together  the  rich  mine 
of  divine  wisdom  and  truth,  they  learn  to  seek  out  and  appro- 
priate its  hidden  treasures  ;  in  criticizing  each  other's  remarks  or 
work,  they  learn  to  watch  and  criticize  themselves,  and  correct 
many  of  their  own  faults. 

The  writer  of  tho  article  above  referred  to  seems,  however, 
to  base  his  chief  argument  against  theological  schools  on  the 
assumed  fact  that  there  are  no  students  to  be  found  for  such  in- 
stitutions. He  says  : — "  lu  no  part  of  India  within  the  limit  of 
"  our  acquaintance,  have  we  suitable  material  for  such  schools. 
"  Nor  have  we  missionaries  to  spare  for  their  instruction.  But 
"  the  insuperable  hindrance  is  the  want  of  pupils.''^  If  there  is  no 
material  for  such  schools,  there  is  clearly  none  for  future  evangel- 
ists and  pastors.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  are  no 
proper  candidates  for  a  theological  class,  in  which  the  principal 
study  is  the  Bible,  and  yet  that  these  same  men,  who  are  not 
fit  to  receive  Biblical  instruction,  may  pi-operly  be  sent  to  preach 
and  expound  the  Bible  to  the  churches  and  the  heathen.  But 
we  do  not  believe  the  case  is  such  a  hopeless  one — that  our  native 
Christian  communities  in  India  can  furnish  no  suitaVjle  candidates 
for  such  classes.  We  doubt  if  it  be  true  of  any  cousidei-able  body 
of  Christian  converts  ga^thered  in  heathen  lands.  Wherever  the 
Lord  has  a  flock  of  sheep  he  provides  a  shepherd  to  care  for  them. 
Even  among  the  Cretans,  of  whom  Paul  says  they  are  truly 
described  as  "  alway  liars,  evfl  beasts,  slow  bellies,"  he  enjoins 
Titus  to  "  ordain  elders  in  every  cit}-,"  selecting  good  and  faithful 
men, — intimating  that  some  such  were  to  be  found  even  there. 
It  is  better  that  the  best  men  in  any  Christian  community  should 
be  well  instructed  in  Bible  truth,  and  then  set  to  teach  the  rest, 
than  that  all  should  be  left  without  a  leader.  But  the  young  men 
now  coming  forward  in  our  training  schools  are  many  of  them 
sons  of  Christian  parents,  and  have  been  in  school  from  childhood  ; 
and  we  believe  that,  among  these,  most  hopeful  candidates  for 
theological  classes  may  be  found. 

There  has  been  much  uncalled  for  disparagement  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  of  converts  in  our  Indian  missions,  both  by  mis- 
sionaries and  others.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  njuch  that  has 
appeared  in  public  prints  on  this  subject.  To  characterize  our 
native  helpers  in  general  as  selfish,  insincere,  and  only  striving 
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after  worldly  advancement,  is  most  unjust.  If  due  allowauce  is 
made  t'ov  the  ignorance  from  which  they  have  but  recently 
emerged,  and  the  limited  opportunities  fur  improvement  they 
have  enjoyed,  tlioir  spiritual  state  may  safely  be  compared  with 
that  of  other  Christians.  We  do  not  say  it  is  what  it  should  be, 
or  that  there  is  not  room  for  vast  improvement — of  how  many 
churches  in  Christian  lauds  can  this  be  said  ? — but  we  take  the 
character  of  native  converts  here  with  the  influences  of  which 
it  is  the  outgrowth,  and  compare  both  with  the  character  of 
other  Christians  and  the  influences  of  which  it  is  the  result.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  who  thus  judge  them  have  come  from 
a  land  of  Bibles,  churches,  and  Christian  privileges.  We  have 
been  familiar  with  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  system  from 
childhood,  and  perhaps  are  hardly  aware  how  much  we  owe  to 
this  fact.  How  much  is  it  worth  to  have  the  mind  early  familiar- 
ized with  the  pure  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  histories,  precepts  and 
songs  of  Christian  literature,  that  error  and  its  evil  tendencies  are 
in  a  good  degree  shut  out  ?  Contrast  with  this  the  disadvantage  to 
those  who  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  heathen  influences.  They 
witness  the  vile  and  senseless  customs  of  idolaters,  and  are  taught 
that  these  are  religion.  They  hear  obscene  descriptions  of  the 
deeds  of  heroes  and  demigods,  and  their  minds  are  thus  full  of  the 
suggestions  of  evil  and  incentives  to  its  practice.  Now  a  change 
of  heart  does  not  at  once  efface  from  the  memory  all  these  former 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  does  it  in  most  men  correct  them 
and  wholly  destroy  their  power  for  evil.  The  Israelites  carried 
the  memory  of  Egyptian  idolatry  with  them  into  the  wilderness. 
And  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  displays  of  divine  power  they 
had,  witnessed,  it  required  but  a  few  days'  absence  of  Moses,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  his  restraining  influence,  to  bring  about  a  sad 
relapse  into  the  debasing  practices  they  so  well  remembered. 

These  considerations  help  us  to  understand  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  generally  see  that  depth  of  rt'ligious  feeling  in  converts 
here  which  is  common  in  Christian  lands.  There  does  not  appear 
the  deep  sense  of  sin  and  its  guilt  at  the  time  of  conversion,  nor 
that  full  consecration  of  heart  and  life  afterwards,  which  we  look 
for.  The  answer  to  questions  is  correct,  the  intellect  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  receives  it.  But  the  heart 
seems  only  partially  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  it 
has  found,  and  responds  but  feebly  to  the  holy  love  which 
has  been  revealed.  Hence,  too,  the  man  is  less  sensible  of  the 
obligations  resting  on  him  to  a  hfe  of  devoted  active  service  for 
Christ.  As  he  grows  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Bible  truth, 
these  feelings  are  often  awakened  in  him  afterwards,  and  aix 
earnest  Christian  character  is  developed.  But  in  Bible  lands  the 
utmost  depth  of  feeling  is  often  witnessed  at  the  very  outset  of  a 
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Christian  lifo.  Ovcrpoworingr  emotions,  and  the  full  surrender  of 
lu>!irb  and  soul  to  tlio  Lord,  are  not  uncommon  cli;u'actcristic3 
of  conversions  in  tlio  niiilst  of  a  powerful  revival.  J5ut  in  such 
cases  we  must  remember  that  important  Bible  truth  has  been  long 
familiar  to  the  mind,  and  only  the  illumining  of  the  Spirit  is  need- 
ed to  make  it  effective.  Compared  with  those  thus  educated,  the 
minds  of  Hindu  converts  are  vacant.  Many  of  them  cannot  read 
at  all.  And  those  who  can  read  have  porlu  ps  never  yet  read  half 
their  Bible  even  once;  much  less  have  tliey  committed  largo  por- 
tions of  it  to  memory.  They  have  heard  of  the  one  true  Cod,  and 
his  Son,  the  crucified,  risen  Saviour,  and  this  they  believe  arid 
accept.  Bat  of  the  thousand  precious  promises,  precepts  and 
teachings  of  revelation  they  know  but  little. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  through  the 
truth,  and  it  is  the  Christian  teacher's  duty  to  make  this  truth 
known  to  believers  and  others.  "Sanctify  them  through  thy 
"  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth,"  was  the  prayer  of  our  Saviour,  and  it 
reveals  to  us  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  working.  The  disciples  had 
been  for  three  years  learning  of  our  Lord  the  truth  through 
which  they  were  to  be  sanctified,  when  be  said  to  them,  "Now 
"  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you  ;  " 
and  it  was  shortly  after  this  that  they  received  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  pi-actical  inference  from  all  this  clearly  is  that  if  we 
wish  to  see  a  higher  spiritual  life  among-  our  evangelists  and 
other  helpers,  we  must  give  them  the  needful  instruction  in 
divine  truth.  We  can  have  no  good  reason  to  expect  such  a 
result  without  the  use  of  this  means  of  our  Lord's  appointment. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  one  chief  reason  why  so  many  native 
laborers  fall  into  the  habit  of  going  through  their  duties  in  a 
perfunctory,  listless  manner,  is  their  defective  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  want  of  appreciation  of  its  living  truth.  And  the 
remedy  for  this,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  human  resources,  is  in- 
struction in  such  a  school  as  we  are  advocating.  We  do  not  wish 
to  "  import  such  institutions  from  Christian  lands  where  they  are 
"  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  to  transplant  them  full-fledged 
"  into  our  infant  Christian  communities  here,'''  against  which  the 
writer  above  referred  to  argues,  as  involving  "an  immense  waste 
"of  time,  strength  and  money,"  and  tending  "to  hinder  the 
"progress  of  our  work,  and  delay  the  development  and  inde- 
"pendence  of  the  native  churches;"  but  we  ask  for  a  course  of 
Biblical  and  theological  study  which  will  supply  the  present  lack 
of  well-trained  laborers.  We  care  not  if  it  be  called  a  Bible  class 
instead  of  a  theological  school.  But  let  it  furnish  to  the  students, 
who  are  to  become  the  future  preachers  and  pastors  of  this 
people,  that  spiritual  nutriment  the  outgrowth  of  which  is  a 
quickened,  vigorous  spiritual  life.    They  should  be  made  well 
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acquainted  ■with  the  whole  Bible, — its  historical  and  prophetical 
books  ;  the  Gospels,  containing'  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ;  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  letters,  giving  the  organization  of 
the  Chx'istian  Church,  and  the  duties  of  those  belonging  to  it. 
Many  parts  of  these  should  be  gone  over  in  careful  and  thorough 
exegesis. 

Besides  the  truth  to  be  studied,  much  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught.  It  is  possible  to  carry  on 
this  work  in  the  same  mechanical  manner  that  official  duties  of 
routine  are  performed.  The  teacher  himself  needs  constantly  to 
abide  in  the  Life  and  Light,  that  he  may  teach  inspired  truth  as 
he  should.  He  must  not  expect  to  lift  his  pupils  to  a  higher  spir- 
itual plane  than  he  himself  habitually  maintains.  In  regard  to  the 
importance  of  Biblical  study,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
pursued,  much  has  been  written,  and  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
In  the  lirst  Number  of  this  Revieio  is  an  admirable  article  by 
"T.  S.  W."  on  the  Training  of  Native  Preachers,  in  which  due 
prominence  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  whole 
article  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  department  of  labor. 

How  far  the  education  of  native  preachers  should  include  the 
scientific  and  classical  studies  which  generally  precede  the  theo- 
logical course  in  Christian  countries,  is  a  question  which  may  bo 
left  to  different  missions  to  decide  for  themselves.  Though  of 
secondary  importance  compared  with  the  Biblical  studies,  they 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  But  in  deciding  these  points  it 
may  be  well  for  the  missionaries  to  have  some  regard  to  the 
age  and  previous  habits  of  study  of  those  who  compose  the  class, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  ex- 
pected to  labor.  For  those  who  are  to  pursue  the  more  extended 
course,  the  English  and  Sanskrit  languages  may  well  take  the 
place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  of  home  institutions.  Be- 
sides the  discipline  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  language, — advantages  incident  to  the  study  of  either, — 
the  former  would  be  very  useful  to  our  educated  preachers  in 
their  work.  But  these  and  the  scientific  studies  can  be  taught 
by  others  than  missionaries.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  they 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  modern  discoveries  in  astronomy.  This  will  give  them 
new  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  add  to  their  fertility 
of  thought  and  illustration  in  preaching.  A  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  and  order  of  the  universe,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
science  of  astronomy,  is  fitted  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  con- 
descension and  love  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption.  If  the 
heavens  declared  the  glory  of  God  to  David  of  old,  how  much  more 
should  they  declare  it  to  us,  who  are  so  much  better  acquainted 
with  their  laws  and  magnitude  !    There  is  the  more  need  of  this 
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scionlilic  kiunvlcdo-o  lor  our  lK>l[)erK,  because^  tliey  go  iuiiong  a  peoplo 
whose  hoads  nro  full  ot"  tlio  stories  of"  liului  and  Ketu,  of  thu 
turtle  and  the  snako,  and  othersuch  nonseuse  of  Hindu  mythology, 
'ilieso  may  not  be  in  theraselyos  fatal  errors,  but  are  usually 
found  in  their  company.  A  few  mornings  and  evenings  with  the 
niicroscopo  and  teJescope  will  introduce  the  students  to  new 
wonders  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  furnish  their  too  vacant  minds 
with  many  fresh  themes  of  useful  and  pleasant  reflection. 

It  is  important  that  young  men  who  are  pursuing  these  theo- 
logical studies  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  direct  work  for  the 
Master ;  and  hence  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go  and  preach 
frequently  in  the  bazars  and  near  villages.  It  may  be  expedient 
to  allow  only  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  for  study,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  station  tliera  in  the  villages  for  evangelistic 
work, — thus  keeping  before  their  minds  that  their  studies  are 
only  meant  to  make  them  more  diligent  and  efficient  in  labors. 
If  the  means  were  afforded,  some  such  plan  as  the  following 
might  occasionally  be  adopted  for  combining  labor  and  study. 
Let  the  missionary  accompany  his  class  to  some  village  in  the 
district,  and,  staying'  there  for  two  or  three  weeks,  let  them  all 
give  themselves  to  earnest  prayer  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
people  in  that  and  near  villages.  If  the  labors  were  not  too 
severe,  they  could  continue  one  recitation  a  day  in  exegetical 
study.  Thus  not  only  might  a  good  impression  be  made  upon 
the  people  of  the  place, — perhaps  some  converts  made, — but  the 
students  would  also  be  learning  how  to  conduct  such  services 
afterwards,  in  connection  with  special  efforts  in  their  own  districts. 
By  thus  combining  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  of  God  with 
earnest  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  men,  they  would  be  following 
the  example  of  the  Master,  and  might  surely  look  for  his  bless- 
ing. And  there  would  be  every  reason  to  hope  that  men  who 
were  thus  taught  and  trained  would  become  earnest  and  faithful 
servants  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  the  employment 
of  native  assistants,  which  has  proved  a  troublesome  one  to 
missionaries,  and  we  approach  the  discussion  of  it  with  hesitation. 
^Ve  state  it  thus  : — On  what  principle  shall  the  allowance  for  the 
support  of  native  helpers  be  fixed  ?  Some  get  rid  of  this  question 
by  saying  that  missionaries  should  not  employ  native  preachers 
and  teachers  at  all.  But  this  seems  a  convenient  way  of  shelving 
the  question,  rather  than  of  solving  it.  To  say  that  the  native 
Christians  should  labor  gratuitously  for  the  salvation  of  those 
about  them  as  they  have  opportunity,  is  only  repeating  what  is 
true  of  all  Christians  in  all  lands.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
none  should  be  employed  to  devote  their  time  especially  to  this 
work.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  become  Christians  in  this 
part  of  India  are  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  depend  upon  their 
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daily  labor  for  the  support  of  tliemsclves  and  families.  And 
while  engaged  in  Goy-ernment  service  as  clerks  or  teachers,  or 
employed  as  servants  in  families,  or  a  s  day-laborers,  it  is  clear  they 
cannot  go  on  preachiug-tonrs  from  village  to  village.  That 
such  persons,  if  instructed  in  the  Bible  and  of  the  right  spirit,  can 
speak  many  a  word  to  those  around  thom,  commending  the 
salvation  by  Christ,  is  admitted  ;  and  they  should  by  all  means  be 
encouraged  to  make  such  effoi'ts.  But  to  leave  the  whole  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  such  casual  and  uncertain  laborers  would 
certainly  not  be  the  way  to  secure  the  speedy  evangelization 
of  India.  To  effect  this  we  believe  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  mis- 
sionaries to  make  use  of  the  best  native  converts,  and,  if  need  be, 
support  them  while  they  are  fitting  for  their  work,  and  afterwards 
as  preachers  and  teaclaers.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  native 
chui'ches  be  taught  to  assume  the  work  of  supporting  their  own 
pastors,  teachers  and  Christian  institutions  as  fast  as  they  are 
able. 

No  absolute  rule  applying  to  all  India  can  be  given  for  the 
pay  of  different  classes  of  native  assistants.  It  would  vary  much 
as  the  rates  of  pay  for  other  work  vary  in  different. parts  of  the 
countiy.  But  surely  a  principle  can  be  adopted  to  guide  us  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters  of  expenditure.  VVhy  should  not  the 
rule  be  the  same  as  that  applied  to  missionaries — namely,  an 
allowance  which  will  enable  them  to  live  comfortably,  considering 
the  habits  of  life  of  respectable  people  of  their  own  class  in  this 
country  ?  The  term  "  a  subsistence  allowance"  has  been  used  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that 
such  an  allowance  is  all  that  should  be  given  to  our  native  helpers. 
If  this  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the 
allowances  of  missionaries,  it  is  liberal  enough.  But  if  by  it  is 
meant  a  sum  on  which  a  day -laborer  can  possibly  subsist,  or  exist, 
it  is  too  small.  We  are  not  here  to  change  the  general  style 
of  living  and  scale  of  expenditure  of  the  common  people.  We 
take  it  as  we  find  it.  A  change  of  this  kind  can  only  come  gradu- 
ally, as  intelligence  and  civilization  advance,  and  the  people  are 
prepared  for  improvements  and  desire  them.  Christian  truth 
tends  to  elevate  the  low,  check  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
rich,  and  bring  all  classes  into  sympathy  with  each  other.  When 
those  supported  by  mission  funds  have  come  fx'om  the  lower 
classes,  who  have  lived  not  only  without  the  comforts  of  life,  but 
without  decent  clothing  and  cleanliness,  it  may  bo  necessary  to 
allow  them  considerably  more  than  the  generality  of  their  own 
people  receive.  For  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  appear  respectable 
among  people  of  a  higher  class  than  that  from  which  they  have 
come.  If  a  lad  found  in  the  slums  of  London  were  brought  into 
school,  received  an  education,  and  became  a  Christian  minister, 
no  one  would  think  of  insisting  that  he  should  continue  to  wear 
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his  rags  and  live  on  sixpence  a  day,  because  be  came  from  a  class 
of  people  accustomed  to  such  a  life  ;  neither  should  we  be  guilty  of 
a  like  blunder  here.  It  would  be  wrong  to  insist  upon  perpetuating 
caste  distinctions  in  our  system  of  allowances  to  helpers  from 
the  higher  and  lower  classes.  But  we  cannot  wholly  ignore 
differences  of  nationality  and  fixed  habits  of  life.  Those  from  the 
lower  castes  must  bo  allowed  to  improve  their  outward  condition 
somewhat,  so  as  to  appear  decent  and  respectable  among  the 
higher  classes.  If  by  the  grace  of  God  they  have  risen  to  be  the 
equals  of  their  brethren  intellectually  and  spiritually, — that  is,  in 
all  that  belongs  to  true  manhood, — why  should  we  insist  upon 
keeping  up  the  distinction  in  such  outward  accidents  as  dress, 
liouse,  food,  etc.  ?  Likewise  Christians  from  the  higher  castes  should 
be  careful  not  to  claim  all  the  superiority  which  is  accorded  to 
their  position  by  the  heathen.  In  this  way  the  extremes  will  be 
gradually  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  in  due  time  all  will 
realize,  and  rejoice  in,  their  oneness  in  Christ. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  always  easy  to  satisfy  our  assistants  that 
we  are  governed  by  the  high  considerations  of  duty,  and  a  regard 
to  their  welfare  and  usefulness  in  deciding  upon  the  allowance 
they  receive.  Many  of  them  ai'e  quite  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  machinery  of  missions,  the  great  difficulty  at  times  of  obtain- 
ing funds,  and  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  disbursement  of 
them ;  or  the  rules  that  admit  of  expenditure  in  one  direction,  and 
demand  retrenchment  in  another.  They  see  only  what  appears 
to  them  a  continual  outflow,  and,  naturally  enough,  think  a  little 
more  would  be  vastly  convenient  for  themselves,  while  it  could 
not  perceptibly  diminish  such  a  boundless  store.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  let  the  more  intelligent  among  them  know  the  principles 
by  which  we  are  governed,  and  the  motives  which  influence  us 
in  deciding  upou  the  scale  of  allowances ;  and  through  them  these 
things  will  gradually  be  better  understood  by  all.  It  is  not 
strange,  however,  that  petitions  for  an  increased  allowance  should 
often  be  presented  by  our  helpers.  They  constantly  see  among 
their  own  people  that  the  amount  of  pay  is  determined  by  the 
caprice  of  the  master,  or  importunity  of  the  servant,  more  often 
than  by  any  just  rules.  The  American  Marathi  Mission  a  few 
years  ago  adopted  a  scale  of  allowances  for  its  native  helpers,  and 
allowed  them  to  know  what  it  was.  Since  that  time  the  petitions 
for  increase  of  pay  are  comparatively  few.  Each  one  knows  that 
he  is  receiving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  others.  And  any  one 
wishing  service  can  consider  beforehand  whether  he  chooses  to 
labor  on  such  conditions. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  known  how  much 
the  missionaries  themselves  receive.  It  is  well  understood  that 
Government  officers  receive  large  salaries ;  and  the  questions 
often  asked  by  natives  would  imply  that  they  suppose  the  mis- 
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sionavies  receive  also  a  large  sum.  If  it  were  understood  tliat 
the  allowances,  personal,  for  conveyance,  etc.  to  those  in  tho 
Deccan  are  only  about  Rs.  200'  per  month — sometimes  less,  some- 
times more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  missionary's  family — we 
think  it  would  surprise  most  of  them.  They  would  see  how  utterly 
inadequate  it  must  be  as  a  motive  for  attracting  the  missionary 
here.  Many  of  them  would  not  believe  it  if  told,  for  they  know 
nothing  of  the  priceless  value  of  truth  to  the  Christian. 

But  the  allowance  of  the  missionary,  though  so  moderate 
compared  with  that  of  other  Euro2')can  residents  in  the  country, 
is  luxurious  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
of  natives  ;  and  it  is  riot  easy  for  them  to  understand  liow  there 
can  be  any  self-denial  in  such  a  style  of  living.  The  pay  of  the 
European  common  soldier — Rs.  30  or  40  per  month — may  be 
called  a  "  subsistence  allowance."  But  the  missionary  receives 
four  or  five  times  that  amount,  and  lives  in  comparative  comfort. 
Now  we  are  not  about  to  maintain  that  our  native  assistants 
should  be  supported  in  the  style  of  living  introduced  by  for- 
eigners. That  can  only  be  done,  as  we  have  said  above,  when  the 
habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  people  generally  shall  change, 
so  as  to  conform  in  some  measure  to  those  of  more  enlightened 
nations.  To  encourage  our  native  helpers  to  adopt  the  style  of 
living  of  foreign  missionaries  would  be  to  offer  a  premium  for 
worldly  and  selfish  agents,  and  fill  our  churches  with  a  multitude 
who  are  seeking  only  the  loaves  and  fishes.  But  the  principle 
for  which  we  contend  is  this, — that  as  the  missionaries  do  not  limit 
themselves  to  a  bare  subsistence  allowance,  but  rather  to  one 
conducive  to  health  and  comfort,  so  they  should  give  their  assist- 
ants an  allowance  which  will  enable  them  to  live  in  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  consistently  with  the  simple  habits  of  their  own 
people.  There  must  certainly  be  some  via  media,  between  bare 
subsistence  and  exti'avagauce,  in  which  it  will  be  safe  for  the 
helper  to  walk. 

We  do  not  believe — what  we  have  heard  stoutly  maintained — 
that  the  spirituality  of  our  helpers  would  be  promoted  by  keep- 
ing them  on  the  lowest  possible  allowances.  Our  Master  has  not 
called  us  here  to  teach  one  law  of  self-denial  to  native  Christians 
and  practise  a  different  one  ourselves.  If  it  would  improve  their 
spiritual  state  to  receive  only  subsistence  allowances,  why  would 
not  the  same  be  good  for  missionaries  ?  But  so  long  as  one  has 
not  faith  enough  in  his  theory  to  try  it  himself,  it  is  useless  to 
urge  it  upon  others.  It  is  even  Avorse  than  useless, — it  is  positively 
injurious.    If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential 


'  We  do  not  here  profess  to  speak  for  the  missionaries  of  all  societies, 
only  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Some  societies  pay  a  lump  sum 
to  all  alike  ;  others  more  to  those  who  have  a  family  to  provide  for. 
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to  tliG  liarinoTiions  co-nporation  of  iiiissionarios  and  native  laborors, 
it  is  porfect  confideueo  iii  each  other,  and  fVankiiesa  and  sincerity 
in  all  their  interconrso  with  each  other.  This  cannot  exist  when 
there  is  apparent  an  attempt  by  either  to  subject  the  other  to 
more  rigid  and  severe  discipline,  and  tests  of  sincerity,  than  he 
accepts  for  himself.  A  volimidrij  self-denial  and  giving  np  of 
eomibrts  to  labor  more  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  Christ  is  indeed 
evidence  of  increased  spirituality.  But  a  forced  submission  to 
the  same  self-denial  argues  nothing.  Ic  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  to  reduc*  a  man's  wages  will  increase  his  spirituality. 

We  believe  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  see  na- 
tive Christians  freely  oflPering  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
churches,  receiving  what  the  churches  are  able  to  give  for  their 
support.  Some  churches  are  already  doing  what  they  can  for  the 
support  of  their  pastors.  Let  us  cherish  a  warm  sy  mpathy  with 
such,  and,  while  rebuking  the  selfishness  of  those  who  give  nothing, 
be  ready  to  help  those  who  try  to  help  themselves.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  to  furnish  earnest,  spiritual-minded  men  for  pastors  and 
evangelists,  for  without  such  teachers  we  cannot  expect  the 
churches  to  grow  spiritually  as  well  as  in  numbers.  The  men 
needed  are  of  the  highest  spiritual  tone  and  fitness.  The  constant 
demand  is.  Give  me  a  few  helpers  only,  but  let  them  be  men  of 
the  right  stamp.  If  the  material  is  not  of  the  first  quality,  we 
must,  by  the  help  of  divine  grace,  compensate  this,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  the  excellence  of  the  preparatory  studies  and  training. 
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Art.  VIII.— notes  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


OUR  last  number  contained  an  article  on  the  Brahma  Samdj,  written 
by  a  gentleman  conuected  witli  the  native  Christian  Church  in 
Northern  India.     That  article  has  quite  naturally  provoked  criticism 
both  from  Brahmist  and  Christian  writers.    To  these  criticisms  it  is  not  our 
purpose  at  the  present  time  to  reply  ;  but  to  present  another  account  of  the 
Samaj,  from  another,  and  widely  different  source,  which  we  feel  sure 
\y\\\  be  read  with  interest,  especially  as  it  comes  from  Germany.  The 
account,  of  which  we  can  give  only  a  brief  abstract,  is  contained  in  the 
March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Allgemeine  Missions-Zeitschrift,  the 
well-known  German  missionary  periodical,  and  is  both  full  and  interest- 
ing ;  it  gives  a  history  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  movement  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time.    The  writer  of  these  papers  is  Dr.  Ger- 
mann.  Tracing  the  origin  of  the  movement  to  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Rai,  he 
points  out  that  in  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  that  celebrated  reformer, 
the  remarkable  influence  he  had  exercised  began  to  decline,  but  that  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  religious  reform  which  he  had  inaugurated 
by  the  accession,  in  1839,  of  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore,  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  groping  after  a  new  faith.    Meanwhile  the  society,  of 
which  Ram  Mohan  Rai  was  the  virtual  founder,  had  been  largely  recruited 
from  the  religionless  Government  schools,  in  which  the  students  had  lost 
their  old  faith  without  gaining  any  new  one  in  its  stead  ;  and  the 
influence  thus  derived  had  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  new  leader.  For 
while  the  attitude  assumed  by  Ram  Mohan  Rai  toward  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  was  decidedly  favorable,  notwithstanding  his  contending 
for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Vedas,  Debendranath  Tagore  kept  much  more 
exclusively  to  the  religious  books  of  the  Hindus.    But  in  the  years  1845 
and  1846  the  illusions  regarding  the  monotheistic  character  of  the  Vedaa 
were  so  rudely  disturbed,  and  it  was  so  evidently  shown  that  their  fun- 
damental characteristic  was  a  worship  of  the  elements, — developing  in 
the  Upanishads  into  Pantheism,  and  in  some  philosophical  systems  into 
Atheism, — that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  believe  in  their  divine  origin. 
TheBrahmists  were  therefore  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a  col- 
lection of  isolated  texts  and  sentences  of  ancient  sages  as  the  expression  of 
their  common  faith.    And  as  they  could  no  longer  rest  on  the  Vedas  as  a 
foundation,  they  rejected  entirely  the  possibility  of  a  written  revelation, 
and  gave  out  that  in  future  the  Book  of  Nature  was  to  be  their  guide. 
At  this  time  also  tlie  writings  of  Francis  Newman  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  incpiiring  minds  of  Young  Bengal,  and  consequently 
they  began  to  talk  nuich  of  inward  Vujht,  and  of  a  mystical  kind  of 
intuition. 

But  soon  after,  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Christianity  set  in, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that — according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Indian  Mirror,  the  organ  of  the  progressive  Brahmists — "  many  of  our 
"  ministers  and  leading  men  are  recruited  from  missionary  schools,  which, 
"  by  affording  religious  education,  prove  more  favorable  to  the  growth 
"  of  Brahmism  than  Government  schools,  with  Comte  and  Secularism." 
And  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  movement  is  marked   by  Babu 
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Keshab  Cliaiulra  Sen's  joining  liinisclf  to  the  reforming;  party,  abont  the 
year  1857.  For  some  years  he  t'ollowccl  tlie  lead  of  iJahn  Dcl)endranath 
Tagore  ;  bnt  the  more  progressive  temper  of  tlie  younger  men  led  in 
1865  to  a  separation  from  the  conservative  section  of  the  reformers.  In 
that  year  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  in  the  name  of  those  who  favored  his 
views,  presented  to  Debendra  15abii  an  ultiniiitton  containing  three  demands, 
the  rejection  of  which  wo)dd  result  in  a  disruption  and  the  founding  of 
a  new  Sam;ij.  These  demands  were  as  follows  : — I.  External  marks  of 
caste,  such  as  the  Erahmanical  thread,  should  no  longer  be  used  ;  2. 
Those  Brahmists  only  should  be  permitted  to  conduct  divine  service  in 
the  Samaj  who  were  jiosscssed  of  suflicient  ability  and  bore  a  good  moral 
character,  and  whose  life  accorded  with  their  profession;  and  3.  Nothing 
should  be  said  in  the  Samaj  Avhich  breathed  hatred  or  contempt  toward 
other  religions.  And  these  demands  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  various  publications  which  had  been  issued  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  society,  in  which  they  had  inveighed  against  the  religion- 
less  Government  schools  and  the  neglect  of  female  education,  and  had 
expressed  themselves  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  caste  in  a  fashion 
which  had  hardly  ever  been  heard  from  natives  before.  It  stifled  sj'^m- 
pathy,  they  asserted,  and  the  cultivation  of  friendly  feeling,  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people  ;  it  was  adverse  to  the  sentiment  of  national- 
ity ;  it  set  a  premium  on  the  low  moral  tone  of  the  priests  ;  it  oppressed 
the  Sudras,  disregarded  merit,  and  gave  a  dangerous  prominence  to  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  position. 

Bvit  these  views  were  too  revolutionary  for  the  conservative  sec- 
tion. They  could  not  concede  the  first  of  the  demands,  namely,  the 
laying  aside  of  the  Brahmanical  thread  ;  and  accordingly,  in  this  same 
year  1865,  the  disruption  which  had  long  been  threatening  became  an 
accomplished  foct.  Babu  Debendranath's  party  styled  themselves  the 
"Adi  (i.e.  original)  Brahma  Samaj,"  while  those  who  followed  Keshab 
chose  the  proud  designation  of  the  "  Brahma  Sam;ij  of  India."  The 
older  branch  of  the  society  has,  since  the  separation,  shown  a  retrograde 
tendency  ;  and  it  now  seems  to  have  lost  all  influence  as  a  religious 
movement. 

Outside  of  missionary  circles  the  doings  of  the  Bengal  reformers 
attracted  little  attention  until  the  views  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  became- 
widely  known  through  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  lecture  on  Jesus 
Christ :  Europe  and  Jsia,  which  was  delivered  in  Calcutta  on  jNIay  5th, 
1866.  In  this  lecture  he  seemed  to  lean  decidedly  toward  Christianity; 
but  soon  afterwards,  feeling  apparently  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he 
spoke  in  a  fashion  which  was  plaiulj'  intended  to  do  away  with  the  im- 
pression which  his  lecture  had  produced.  At  this  time  he  felt  himself 
much  drawn  to  the  ascetic  Vaishnava  sect  which  takes  its  name  from 
Chaitanya,  whom  Keshab  characterized  as  the  prophet  of  love  and 
faith.  In  January,  1868,  he  delivered  a  discourse,  at  which  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  the  Viceroy,  was  present,  on  faith  as  the  means  of  regen- 
eration for  individuals  and  nations,  accepting  as  the  best  definition  of 
faith  that  which  is  given  in  Ileb.  xi ;  aud  in  March  of  the  same 
year  he  induced  the  members  of  the  Prarthana  Samiij  in  Bombay  to 
aflBliate  themselves  to  the  corresponding  society  in  Calcutta.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  Mirror,  there  were  at  this  time  about  sixty  '  churches' 
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in  connection  with  the  Brahmii  Saniilj,  in  Bengal,  the  N.  "\V.  Prov- 
inces, the  l*anjab,  and  tlie  ))resi(Jencics  of  l\]a(h-as  and  Bombay.  The 
institution,  or  church,  as  they  call  it,  had  struck  deep  roots  into  the 
heart  of  the  nation  ;  it  was  to  be  the  future  church  of  India ;  and 
it  would  always  regard  Christianity  as  a  true  friend.  Toward  the 
close  of  lS6S  there  seemed  to  be  some  danger  that  Keshab  might  be 
addressed  with  divine  honors  by  his  admiring  followers  ;  and  in  1S70, 
])erhaps  to  avoid  this  danger,  he  proceeded  to  England.  His  reception 
there  was,  unfortunately,  too  flattering.  At  Manchester,  however,  he  was 
met  in  public  by  the  much  esteemed  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  able  to  appreciate  his  position  at  its  true 
value,  and  who  recommended  him  to  lay  aside  the  name  Brahma,  as 
being  no  longer  suitable ;  when  the  confession  was  elicited  from  Keshab 
that  he  made  use  of  this  name  in  a  theistic,  and  not  in  a  pantheistic  sense. 
Dr.  Germann  concludes  that  from  the  character  of  his  addresses,  and  from 
his  known  attitude  toward  Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  missionaries  should  write  thus  of  this  eloquent  preacher  : — "  He 
"  speaks  of  a  Christ,  but  it  is  not  the  Christ  of  God.  He  will  talk  of  the 
"  blood  of  Christ  and  of  a  divine  incarnation  ;  but  Christian  people  should 
"  not  be  led  away  by  such  language,  for  he  understands  the  words  only 
"  in  a  most  degraded  sense.  When  asked  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
"  that  Christ  was  a  divine  incarnation,  he  replied  that  in  his  opinion  he 
"was  so  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Julius  Csesar  and  Bonaparte  and 
"  every  distinguished  man  was  a  divine  incarnation  !" 

With  regard  to  Keshab  Chandra  Sen's  action  and  position  since  his 
return  from  England,  Dr.  Germann  avails  himself  of  the  information  and 
views  furnished  by  Dr.  Jardine's  paper  read  at  the  Allahabad  Conference 
of  187'2  ;  and  with  these  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted.  Look- 
ing at  the  probable  future  of  the  movement.  Dr.  Germann  is  persuaded 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  reformers  to  remain  at  their  present  stand- 
point. Every  vital  religion  is  inseparably  associated  with  an  historical 
personage,  while  the  Brahmists  wish  to  be  mere  tbeists,  and  have  no 
bond  of  union  among  them  except  the  sharing  of  opinions  that  are  con- 
tinually changing.  As  time  goes  on,  therefore,  they  will  either  split 
into  fragments,  or  elevate  some  leader  of  the  movement  into  the  position 
of  a  demigod.  In  either  case  they  will  sink  back  into  the  darkness  of 
Hinduism.  The  missionaries,  however,  it  is  fair  to  state,  hope  that  many 
members  of  the  Brahma  Sam;ij  will  connect  themselves  with  the  Christian 
Church,  although  that  result  may  not  come  about  soon ;  and  that  in 
other  ways  the  influences  now  at  work  will  advance  the  interests  of 
Christian  missions  and  of  civilization.  Entertaining  these  hopes,  it  is 
natural  that  the  missionaries  should  assume  a  friendly  and  sympathizing 
attitude  toward  the  Brahmists,  while  in  no  degree  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  Christians  ; 
and  the  example  of  Dr.  INIurray  Mitchell,  in  his  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  reformers,  is  referred  to  as  one  worthy  of  being  followed.  Those 
who  make  such  friendly  advances  show  themselves  to  be  true  friends 
of  the  civilization  of  India. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  movement,  it  is  important  enough 
to  make  us  watch  its  progress  with  much  attention  and  interest.  It  is 
encouraging  to  notice  how  the  Brahmists  imitate  one  Christian  arrange- 
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lULMit  after  anotlier,  and  are  ahvays  givinu;  a  more  and  more  Christian 
tone  to  their  lani^aa;^^'.  Consideriiijj  tlie  tendency  of  Eastern  jjcoples  to 
attach  great  importance  to  externals,  Dr.  (ierniann  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
very  desirahU'  that  the  Brahniists  siioidd  bnihl  their  new  churches  with 
a  spire  in  the  (Christian  style,  that  they  shoidd  accompany  their  singing 
witli  a  harmonium,  etc.  In  conclusion  he  connnends  the  matter  to  God, 
and  appends  a  brief  selection  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Keslial) 
(Chandra  Sen,  extracted  from  his  Lectures  and  Tracts,  edited  by  Miss 
S.  1).  Collet. 


Our  friends  of  the  Liberal,  the  monthly  theistic  journal  of  Calcutta, 
have  in  a  recent  issue  iiululged  in  a  little  ridicule  of  one  of  the  pet  doc- 
trines of  Brahmism.    We  quote  : — 

"  It  has  become  the  fashion  iiow-a-days  to  utter  things  with  a  degree  of 
dogmatism  that  cannot  fail  to  bo  offensive  to  every  reasonable  being.  Living  ia 
the  midst  of  the  nineteenth  century, — the  reign  of  laws  and  the  age  of  tliinkers, — 
wo  have  learnt  to  transfer  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  good  old  times,  and 
deem  it  our  duty  to  save  a  benighted  world  by  the  evolutions  of  our  inspired 
consciousnoss,  like  Elijah  of  old.  Thought  we  scout  as  unworthy,  and  pru- 
dence wo  look  upon  as  the  arithmetic  of  fools.  Wo  are  told  that  God  directly 
speaks  to  the  individual  man  and  directly  answers  all  our  questions,  cvea  now, 
as  he  onco  did  to  the  patriarchs  and  rishis  of  the  olden  times.  Thus  Inspiration 
is  everything  with  us  now-a-days.  Of  course  every  sensible  man — one  who  has  any 
experience  of  Divine  communion — easily  acknowledges  the  action  of  the  Divino 
Spirit  in  the  Unite  spirit  of  man,  inducing  thereby  a  greater  influx  of  traths  and 
uoble  sentiments,  or  in  other  words  developing  the  fourfold  piety  of  our  nature, 
— truth,  justice,  love,  and  faith,  as  Parker  puts  them;  but  the  extent  to  which 
that  power  and  inspiration  is  dragged  by  our  friends  makes  one  lose  his  gravity 
and  laugh  within.  Then  they  look,  not  only  fin-  the  right  interpretation  of  re- 
ligious scriptures,  or  the  solution  of  every  difficult  problem  of  life,  but  for  the 
regulation  of  every  step  that  they  undertake,  even  to  the  extent  of  arranging 
a  festival,  of  fixing  upon  the  street  through  which  a  procession  should  pass. 
It  seems  the  Father  of  the  universe,  long  chagrined  by  the  iniquity  and  obdurate- 
ness  of  man,  did  once  cut  off,  during  the  Midde  Ages,  all  communications  (sic)  with 
liis  childreu,  but  has  now  kindly  renewediit,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  with  a  few 
chosen  souls  of  South  Bengal." 

With  some  of  this  we  agree.  The  doctrine  of  Brahmie  Inspiration 
— so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  what  it  is — is,  to  tell  the  truth, 
absurd.  It  is  not  a  bad  sign  that  some  in  the  Brahmist  community 
are  beginning  to  understand  this.  If  one  man  is  inspired  as  truly  as  his 
neighbor,  and  if  the  two  happen  not  to  agree,  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it '!  Inspiration  is  the  vdtimate  source  of  knowledge,  and  both  are 
inspired,  and  yet  they  are  diametrically  opposed.  If  the  inspiration 
of  one  is  true,  that  of  the  other  is  false.  And  moreover,  as  the -Liberal 
justly  remarks,  "it  is  not  unoften  (sue)  that  a  man  is  observed  to 
"  mistake  the  workings  of  his  own  imagination  for  the  whisperings  of 
"the  Divine  Sj)irit  ;"  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  case?  Who  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  inspiration,  and  what  is  to  be  its  criterion?  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  universal  inspiration  lands  the  Brahmist  at  once  in  absurdity. 
The  Indian  Mirror  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  says,  as  reported  in  the 
Liberal,  that  when  any  individual  is  not  properly  inspired,  his  duty  is 
to  become  "loyally  subject"  to  the  "accredited  individuals"  who  are 
properly  inspired.  But  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
their  own  doctrine  of  inspiration,  or  intuition.    A  man  might  as  well  be  a 
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Christian  aiul  believe  in  the  insjiiration  of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  as  be  a  Hrahniist  and  believe  in  the  ins|)iration  of  Babu  Kcshab 
Chanilra  Sen, — and  ])erha])s  a  trifle  l)etter.  The  thunglit,  however,  of 
snbjection  to  any  "  aceredited  individual,"  even  if  it  eould  be  definitely 
aseertained  who  the  "  aeeredited  individuals"  arc—  whieh  the  Liberal  thinks 
cannot  be  done — tills  the  mind  of  the  writer  with  deep  horror  ;  and  so  he 
returns  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit  to  that  very  doctrine  of  15rahnust  In- 
sjjiration  which  he  began  by  ridiculing  (only  lie  calls  it  by  a  different 
name),  and  closes  his  article  with  a  ])laintive  wail  as  follows  :  — 

"  Toacli  us,  then,  <j;oo(l  leaders,  to  i-ely  more  and  more  on  our  own  conscienco 
and  common  sense,  and  not  ou  tlio  niyslicnl  fancies  of  weak  fellovv'-mortala.  Such 
scods  sown  in  llio  infancy  of  a  cliurcli  aro  sure  to  fetter  its  tlioiif^Iit  aiul  liiiider  its 
spiritual  growth  in  fullness  of  time.  Tlio  world  is  already  surfeited  witli  cant  and 
religiouaijraggery.    Oh  spare  our  infant  church  of  more  such  inflictions  !" 


In  writing  the  above  paragraph  we  have  been  doing  a  very  danger- 
ous thing.  For,  to  begin  with,  vvc  do  not  know  how  far  the  writer  hi  the 
Liberal  really  represents  the  prevailing  type  of  Erahinist  thought.  We 
must  say  that  we  think  the  lirahmists  would  do  well  to  muzzle  him  if  they 
could,  for  he  will  certainly  do  more  harm  to  their  cause  by  his  silly  and 
incoherent  articles  than  a  host  of  sensible  writers  could  counteract. 
And,  furthermore,  in  entering  upon  any  discussion  on  Brahmic  "  theology" 
we  are  treading  on  doubtful  and  treacherous  ground.  For  it  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  find  out  what  Brahmic  doctrines  really  are.  And  when 
a  man,  after  some  search  and  inquiry,  thinks  he  has  found  out  some- 
thing about  sonic  one  of  them,  and  ventures  into  print  on  the  subject,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  grandly  snubbed  by  the  Indian  Mirror  and  told 
that,  inasmuch  as  Brahmists  believe  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  has  merely 
been  fighting  a  phantom  of  his  own  creation  ;  or  else  that  all  his  arguments 
were  answered  by  anticipation  fourteen  years  ago, — to  which  convincing 
refutation  of  his  present  remarks  he  will  be  trium])liantly  directed.  And  if 
he  meekly  begs  to  know  what  Brahmists  do  believe,  he  may  whistle  for 
an  answer. 

Now  may  we  be  allowed  to  point  out,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  that  our 
Brahmist  friends  hardly  take  the  best  course  to  win  others  to  a  belief  in  their 
doctrines  1  We  find  no  plain  statement  of  what  they  believe,  except  in  their 
Httle  tract  entitled  Essential  Vrinciples  of  Brahma  Ultartna  ;  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  that  is  (juite  meagre,  and  no  attempt  whatever  is  made 
to  prove  the  truth  of  any  of  the  "  essential  principles"  laid  down.  Last 
year  INIr.  Dyson  attempted  to  follow  up  certain  of  the  dogmas  there 
stated  to  their  logical  consequences  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
Mirror  treated  him  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  followed  the  course 
of  the  controversy.  The  Brahmists  may  be  all  right,  and  we  may  be 
all  wrong  ;  but  we  submit  that  they  are  not  taking  the  proper  course  to 
make  it  appear  so.  Why  can  we  not  be  put  in  j)osscssion  oi'  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  Brahmist  belief,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests?  '  That 
would  certainly  prevent  the  misunderstanding  and  ignorance  regarding 
the  subject  which  Brahmists  allege  to  exist  among  Christians. 


The  part  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London  in  the  work  of  preparing  and  disseminating  Christian  literature 
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in  tlio  voniaculnrs  of  India,  is  most  crcditalilc  liolli  fo  (lie  Rap;acity 
and  Iho  liliciality  <>l'  that  well-known  oii^aui/adon.  All  ol'  <lie  loeal 
Tract  Societies  of"  India,  we  believe,  have  i)een  fostered  hy  that  of  London, 
to  which  most  of  tiieni  are  still,  hy  their  eons! it ntions,  atiiliated  as 
anxiliaries.  Yearly  sM|i|)!ies  of  [Hintini;  paper  can  h(;  had  for  tlK-  asking, 
hy  which  means  the  I  ndian  Societies  are  enahled  (o  print  aiul  sell  their  hooks 
at  e;rea(lv  reduced  rales;  while  t:;rantH  of  money,  too,  have  been  made 
to  aid  the  Indian  Societies  in  hrinj^ing  ont,  from  time  (o  time,  works  too 
rx]M'nsi\  e  for  their  own  slender  resonrees,  or  pcjrhaps  to  erect  some  much- 
needed  hnildinj;^  in  which  the  .Society  eoiiltl  find  a  l(x;al  habitation.  It 
is,  therei'ore,  with  pain  that  we  notice  of  late  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by 
the  London  Committee  which  seems  to  ns  both  illiberal  and  unwise. 
While  still  continuing  its  aid  to  the  cause  of  vernacular  literature,  the 
IJeligions  Tract  Society  undertakes  to  restrict  the  circulat  ion  of  Knglish 
works  by  the  Indian  Societies  to  its  own  issues. "  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Indian  Tract  Societies  have  an  English  department  as  well  as  a 
vernacular  department,  and  that  they  import  and  sell  good  English 
books,  as  well  as  print  and  sell  books  in  the  Indian  languages.  If  their 
sales  ofim])orted  English  works  are  lart^e,  the  profits  therefrom  arising  are 
devoted,  after  deducting  necessary  running  expenses,  to  the  production 
of  vernacular  books  and  tracts  ;  and  thus  the  ])rospcrity  of  the  Societies 
as  imi)ortcrs  of  English  books  tends  directly  to  increase  their  missionary 
efficiency  as  publishers  of  vernacular  books.  It  is  hence  for  their  interest 
to  develop  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  their  trade  in  English  books. 
And  it  is  just  here  that  they  arc  opposed,  and  in  some  instances  thwarted,  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  which  undertakes  to  prevent  its 
auixliarics  from  keeping  or  selling  anij  books  except  those  bearing  its 
own  imprint.  The  effect  of  this  prohibition  upon  the  ])rosperity  of  the 
Indian  Tract  Societies  is  obvious.  With  a  stock  confined  to  the  books  of 
this  one  Society,  not  only  is  their  efficiency  limited  in  the  direction  of 
circulating  Christian  books  in  English,  but,  their  sales  being  thus  re- 
stricted, their  efficiency  as  jmblishers  of  vernacular  hooks  is  also  dimin- 
ished. So  that  the  very  ohjects  which  the  Religions  Tract  Society  pro- 
fesses to  have  at  heart,  are  by  its  own  mistaken  policy  to  a  certain  degree 
defeated. 

The  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  endeavors  to  justify 
its  course  in  this  matter,  by  saying  that  the  source  from  which  grants 
of  money  can  be  made  to  the  Lulian  Societies  is  the  profits  from  the  sales 
of  its  books,  and  that,  if  the  sale  of  other  publishers'  books  is  encouraged, 
and  the  Society's  own  issues  are  crowded  out  of  the  market,  the  source 
from  which  the  grants  are  made  will  be  dried  up,  and  the  grants  will 
cease.  This  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  justification  of  their  action.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  a  confession  on  the  ])art  of  the  London  Committee  that 
their  books  are  inferior  to  those  of  other  publishers,  and  need  this  pro- 
tective policy  in  order  to  secure  a  sale.  It  is  not  our  pur])ose  now  to 
criticize  the  issues  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  ;  but  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  that,  while  many  of  their  ])ublications  are  undoubtedly  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  a  great  many  others  are  quite  inferior,  hoth  as  regards 
matter  and  style  of  workmanship,  to  those  of  some  other  publishers. 
The  true  way  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  their  issues  would  be, 
not  to  cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  Indian  Societies  by  any  oppressive 
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conditions,  such  as  tlicy  now  impose,  but  to  ))nl)lisli  better  bonks,  and  books 
which  wouUl  coniniiind  a  sale  in  any  market.  15nt,  I'lirther,  we  doidjt  very 
much  whctlierthe  restrictions  ])laced  u])on  the  sale  of  other  books  has  anv 
such  result  as  the  Committee  e.\j)cct, — that,  namely,  of  extendine;  the  cir- 
culation of  tlteir  own  books.  Variety  promotes  sale.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a  gentlemen  who  for  twenty  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Bombav  Tract 
Society,  that  more  of  the  Kcligious  Tract  Society's  issues  were  sold  from 
the  depot  under  his  charge  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  other  book."! 
had  not  been  offered  for  sale  there  too.  Then,  again,  this  ]>olicy,  which 
cannot,  we  think,  be  shown  to  work  favorably  for  the  London  Societv, 
works  very  unfavorably  for  the  Indian  Societies  in  two  directions,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  who,  we  beg  to  ask,  has  emf)owered 
the  London  Religious  Tract  Society  to  oppose  the  cfhcieucy  and  to  hinder 
the  usefulness  of  the  Indian  Societies  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  might  makes  right.  The  Indian  Societies  are  weak  ;  the  London 
Society  is  strong  ;  and,  rather  than  not  accept  the  aid  they  so  greatly  need, 
the  Indian  Societies  make  up  their  minds  to  obey  the  conditions  which 
the  London  ('ommittee,  with  a  zeal  for  their  own  issues  hardly  according 
to  knowledge,  attach  to  their  grants-in-aid. 

There  is  another  way  also  in  which  this  action  of  the  London 
Committee  militates  against  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  Indian  Societies. 
It  keeps  these  Societies  in  a  state  of  close  dependence  upon  itself,  and 
in  so  tar  hinders  that  development  of  independence  and  self-support  in  Indian 
Christianity,  M'hich  is  so  _  desirable,  and  yet  so  hard  to  effect.  So  far  as 
w^e  know,  only  one  Tract  Society  in  India,  that  of  Bombay,  is  even  in 
name  independent  of  the  London  Society  ;  the  others  are  all  in  name  and 
in  fact  "  auxiliaries,"  that  is  to  say,  "  dependents."  Now  undoubtedly 
these  Societies  need  aid,  and  v/ill  for  some  time  continue  to  need  it.  The 
proceeds  of  sales  do  not  cover  expenditures.  That  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  Indian  Christians  to  support  these  Indian  Societies,-^ — 
that  it  would  tend  to  bring  European  Christians  in  India  into  closer  sym- 
pathy w'ith  evangelistic  operations,  and  to  increase  their  zeal  and  efficiency 
as  Christian  laborers  in  and  for  India,  no  one  can  doubt.  That  it  would 
bring  the  cause  represented  by  these  Societies  home  to  many  hearts  in 
India,  and  cause  many  to  feel  that  t/tey  had  some  [lart  and  lot  in  this 
matter,  every  one  must  acknowledge.  But  so  long  as  this  close  connec- 
tion is  maintained  between  the  Indian  Tract  Societies  and  London,  so 
long  as  these  continue  to  be  merely  "  auxiliaries"  of  and  depen  Jents 
upon  a  powerful  organization  in  England,  so  long  will  Indian  Christians 
fail  to  realize  their  privileges  and  duties  in  connection  with  them,  and 
will  relegate  the  burden  of  caring  for  Societies  which  are  not  theirs,  but 
only  "  auxiliaries,"  to  the  "  parent  Society."  Perhaps  when  the  Societies 
were  first  organized,  fifty  or  forty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  condition 
of  "auxiliaries"  was  their  normal  and  proper  condition.  But,  like  many 
an  unwisely  affectionate  parent,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  is  lotli  to 
give  up  its  control  over  its  cpiondam  sucklings,  albeit  it  is  very  hard 
work  to  make  some  of  them  mind  !  But  children  must  leave  the  parental 
roof  some  day,  and  to  keep  them  under  parental  control  too  long  is  as 
bad  for  the  children  as  it  is  hard  for  the  parents.  Cannot  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  do  a  generous  deed  without  affixing  to  it  an  ungenerous 
stipulation  ?   Can  it  not  give  the  help  which  really  may  l)e  needed,  with- 
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out  at  the  snmo  time  infrinp;iiig  on  the  iiidepeiKUMice,  rc>tiic(ing  (he 
iKscfiihiess  iuiil  ci  ippliug  tlic  eiierj;ie.s  of  tlio  Iiuliiiii  Tract  Societies  ? 

]5ut  the  incoiiveuiciice  whicli  tiiis  ]K)iicy  causes  to  tlie  (.'hristiau 
puhHc  of  IiuUa  is  far  from  small,  and  far  from  Iiein^,'  the  least  of  the 
evils  which  result  from  the  action  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  There 
are  other  religious  hooks  as  good  as  those  issued  hy  the  Tract  Society, 
and  some  a  great  deal  hetter.  There  arc  other  tracts  than  those  hearing 
the  imprint  of  this  Society,  some  of  which  the  Christian  pnlilic  declare 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  Tract  Society.  Christians  in  India  want 
those  tracts  and  books.  As  a  rule,  they  look  to  the  local  Tract  Societies 
for  their  supplv.  lJut  the  local  Societies  are  obliged  to  say,  "We  have 
"  none  of  the  books  and  tracts  you  wish  for, — and  we  are  not  allowed  to 
"keep  them."  The  result  all  can  see.  Either  Christians  in  India  must 
do  without  the  books  they  want,  or  else  the  suj)port  of  the  Christian  public, 
upon  which  the  local  Societies  must  mainly  depend,  is  lost.  But  what 
right  has  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society  to  say,  as  virtually  it  does, 
to  the  Christian  public  of  India,  "  You  may  have  our  books  and  tracts  ; 
"  but  vou  mav  have  no  others  ?"  Did  the  Religious  Tract  Society  invent 
Christian  literature,  or  has  it  a  monopoly  of  Christian  publication,  that 
it  thus  sets  itself  u])  to  be  the  sole  y)rovider  for  the  wants  of  the  Indian 
public  ?  Did  the  t'onnniltee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  ever  read 
the  little  fable  about  the  dog  in  the  manger  ? 

In  order  to  indicate  more  plainly  exactly  what  the  action  is  against 
which  we  feel  called  upon  now  to  protest,  as  v.ell  as  to  show  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  our  judgment,  we  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Calcutta  correspondence  of  the  Luiknow  JVitncs-i : — 

"  Your  readers  arc  no  doubt  aware  that  we  are  fortunate  in  liaving  a  well- 
organized  Book  and  Tract  Society  among;  us.  Thin  Society  is  doing  a  good  work, 
and  mijrht  do  a  better  were  it  not  for  tlie  obstructive  policy  of  the  parent  Society 
in  London,  to  which  our  Calcutta  organization  is  unhappily  too  clo.sely  affiliated. 
A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  of  this  city  asked  the  agent  of  the  Society  to  assist 
him  in  disposing  of  an  assortment  of  good  religious  books  which  has  chanced  to 
come  into  his  possession,  but  to  his  surprise  he  was  told  that  the  books  could 
neither  be  placed  on  sale  in  the  depositoi-y,  nor  even  sold  by  the  agent  privately. 
The  policy  adopted  by  the  London  management  is  not  only  purely  commercial  in 
its  character,  but  stupidly  narrow  and  suicidal.  It  treats  all  books  printed  by 
other  Societies  and  presses  as  rival  wares,  and  not  only  refuses  to  allow  them  to  be 
sold  in  its  afhliated  depositories,  but,  as  in  this  instance,  forbids  them  to  be  sold  by 
its  agents  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The  practical  result  is  that  a  Society 
organized  ostensibly  for  promoting  the  circulation  of  Christian  literature  becomes 
practically  an  agency  for  suppressing,  or  at  least  repressing,  the  greater  part  of  this 
kind  of  literature  in  the  market.  Our  Bombay  friends  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
refusing  to  bind  their  Tract  Society  to  London  with  silver  cords,  and  hance  they 
boldly  till  their  shelves  wiih  books  from  all  the  leading  Societies  of  the  world,  and 
easily  manage  to  sell  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  our  fettered  Society  can  do  in 
Calcutta.  The  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  only  practicable  thing  which  can 
be  done,  would  be  for  the  Calcutta  Society  to  refund  the  money  advanced  by  the 
parent  organization  toward  building  the  new  Tract  House,  and,  having  thus  re- 
leased itself  from  all  financial  obligations,  to  make  an  explicit  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  begin  its  legitimate  business  of  circulating  Christian  literature, 
instead  of  pushing  the  trade  of  an  antiquated  London  publishing  house." 

This  is  strong  language  ;  yet  it  is  not  one  whit  too  strong.  We  fullv 
agree  with  the  correspondent  of  the  Witness.  It  is  no  less  a  matter  of 
grief  than  of  surprise,  that  a  Society  whose  object,  as  stated  in  its  own 
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Regulations,  "  is  the  circnlalion  of  relij^ions  Books  and  Treatises,  in  Foreign 
"  coiinliii's,  as  well  as  tluoiiglioiil  tlie  IJiitisli  dominions,"  eannol  l)e  inag- 
iianinious  cnon;?!!  to  permit,  and  even  to  rejuiec  in,  the  cireulatioii,  by 
its  auxiliaries,  ol'dtti/  "religious  hooks  ami  treatises,"  even  if  not  pulilisiied 
hy  itself.  The  work  is  one  ;  and  we  should  think  tiiat  generous  Chris- 
tian men  woidd  instinctively  shrink  from  a  line  of  action  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Ciiristian  charity.  We  feel  called  upon  to  |)oint  out,  tiiongh 
we  do  so  relnetautly,  and  with  all  kindness,  that  the  j)oliev  of  the  Kc- 
ligious  Tract  Society  of  Loiulon  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  not 
only  injurious  to  the  Society's  own  work  in  India,  as  rcj)rcsented  by  its 
auxiliaries,  and  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  Christian  literature,  both  English 
and  vernacular,  but  that  it  is  also  short-sighted,  narrow  and  illiberal,  and 
calculated  to  injure  the  Society's  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Christian  ])ublic  of  India.  Such  a  policy  never  succeeds,  and  wc  expect 
to  see  it  fail  in  this  instance,  as  it  most  richly  deserves  to.  'When  we  con- 
sider, further,  the  very  generous  and  wise  liberality  extended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Loiulon  Society  to  those  of  India  in  their  vernacular 
operations,  our  surprise  is  only  the  greater  that  in  another  matter  they 
should  ])ursuc  a  i)olicy  so  totally  the  reverse  of  this  in  character.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  the  same  Committee  is  responsible  for  botli  ?  that  a  foun- 
tain can  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter 

Wc  have  written  severely,  we  know,  and  our  censures  may  seem 
harsh.  But  while  wc  have  endeavored  to  write  in  no  other  spirit  than 
that  of  Christian  love,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  suljject  is  one  which  calls 
for  censure,  and  for  j)laiuness  of  s])eech.  We  can  but  hope  that  better 
counsels  will  soon  prevail  in  the  Committee  room  in  Paternoster  Row  ; 
and  that,  reversing  a  policy  which  we  can  find  no  other  word  to  charac- 
terize than  narrow  and  seltish,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  will  speedily  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  act  up  to  its  own  long  established  and  well 
earned  reputation  for  large-hearted  Christian  liberality. 


No  missionaries  in  India  have  been  more  diligent  in  the  use  of  Sunday 
Schools,  for  Hindus  and  Muhammadaus  as  well  as  for  Europeans,  or  more 
successful  in  their  management,  than  the  American  Methodists  of  Northern 
India.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  a  proposal  for  a 
Sunday  School  Convention  should  emanate  from  them.  They  have  made 
such  a  proposal,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  ado[)tcd  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  their  Conference,  which  was  held  last  Jautiary,  and  which  also 
appointed  a  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  stej)S.  This 
Committee  has  issued  a  circular,  calling  a  Sunday  School  Convention  for 
India,  to  meet  at  Allahabad,  January  6th  and  7th,  1876,  "with  a 
*'  meeting  of  welcome,  Wednesday  evening,  January  5th."  But,  owing  to 
the  contemplated  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  to  olilige  some 
who  prefer  to  pass  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  home,  the  time  for  holding  the 
Convention  has  been  changed  to  Jan.  19,  20  and  2 1.  Further  particulars 
arc  to  be  j)ublislied  in  d\ie  time. 

Wc  arc  hap})y  to  aid  in  giving  publicity  to  this  subject.  The  proposed 
Convention  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  imagine,  ever  held  in  India,  and 
wc  hope  that  it  will  be  as  successful  as  it  surely  will  be  novel.  The 
dilficulty  will  be  to  get  people  to  attend  from  the  more  distant  portions 
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of  tlic  count  ry,  and  wc  fear  tliaf.  the  missions  of  tlic  Madras  Presidency, 
for  instaiic",  will  Ito  re|ircsentcd  by  very  small  delcpitions,  if  indeed  hy 
any.  The  Snnday  School  work  has  not  liitherto  heen  made  |)rornin('nt  as 
a  missionary  aj^cney  hy  Indian  missionaries,  'i'he  Methodist  I)rethren 
use  it  larj;;ely.  If,  hy  means  of  this  Convention,  (he  missionary  hody  can 
he  ronsed  n|)  on  tlie  snhject,  and  es|)eeiaily  if  I  his  ('onvention  will,  tlironffli 
its  i)ul)lished  utterances,  show  how  the  thing  is  to  he  done — how  tlie 
children  are  to  he  got  hold  of,  and  retaiiu'd, — and  thns  how  the  Snnday 
School  agency  is  to  be  worked  and  luade  eflicient,  it  will  do  an  excellent 
work.  Judging  from  the  |iublished  ])rogramme,  the  (convention  camH)t 
fail  of  being  useful,  even  if  it  does  fail  to  do  immediately  all  that  vvc  liavc 
spoken  of. 

In  regard  to  this  publislied  programme,  attached  to  tlie  circular  call- 
ing the  Convention,  wc  have  a  word  to  say.  It  was  ])reparcd,  says  the 
Committee,  "  after  due  deliberation  and  correspondence."  It  gives  a  long 
list  of  essayists,  with  the  subject  ujjon  which  the  essay  of  each  is  to  be. 
In  some  cases  the  iirst  and  only  intimation  which  the  essayists  had  of 
their  appointment  to  the  part  assigned  them  was  the  receipt  of  the  j)rinted 
programmes  in  which,  doubtless  nuich  to  their  own  sur])rise,  they  found 
their  own  names  ])rinted  as  essayists, — with  the  subject  of  their  essay  all 
picked  out  for  them,  and  announced  to  the  world, — with  neither  their 
knowledge  nor  their  consent.  Against  such  conduct  as  this  wc  protest. 
No  committee  of  arrangements  has  any  right  to  publish  a  detinite  pro- 
gramme containing  definite  statements  that  certain  men  are  to  read  certain 
essays  at  a  time  and  ])lace  stated,  without  in  the  first  place  consulting 
those  men  and  getting  their  permission  ;  the  use  of  a  man's  name  in  such 
a  connection  without  his  consent  and  without  his  knowledge  is  the 
infringement  of  a  personal  right.  Whether  the  names  on  this  pro- 
gramme were  all  used  without  their  owners'  consent,  wc  cannot  say  ;  wc 
know  that  some  of  them  were  ;  and  that  therefore  the  programme  was 
not  prepared  "  after  due  deliberation  and  corresjiondence." — the  state- 
ment that  it  was  so  j)reparcd  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  hoj)e  the  Convention  will  he  saved  from  one  folly  ;  and  that  is 
silly  talk  about  the  m.achiuery  of  Sunday  Schools,  blackboard  exercises, 
"  lierean  lesson  systems"  and  the  like.  These  may  he  all  very  well  in 
their  place,  hut  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  "world  is  to  be  con- 
verted by  means  of  ingenious  Scrijitural  jjuzzlcs  worked  out  on  a  black- 
board, or  by  the  use  of  the  lierean  lesson  ])apers,  or  by  any  other  sort  of 
clap-trap  which,  unfortunately,  some  good  men  seem  to  think  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  Sunday  Schools.  It  shows  that  Sunday 
Schools  have  an  immense  amount  of  vitality  in  them,  that  they  are  not 
crushed  to  death  luider  the  amount  of  nonsense  which  is  written  and  said 
and  sung  about  them.  These  Bereau  lessons,  for  instance,  were  recently 
made  the  subject  of  a  column  or  more  of  doggerel,  which  the  Lucknow 
Witness,  usually  so  excellent,  intlicted  upon  its  readers  in  a  supplement ! 
This  Convention  can  do  a  good  and  needed  work,  and  we  hope  it  will  ; 
but  we  hoj)c  that  it  will  avoid  the  danger  we  have  pointed  out.  We  may 
add,  that  we  expect  to  publish  some  account  of  its  proceedings  iu  our  April 
Number. 
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Rev.  li.  II.  IVvDLKY  of  Gonda,  Oudh,  is  to  collect  the  Siuulay  School 
statistics  for  nil  India,  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention.  He  has  issued 
a  circular  with  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  in.  We  can  only  say,  that  we 
hope  his  success  in  fjctting  replies  to  his  circular,  and  in  collecting  the 
statistics,  will  be  very  nuich  greater  than  ours  has  been. 


O.v  the  evening  of  August  17th  a  Conference  of  vernacular 
l)reachers  was  held  in  Union  Cliapel  Hall,  Calcutta.  There  were  fifty 
iJengali  and  four  European  preachers  present.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Kerry 
presided.  An  hour  was  spent  in  free  conversation,  during  which  refresh- 
ments were  served,  after  which  the  llcv.  Surgya  Kumar  Gliose  introduced 
the  subject  for  consideration, — "  What  to  preach,  and  how  After  the 
delivery  of  the  address,  which  was  an  able  and  appropriate  one,  a  free 
discussion  ensued,  an  interesting  description  of  wliich  is  given  by  the 
Christian  S/)ectator :  — 

"  One  brother  urged  the  importance  of  '  testimony,' — that  we  ought  to  tell  tha 
people  what  we  oiirselves  have  experienced  of  God's  grace;  another  objected 
that  we  sliould  ratlior  confine  our  '  testimony'  to  what  ia  contained  in  tlio  Bible  ; 
a  third  I'eplied  that  people  often  ask  us  for  a  px'oof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  what  can  be  more  to  the  poiiat  than  to  say  what  the  Gospel  has  done  for 
ourselves  ?  One  brother  suggested  that,  like  the  Apostles,  wo  ought  to  preach  not 
only  faith,  but  also  repentance,  and  that  we  should  give  prominence  not  only  to  the 
death,  but  also  to  the  resurrection,  of  our  Lord  ;  another  urged  that  wo  should 
speak  much  of  his  kingdom  and  glory.  One  of  the  younger  brethren  deprecated 
the  preacliing  much  about  the  Hindu  gods,  saying  that  ]n-eaching  sometimes  is  in 
this  fashion  : — first  we  find  fault  with  the  Iliridu  gods,  then  we  find  fault  with 
Muhammad,  and  last  of  all  we  give  a  little  bit  about  Christ.  When  we  attack  the 
Hindu  gods  the  Muhammadans  present  say,  '  Very  good  ;'  when  we  attack  Mu- 
Iiammad  the  Hindus  say,  '  Very  good  ;'  and  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak  about 
Christ  the  congregation  disperses.  To  this  one  of  the  elder  brethren  replied  that 
it  is  necessaiy  to  correct  the  en-ors  of  the  people  ;  the  mind  of  man  is  like  a  jungle, — 
you  must  cut  down  tlie  natural  exuberant  growth  before  you  can  plant  it  with 
rice;  and  another,  in  the  same  strain,  said,  '  The  preacher  is  a  sower,  but,  before 
'wo  sow  the  seed,  the  plough  must  in  many  cases  prepare  the  ground.'  To  tliis 
another  younger  brotlier  replied  that  he  thouglit  that  this  ploughing,  in  Calcutta 
at  least,  had  been  to  a  large  extent  done, — that  people  have  already  become 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  idolatry.  One  brother  said  that  we  should  preach  with 
more  humility,  another  that  we  need  to  pray  more,  another  that  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  are  '  workers  together  with  God,'  and  another  that  we  should  preach 
Christ — not  Christ's  religion  or  something  about  Christ." 

Genial  Christian  feeling  pervaded  the  meeting,  and  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  gatherings  should  be  more 
frequent,  not  only  because  they  are  likely  to  be  helpful  to  all  by  the 
interchange  of  views  that  takes  place,  but  also  because  they'  promote  the 
brotherly  fellowship  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  among  all  engaged 
in  the  common  work  of  evangelization.  The  brethren  belonged  to  the 
Church  Missionary,  Baptist,  London  Missionary,  Church  of  Scotland, 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Wesleyan  and  American  Methodist  Socie- 
ties. Many  of  them  were  voluntary,  luipaid  .preachers,  who,  occupied 
with  secular  business  during  the  day,  devote  their  spare  time  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  W^e  believe  that  there  are  only  some  six  European 
missionaries  who  preach  in  the  vernacular  in  Calcutta,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  engage  in  it  only  as  part  of  their  missionary  work.  Some 
seventy  persons  are  now  engaged  in  vernacular  preaching  in  Calcutta  and 
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its  iininecliate  neighborhood.  We  believe  armngements  will  be  made  for 
holding  snch  meetings  rcgidarly,  and  certainly  the  first  meeting  held 
gives  great  euconragement  to  the  promoters. 


Two  interesting  minntcs  on  the  edncation  of  the  poor  Europeans  and 
East  Indians  have  been  written  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  IJengal ; 
and  a  scheme  for  aiding  schools  for  these  classes  propounded.    From  the 
reports  of  officers   throughout  Bengal  who  were  instructed  to  furnish 
statistics  and  other  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  Bengal  Government, 
it  appears  that  the  educational  deficiencies  are  not  so  great  as  was  supposed 
— at  least  in  the  Mofussil  districts.    The  majority  of  commissioners 
and  district  officers  agree  in  stating  that  "there  are  generally  schools 
"  of  some  sort  to  be  found  in  the  country,  if  the  parents  would  or  could 
"avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered."    In  C/alcutta,  however, 
although  it  is  well  provided  with  schools,  it  is  found  that  of  the  children 
of  parents  receiving  salaries  under  300  rupees  per  month,  2549  are  at 
school,  1503  are  too  young  for  school,  and  1275  are  not  at  school.  It 
follows  that  of  children  of  a  school-going  age  about  one  in  three  do 
not   attend   school.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  believes  that  the  non- 
attendance  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  children  is  owing  to  the  distance 
of  schools  from  their  houses,  and  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  trust  their 
children  to  go  too  far  from  home  by  themselves ;  that  the  fees,  though 
very  moderate  or  even  low,  are  in  many  cases  still  more  than  the  parents 
can  afford  to  pay ;  that  many  of  the  parents  do  not  see  fit,  or  care,  for 
various  reasons,  to  send  their  children  to  school.    It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  existing  schools,  though  for  the  most  part  aided  by  Government, 
do  not  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  grant-in-aid  to  which  they  might  be 
entitled  under  the  existing  rules.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  thinks  he 
can  only  attempt  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  exist  from  the  fees  being 
too  high,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  give  all  schools  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  grant-in-aid  on  the  easiest  and  most  reasonable  terms  com- 
patible with  the  object  in  view — that  of  promoting  the  education  of  these 
classes.    He  is   therefore    prepared   to  "  assist  schools  which  are  in 
"  existence  for  the  education  of  the  poor  Europeans  and  East  Indians,  by 
"allowing  to  them  grants-in-aid  under  the  last  rules  of  July  1873, — that 
"is  to  say,  pecuniary  grants,  which  may  amount  to  the  full  sums  e.x- 
"  pended   from    private   sources    (therein    including  expenditure  from 
"school  fees  and  from  municipal  contributions)."    Or,  if  the  parties 
interested  should  prefer  it,  he  is  willing  to  give  "  Government  assistance 
"  by  payment  for  results, — -that  is,  by  a  certain  allowance  for  each  pupil 
"  who  passed  a  prescribed  standard  before  a  Government  inspector,  or 
"  by  allowances  to  the  masters  in  the  shape  of  a  grant  for  every  pupil 
"who  passes,  and  a  capitation  fee  for  each  pupil  in  excess  of  a  fixed 
"  number."    The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  is  also  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  European  or  East 
Indian   masters  for  elementary  schools.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  would 
not  wish  any  minute  interference  to  be  exercised  with  the  schoolmaster 
or  his  staff,  nor  any  interference  at  all  with  the  religious  instruction 
provided. 
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The  scheme,  we  think,  is  a  very  wise  and  equitable  one,  and  we  hope 
that  the  masters  and  managers  of  all  existing  elementary  schools  will 
speedily  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  note,  we  may  observe 
that  the  Church  of  England  authorities  in  Bengal  are  preparing  to  establish 
diocesan  schools  for  Europeans  and  East  Indians  throughout  Bengal, 
to  be  aided  by  the  Government  grants-in-aid  offered  by  the  Bengal  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  only  give  all  commendation  to  such  a  proposal,  and 
hope  that  other  churches  or  benevolent  societies  may  follow  their  exam- 
ple. According  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  minute,  the  utmost  freedom 
is  given  to  all  parties  establishing  a  school,  and  no  questions  will  be 
asked  as  to  the  religious  instruction  given.  There  is,  of  course,  possibility 
that  the  scheme  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  sectarian  purposes  ;  but 
we  trust  that  the  Bengal  Government  will  act  without  prejudice  in  all 
cases,  and  will  administer  its  grants-in-aid  without  favor  to  any  religious 
or  other  body,  and  especially  that  when  schools  uusectarian  are  already 
in  existence,  efforts  will  not  be  made  to  withdraw  Government  aid  from 
them,  in  order  to  promote  any  merely  sectarian  movement. 


"We  regret  to  observe  that  the  Baptist  Mission  has  lost  two  of  its 
agents  in  Bengal — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sale  and  Mintridge.  Mr.  Sale  has 
for  many  years  labored  in  Bengal,  and  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Lai 
Bazar  Baptist  Chapel  in  Calcutta.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren.  Mr.  Mintridge  had  been  in  the  country  for  about  a  year,  and 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  most  useful  and  devoted  missionary. 


A  DISCUSSION  took  place  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Calcutta 
Missionary  Conference  on  "  The  After-Meeting."  There  seemed  to  be 
a  general  opinion  in  favor  of  such  meetings,  for  conversation  with 
anxious  inquirers,  but  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  they  should  be 
conducted. 


A  LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Conference  to  Mr.  Moody,  the  American 
evangelist,  inviting  him  to  visit  and  labor  in  Calcutta,  was  sent  to  that 
gentleman  some  months  ago,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re- 
member. Mr.  Moody  lately  sent  a  reply  expressing  regret  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  invitation,  owing  to  engagements  in  America.  "We  believe 
the  committee  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Mission  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  distinguished  and  devoted  minister  for  another  "  Winter 
Mission"  to  India.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  will  consent  to  take  so  long  a 
journey,  but,  in  the  event  of  his  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee, his  visit  to  India  would,  we  are  sure,  be  hailed  with  welcome  and 
thankfulness  by  Christian  people  of  all  denominations.  We  cannot,  at 
present,  give  his  name. 

The  evangelistic  meetings  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue 
■were  held  in  Union  Chapel,  the  Scotch  Church,  Free  Church,  American 
Methodist  and  the  two  Baptist  Churches.    The  attendance  fluctuated. 
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owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  ;  hut  a  general  interest  of  the  hest  kind 
was  manifested.  Tlie  results — at  least  in  regard  to  the  number  of  in- 
quirers and  professed  converts — were  not  so  encouraging  as  at  similar 
meetings  held  last  year. 


The  Kashmir  Medical  Mission,  which  was  so  sorely  bereaved  in 
1872  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Elmslie,  is  now  called  upon  to  suffer  another 
loss.  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  arrived  at  Kashmir  in  May  1874  to  take  up  the 
work  which  Dr.  Elmslie  had  so  well  begun,  is  now  himself  obliged,  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  to  return  to  England.  This  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  those  interested  in  this  new  and,  we  believe,  most 
promising  mission.  Great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  Kashmir,  and  during  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Elmslie's  residence  in  the 
country  he  was  opposed  by  the  Government  in  every  possible  way.  Since 
Dr.  Maxwell  went  there,  however,  the  Kashmir  Government  has  been 
outwardly  friendly,  and  there  has  been  but  little  active  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity. Many  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  talking  to  the  cate- 
chist  ;  two  adults  have  been  baptized,  a  third  is  expected  soon  to  be,  and 
Dr.  Maxwell  regards  the  spiritual  prospects  as  hopeful.  As  for  the  medical 
part  of  the  work,  many  more  patients  have  applied  for  treatment  than 
Dr.  Maxwell  and  his  assistants  could  attend  to.  He  has  been  able  to  see 
out-patients  three  days  in  a  week  ;  a  hundred  would  come,  and  often  as 
many  more  would  have  to  be  sent  away.  About  sixty  operations  have 
been  performed  during  the  year.  The  hospital  has  been  in  working 
order  only  since  the  beginning  of  May.  We  understand  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  hope  soon  to  send  a  clerical  missionary  to  Kashmir. 
Whether  the  plan  will  be  abandoned  for  the  present  on  account  of  Dr. 
Maxwell's  departure  we  cannot  say. 

Those  interested  in  medical  missions,  or  in  Kashmir  especially,  will 
find,  we  may  add,  the  recently  published  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Elmslie, 
entitled  Seed  Time  in  Kashmir,  a  very  useful  and  attractive  book.  We 
had  hoped  to  review  it  in  the  present  Number,  but  no  space  has  been  left 
at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose. 


Thk  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society  and 
Zenayia  Mission,  in  spite  of  its  unmanageable  name,^  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  India.  We  have  before  us  the  second  Report  of  the  Panjab 
Branch,  being  that  for  the  year  1874.  At  the  end  of  1873  the  Society 
had  under  instruction  throughout  India  1006  pupils  in  472  zenanas,  and 


^  We  wish  that  some  law  could  be  passed  forbidding' the  founders  of  benevolent 
organizations  to  devise  names  for  their  societies  containing  more  than,  say,  three 
words.  These  good  men  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  "  our  days  are  as  the  grass," 
and  that  we  cannot  spend  our  fleeting  breath  in  pronouncing  such  long-drawn-out 
appellations  as  they  see  fit  to  tack  on  to  their  societies.  The  society  whose  name 
stands  above  (we  have  not  strength  to  write  it  again)  would  doubtless  be  in 
men's  mouths  much  oftener  than  it  is  if  it  were  not  as  long  as  a  telegraph 
cable.  Yet  this  society  is  far  from  being  the  only  sinner  in  this  respect.  The 
C.  V.  E.  S.,  the  S.  P.  G.  (when  the  whole  name  iswritten),  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and 
a  host  of  others,  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  waste  of  printers'  ink  on  this  very 
account. 
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1147  scholars  in  female  schools.  Its  staff  of  workers  consisted  of  26 
English  ladies  (4  being  then  on  their  way  out),  58  native  and  Eurasian 
Christian  teachers,  8  native  Christian  ladies  employed  in  zenanas,  and  33 
native  Bible-women, — 125  in  all.  The  Society  is  seeking  to  extend  its 
operations,  and  needs  a  fund  of  ;t'iO,ooo  to  enable  it  to  do  so,  which  we 
liope  it  will  get,  and  much  more  besides. 

The  work  in  the  I'anjab,  reviewed  in  the  Report  now  before  us,  is 
carried  on  at  Lahore,  Amritsar,  and  Jallaudhar  ;  there  are  schools  at 
each  of  these  places,  and  a  system  of  zenana-visiting  is  kept  up  as  well. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  Report  itself  vrill  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  work.  Miss  Urquhart,  of  Lahore,  where  there  were  8  schools, 
writes : — 

"  In  most  of  the  schools  the  children  seem  to  be  making  fair  progress.  They 
receive  regular  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  learn  texts  and  hj'mns,  which  we 
trust  :nay  live  in  their  memories,  and  yet  produce  blessed  results.    They  also 

learn  reading,  writing,  geography,  aritlimetic  and  sewing  The  number 

of  pupiis  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  July,  and  we  have  now  222  on  the 
rolls.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  197.  They  are  all  Muhammadans  with  the 
exception  of  one  Hindu  child. 

"  With  regard  to  zenana  work,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  most  promising  one, 
and  increases  in  interest.  Kegular  instruction  has  been  given  in  nine  houses  for 
some  time,  but  we  have  had  access  to  14  houses  during  the  year,  with  24  pupils. 
A  new  house  has  just  been  opened,  and  we  have  heard  of  several  other  zenanas 
where  instruction  i»  desired." 

Miss  Urquhart  mentions,  however,  that  in  one  school  the  pupils  are 
almost  all  new,  great  prejudice  having  been  excited  by  the  introduction 
of  Mark's  Gospel ;  all  the  elder  girls  were  withdrawn  on  that  account. 

From  Amritsar,  where  there  are  1 1  girls'  schools.  Miss  Wanton  and 
Miss  Ilasell  say  : — 

"  The  work  connected  with  Amritsar  this  year  has  been  a  widening  one.  While 
continuing  the  charge  of  the  11  mission  schools  in  the  city,  we  have  sought  to  gain 
an  entrance  into  some  of  the  zenanas.  We  cannot  speak  of  doors  being  thrown 
open  in  every  direction,  and  the  inmates  of  the  houses  entreating  us  to  come  and 
teach  them.  There  is  no  such  general  desire  for  instruction.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  great  fear  iu  many  quarters  that  if  English  ladies  once  gam  access  to  a 
home  the  wives  and  children  must  inevitably  become  Christians.  Nevertheless 
here  and  there,  by  one  means  or  another,  a  way  has  been  opened,  till  there  are 
now  ID  houses  regularly  visited.  We  cannot  here  speak  particularly  of  each 
individual  pupil.  The  time  has  not  come  yet  for  lifting  the  purda/is  ;  so  the  little 
details  and  incidents  which  would  bring  our  native  friends  prominently  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  would  be  out  of  place  here.  These  can  be  told,  but  not  written. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  in  most  of  these  10  houses  there  are  regular  pupils,  learning 
to  read,  write  or  work,  and  that  to  each  one  the  Word  of  God  is  read  and  explained. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  very  willing  to  receive  the  books  we  suggest  for  them.  In 
one  house  a  Begum  threw  up  some  musty  old  Musalman  volumes,  containing 
expositions  of  her  faith,  which  she  had  been  poring  over  for  some  time,  and  gladly 
accepted  the  '  Zenana  Reading  Book'  in  their  place,  as  being  far  more  intelligible, 
and  much  easier  to  read  on  account  of  the  clear  print.  This  is  now  always 
produced  as  the  lesson-book  whenever  we  goto  see  her.  She  listens  most  willingly 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  understands  nothing  yet  of  the  difference  between 
Miihammadanism  and  Christianity.  The  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  to  them;  but  if  they  will  but  hear  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  whose 
names  they  themselves  revere,  their  hearts  must  be  prepared  to  accept  Chi-ist 
as  the  Messiah. 

"  In  another  house,  not  only  is  the  Bible  listened  to,  but  the  Begum  delights  in 
reading  herself  from  her  own  Testament.  She  has  already  learnt  much  from  it  of 
Christ  as  her  Saviour  and  Friend.    It  seems  almost  strange  to  us,  as  we  see  and 
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hoar  her  now,  to  recall  the  Sunday  evening,  rathor  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  she 
crept  in,  under  cover  ol'  the  darkncHs,  to  the  house  whore  wo  were  slaying  at  the 
tinio  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  when  we  proposed  i-oturning  the  visit,  l)cggod 
us  not  to  do  so,  lest  hor  friends  should  know  that  she  had  boon  speaking  to 
Christians." 

The  work  of  the  Amritsar  ladies,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Amrit- 
sar.  Twenty-four  miles  off  is  the  town  of  liatala.  After  much  ignorant 
opposition  from  the  people,  one  school  was  opened  here,  for  Musalnian 
girls,  in  1873.  Soon  after,  the  pandits  and  niaulavis  hegan  to  ask  for 
other  schools,  and  the  Report  before  us  speaks  of  8  schools  containing 
180  pupils.  We  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Cur- 
daspur,  after  visiting  the  school  : — - 

"  I  visited  one  of  the  girls'  schools  in  Batala  in  company  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  municipal  committee  in  Batala.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see 
that  the  girls  were  really  learning  something.  I  wish  the  institution  every  success, 
and  consider  it  superior  to  any  of  the  Government  female  schools  I  have  seen." 

Excursions  have  been  made  by  the  ladies  into  the  districts  about 
Batala,  with  encouraging  results.  We  give  one  extract  more  from  the 
very  interesting  report  of  the  Amritsar  ladies  : — 

"About  17  miles  from  Amritsar  is  another  smalltown,  Fattehgarh.  Here, 
too,  a  school  for  Musalman  girls  has  been  opened,  containing  at  present  aboiit  30 
pupils.  The  catechist's  wife  visits  it  constantly,  teacliing  the  children,  and  many 
of  the  women  too,  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  reach  them.  There  are  now  more  than 
half  a  thousand  children  under  instruction  in  the  mission  schools  of  this  district. 
The  com-se  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Governmout  schools,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Bible  teaching.  The  Gospels  are  being  read  in  the  first  classes,  besides 
Barth's  Scripture  History  and  Peep  of  Day.  Texts  of  Scripture  and  hymns  are 
learnt  by  heart.  The  latter  are  not  only  repeated  in  school,  but  often  sung  by  the 
little  ones  as  they  sit  at  the  mill  or  the  spinning-wheel,  working  in  their  houses. 
This  has  stirred  up  opposition  in  some  quarters.  The  parents  begin  to  ask,  '  What 
'  are  these  words  you  are  singing  ?  if  you  learn  these  things  j'ou  will  become  Chris- 
'  tiaus.'  So  the  poor  children  are  threatened,  sometimes  beaten,  and  even  taken 
away  from  the  school  for  a  time,  in  consequence.  But  we  go  on,  for  they  are  not 
willing  to  give  it  up  themselves,  and  when  I  say  to  them,  after  hearing  one  of  these 
pitiful  stories,'  Well,  then,  shall  we  not  sing  our  bhnjan  to-day  ? '  the  general  answer 
is,  '  Oh  yes ;  sing,  sing,  only  it  must  be  low,  so  that  they  may  not  hear  us  outside 
'  the  house.'  " 

Miss  Golaknath,  of  Jallandhar,  reports  a  normal  class  containing 
10  pupils,  and  2  "model  schools''  with  20  each,  and  sa3^s  that  they  are 
making  very  satisfactory  progress.  Although  Miss  Golaknath  has  not  been 
able  to  visit  many  families  in  their  own  houses,  she  has  yet  found 
excellent  opportunities  for  reading  and  speaking  to  women  in  the  Hindu 
school.    She  says  :  — 

"  The  school-house  being  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  part  of  the  city,  numbers  of 
women,  both  young  and  old,  have  come  to  me  regularly  once  a  week,  and  listened 
attentively  while  I  read  to  them  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  clever  and 
bigoted  Hindu  women  had  often  many  objections  to  bring  against  Christianity, 
which  gave  me  greater  scope  to  speak  for  Chi-ist ;  these  conversations,  on  the 
whole,  were  very  interesting,  and  I  hope  beneficial." 

During  the  year  Rs.  682  were  received  in  the  shape  of  fees  from  the 
children  attending  the  schools.  During  the  previous  year  the  fees 
amounted  to  Rs.  504.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction, 
however,  we  do  not  find  exactly  stated.  The  subscriptions  received  in 
India  amounted  to  Rs.  2851,  against  Rs.  2244  in  1873.  The  Government 
makes  a  grant-in-aid  of  Rs.  600.    The  Mission  seems  to  us  fully  to 
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deserve  all  it  has  received.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  interesting  or 
a  more  lu)i)eful  and  encouraging  mission  rc])ort  than  the  one  we  have 
now  brieHv  reviewed. 


Accompanying  the  Report  just  noticed  is  a  pamphlet  of  i8  pages, 
entitled  Notices  of  some  Indian  Women,  and  prepared,  we  believe,  by  Eev. 
R.  Clark  of  Amritsar.    "We  need  for  India,"  says  Mr.  Clark, — 

_  "  Some  Agnes  Strickland  to  write  the  lives  of  Indian  queens,  and  of  the  noble 
ladies,  wlio,  during  a  period  of  many  centuries,  have  influenced  their  native  land 
in  a  far  greater  way  than  is  generally  known.  We  seem  to  look  on  Indian  women 
as  poor,  weak,  helpless  captives,  caged  by  their  oppressing  lords,  always  kept  in 
ignorance,  and  trampled  under  foot  as  those  who  have  been  thought  unworthy  of 
all  regard.  It  has  indeed  been  so,  alas  !  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  for  many  ages 
in  this  dark  land,  but  often  do  the  names  of  heroines  stand  out  in  the  page  of 
history,  which  tell  of  true  faithful  women  of  great  capacity  and  courage,  who  have 
by  their  strength  of  character  influenced  whole  provinces,  and  even  the  whole  of 
India.  Let  us  take  at  random  some  notices  of  a  few  of  the  more  famous  amongst 
them,  to  encourage  us  in  our  efforts  to  endeavor  to  educate  and  raise  the  women 
of  the  present  generation." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  find  here  brief  notices  of  Sultana 
Rezzia,  Padmani  of  Chitur,  Durgawati  of  Nerbudda,  Chand  Sultana  (or 
Chand  Bibi)  of  Ahmadnagar,  Nur  Jehan,  wife  of  Jehangir,  Ahilabai  and 
Tulsabai,  of  fame  among  the  more  modern  Marathas,  and  others  still  of 
yet  more  recent  date.  The  pamphlet  is  well  worth  perusal,  as  giving  a 
glance  at  the  character  and  capabilities  of  Indian  women.  We  cannot 
forbear  making  one  extract  of  general  interest  regarding  the  city  of  Lahore 
— past  and  present  :  — 

"  When  Jehangir  died  at  Rajuri  of  asthma,  in  1627,  she  [Nur  Jehan]  retired 
from  the  world  on  an  annuity  of  £250,000  a  year.  She  afterwards  wore  no  dress 
but  white,  the  mai'k  of  mourning,  and  abstained  from  all  amusements.  She  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  building  the  beautiful  mausoleum  to  her  husband's  memory, 
and  laying  out  the  gi'ounds  at  Shahdera,  near  Lahore,  where  she  herself  was  also 
buried  near  him,  with  afew  female  attendants,  in  1647.  The  plans  of  the  buildings 
and  gardens  there  still  bear  traces  of  Nur  Mahal's  mind  and  love,  urdieeded  as  they 
are  by  the  workmen  on  our  Northern  State  Railway,  and  by  the  travellers  who 
enter  the  enclosure  in  the  railway  carriages  through  the  broken  walls.  Yet  the 
building  of  those  walls  and  tombs,  and  the  laying  out  of  those  gardens,  were 
watched  by  Nur  Mahal's  own  eyes,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  palm  trees,  or 
other  trees,  were  planted  by  her  own  hands.  The  ravages  of  time  and  the  ruthless 
hands  of  men  who  lacked  her  taste  and  love  have  indeed  made  many  changes 
there.  The  river  Ravi,  which  in  1 664  was  frightened  away  from  its  former  bed  close 
to  the  palace  walls  by  Aurangzeb's  hand  or  wall,  which  was  three  miles  long  and 
was  faced  with  lead,  has  diverted  the  stream  to  the  opposite  bank,  where  it  has  cut  off 
a  large  slice  of  the  garden  round  the  tomb,  and  even  threatens  the  destruction  of  the 
tomb  itself.  Then  Aurangzcb  removed  the  marble  dome  of  the  tomb,  and  Ranj  it  Singh 
stripped  off  its  marble  facings  and  enamellings,  and  the  latticed  parapet  of  marble 
which  surrounded  the  roof.  And  now  the  beautiful  gateways  and  other  buildings 
are  occupied  by  English  engineers,  who  naturally  have  built  up  very  plain  walls,  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  heat  and  cold ;  and  we  see  now  in  Shahdera  our  own  rail- 
way workshops,  and  hear  English  voices,  and  the  din  of  the  anvil,  and  the  noise  of 
busy  workmen  hurrying  on  the  State  Railway  which  is  to  connect  Peshawar  and 
Afghanistan  with  India,  in  the  very  place  where  Nur  Mahal's  soft  voice  of  sorrow 
was  heard  giving  the  orders  for  the  quiet  repose  for  ever  (as  she  thought)  of  her 
husband's  remains.  It  was  there  in  Shahdera  that  she  doubtless  often  sat  with 
her  ladies,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  by  the  river's  side,  living  over  again  the  strange 
history  of  her  past  life,  and  speaking  now  of  changes  in  politics  wrought  by 
her  own  mind  and  hand,  and  now  of  revels  and  entertainments  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Dal  Lake  in  Kashmir,  or  on  the  lako  itsolf,  whon  tho  lake  was  covered  with 
crowdod  boats,  and  the  lulls  all  around  rosounded  with  tlio  voices  of  mirth  and 
8ong  ;  or  somotimos  pcrhajjs  thoy  spoko  of  family  matters,  and  of  Shariar  (Jehan- 
gir's  son),  who  had  woddod  hor  own  dauglitor,  and  who  on  his  father's  death 
had  seized  the  royal  treasure  in  Lahore,  and  bought  over  the  troops,  by  her  own 
advice,  in  tho  hopes  that  her  own  pfi-andchiUlron  might  sit  on  tho  throne  of  India ; 
and  then  she  would  revert  to  tho  failure  of  all  hor  earthly  liopes,  when  Shariar 
was  defeated  by  hor  own  brother  Asuf  Khan,  and  put  to  death  by  orders  from  Shah 
Jehan,  when  she  gave  up  tho  world  and  retired  into  seclusion. 

"  now  diffei'ont  was  Laliore  then  from  what  it  is  now  !  It  was  then  i6  or  17 
miles  round  ;  and  in  Bei'nior's  time  (shortly  afterwards)  it  was  throe  leagues  long, 
and  moro  magnilicent  than  either  Agra  or  Delhi;  and  Shiraz  and  Isfahan  would 
(it  is  said)  not  have  milde  together  one  Lahore.  The  great  Akbar  had  made  it  his 
head-quarters  for  fourteen  years  (1584-98),  whilst  he  was  forming  and  carrying 
out  his  plans  for  tho  conquest  of  Kashmir  and  the  Afghan  tribes.  Jehangir  had 
often  lived  there  with  his  court ;  and  whilst  Nur  Mahal  was  dwelling  in  seclusion 
in  Shahdera,  Shah  Jehan  was  there  in  Lahore  covering  the  five  hundi-ed  yards 
of  wall  by  the  river's  side  with  kasi  or  porcelain,  with  figures  of  horses  and 
elephants  and  men,  and  the  figure  too  of  the  rising  sun,  in  front  of  Jehangir's 
palace ;  for  the  strict  rules  of  Muhammadanism  were  then  contemned  by  the 
Moghul  Emperors,  who  rather  revered  the  Persian  symbolism,  and,  it  is  thought, 
even  paid  worship  to  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies.  Christianity,  too,  was  not  then 
thought  unworthy  of  royal  patronage;  for  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  come  up 
from  Goa,  and  had  founded  a  mission,  and  had  built  a  church  in  Lahore,  which 
Nur  Jehan  must  have  seen  or  heard  of,  for  the  traces  of  it  (even  after  it  had  been 
pulled  down  by  Shah  Jehan)  remained  till  1665.  In  Nur  Mahal's  time  the  Chris- 
tian priests  were  even  stipended  ;  for  Akbar  himself  is  said  to  have  had  a  real 
respect  for  Christianity,  and  Abdul  Qadir  says  that  he  caused  his  son  Morad  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  boy  began  his  lessons,  not  as  usual,  '  in  the 
'  name  of  God,'  but '  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ'  !  Then  public  conferences  were 
held  between  Brahmans,  and  Muhammadans,  and  Christians,  and  Jews,  and  philos- 
ophers, when  the  Christian  missionary  offered  to  walk  into  a  flaming  furnace  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hands  if  the  Muliammadan  would  do  so  also  with  the  Koran  ;  and 
it  was  the  Muhammadau  then  who  declined  the  ordeal  (so  consonant  with  the  ideas 
of  Christendom  at  that  time)  which  was  to  declare  solemnly  what  was  the  Truth." 


The  same  Society  has  a  Mission  at  Bombay.  The  staff  of  workers 
consists  of  three  ladies  from  England,  and  two  young  ladies  of  Indian  birth, 
one  of  whom  is  the  daughter  of  a  Parsi  Christian.  Twenty-eight  houses 
in  Bombay  are  open  to  the  ladies  of  the  Mission  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction,  some  once  and  some  twice  a  week.  In  14  other  houses  occa- 
sional visits  are  made.  These  families  are  Hindu,  Musalman,  Parsi,  and 
"  Beni  Israel."  In  the  families  where  instruction  is  given  there  are,  in 
all,  32  pupils,  of  whom  18  belong  to  the  Beni  Israel  families.  The  Mission 
also  has  a  nucleus  of  a  normal  school,  and  several  other  schools  are  carried 
on, — one  in  the  compound  of  the  Mission  house,  and  others  outside.  The 
largest  of  these  is  a  school  for  Beni  Israel  children,  numbering  44  pupils. 
English  is  taught  in  some  of  these  schools  ;  also  Marathi  and  Guzerathi. 
Christian  text-books  are  of  course  used,  and  religious  instruction  regu- 
larly imparted.  "  An  interesting  feature,"  writes  Miss  Harding,  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  "  is  the  increasing  opening  among  the  Beni 
"  Israel.  Perhaps  if  an  A  polios  could  only  go  once  a  week  and  address 
"  the  men  in  my  school-room  good  would  be  done."  We  expect  to  see 
good  results  from  this  young  and  vigorous  Mission,  even  if  Apollos  is 
lacking. 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doctrines,  and  however  much  we 
may  be  opposed  to  their  policy,  we  can  entertain  no  other  feeling  tlian  that 
of  respect  for  the  zeal,  the  earnestness  and  the  evident  sincerity  with 
which  the  "  Cowley  Fathers"  are  pursuing  their  work  in  India.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  beginning  of  their  mission  in  a  previous  Number  of  this 
Journal. 1  Their  work  is  still  going  on  in  Bombay  ;  we  have  not  heard 
that,  as  a  mission  to  the  natives  of  India,  it  has  met  with  any  success  at 
all.  That  portion  of  the  European  community  which  sympathizes  with  the 
movement  has  been  considerably  stirred  during  the  past  year  by  the  able 
preaching  of  Rev.  Luke  Rivington,  one  of  the  members  of  the  order, 
and,  we  believe,  the  latest  arrival  from  England.  That  they  have,  even 
among  Europeans,  anything  like  a  large  following  is  not  the  case ;  but 
we  believe  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  congregation  holding  similar  views  to  their  own. 

Before  leaving  Bombay,  Dr.  Douglas,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
placed  these  gentlemen  in  charge  of  one  of  the  English  churches  in  the 
city  (St.  Peter's,  at  Mazagon).  Many  of  the  worshippers  at  that  church 
were  not  prepared  to  follow  their  new  pastors  to  the  length  of  ritualistic 
observance  enjoined  by  them  ;  and  a  petition  for  their  removal,  signed 
by  over  seventy  names,  was  sent  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bombay  ;  this  not 
securing  the  desired  effect,  it  was  followed  by  another,  but  the  Archdeacon 
felt  that  he  could  not  interfere  in  the  manner  requested.  The  remonstrants 
accordingly  ceased  to  attend  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  started  a  series  of 
services  among  themselves,  which  is  still  continued. 

It  has  seemed  not  alone  to  outsiders,  but  also  to  many  who  are  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  gentlemen  of  St.  John's  Mission, 
that  they  are  rapidly  journeying  on  towards  Rome.  This  imputation, 
however,  has  been  indignantly  denied  in  letters  to  the  Bombay  papers, 
over  the  signature  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  themselves,  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  referred  to  as  corrupt,  and  spoken  of  through- 
out in  such  a  strain  as  to  provoke  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Bombay  to  reply,  in  quite  a  fiery  style,  and  to  challenge  the  members  of 
St.  John's  Mission  to  meet  him  in  a  public  discussion  and  make  good 
their  accusations.  The  challenge,  however,  was  not  accepted.  The 
grounds  for  the  belief,  which  we  suppose  to  be  quite  general,  that  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  are  separated  by  a 
very  thin  wall  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  consist  not  merely  in  outward 
signs,  such  as  the  wearing  of  garments  almost  precisely  like  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  "  Father,"  which  are  hardly 
more  than  trifles,  but  also  in  the  doctrines  which  are  known  to  be  taught 
by  them.  A  few  months  ago  a  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer spoke  of  a  catechism  in  Urdu  emanating  from  them,  and  gave  a 
translation  of  portions  of  it,  in  which  the  dogmas  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
baptismal  regeneration,  absolution  by  a  priest,  the  duty  of  reverencing 
pictures  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  the  propriety  of  appealing  to  Apostolic 
tradition  for  "laws"  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  Sacraments,  in  addition  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  were  clearly  taught.^    More  recently 

>■  See  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  I.  p.  501. 

*  See  the  Calcutta  Christian  Intelligencer  for  May  1875.  We  have  not  seen 
this  catechism  ourselves,  and  our  only  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  this  number 
of  the  Intelligencer. 
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still  they  hnve  introcluced,  as  wc  understand,  the  (confessional  into  the 
church  at  Miizaj^on  where  they  minister.  Tiiis  caused  hut  little  commotion 
in  Bomhay.  The  minds  of  the  people  seemed  to  he  (piite  i)repared  for  it. 
One  or  two  indiijnant  letters  a[)peared  in  the  daily  papers,  and  that  wa.s 
all.  There  lie  hci'ore  us  as  we  write  two  little  tracts,  which  we  arc  told 
the  St.  John  missionaries  are  circulating  among  their  flock.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  A  Help  (o  Uepeii/ance,  and  bears  the  imprint  of  a  London  pub- 
lisher. The  other  is  entitled  Hints  for  a  First  Confession,  and  bears  no 
imprint  whatever,  and  no  intimation  of  the  place  where  it  was  ])ublished. 
We  need  not  give  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  tracts.  In  both 
the  doctrine  of  Confession  is  emphatically  taught,  while  the  related 
doctrine  of  Absolution  is  taught  as  emphatically  in  the  one  first  men- 
tioned ;  in  both  also  do  we  find  minute  directions  for  preparing  for  the 
Confessional. 

These  things,  to  common  minds,  apjjear  very  much  like  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  gentlemen  of  St.  John's  iNIission,  however,  while 
they  deny,  as  above  stated,  that  they  are  at  all  tending  towards  Rome, 
claim  that  their  only  effort  is  to  bring  their  teaching  into  strict  and  exact 
conformity  to  the  Prayer-13ook  and  the  original  standards  of  the  Church 
of  England,  from  which,  in  these  later  days,  they  think  that  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  their  Church  has  somewhat  departed. 

We  hope  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that,  as  regards  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  "  Order  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,"  our  own  position  is  one 
of  honest  and  unflinching  antagonism.  But  theological  discussion  is  not 
our  present  purpose  ;  wc  have  endeavored  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case, 
according  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief,  and  to  do  no  injustice  to  men 
whom  we  cannot  but  believe  to  be  mistaken,  but  of  whose  sincerity  of 
purpose  we  can  have  no  doubt.  And  yet  we  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
these  men  are  not  sincere  in  purpose,  but  are — to  put  it  plainly — Jesuits 
in  disguise.  This  is  a  hard  accusation,  and  one  which  we  cannot  make. 
Neither  can  we  join  with  those  who  attack  them  with  ridicule  and  hard 
names.  They  may  be  wrong  in  their  notions, — we  believe  that  they  are  ; 
but  it  does  not  make  their  errors  plain  and  our  orthodoxy  manifest  to 
abuse  them.  It  is  a  very  poor  way  to  convert  a  man  to  call  him  a  fool. 
Their  claim  to  be  "  priests"  is  most  repugnant,  we  believe,  to  the 
Scriptural  doctrine,  and  we  cannot  allow  to  them  the  title  which  they 
assume  of  "  Fathers."  Yet  if,  with  all  their  faults,  they  can  turn  men 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  lead  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  any  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  won,  why  should  we  not  rejoice  ?  "  By  their 
"fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  A  few  years  will  tell  ;  there  is  a  charity — 
we  hope  it  is  increasing  in  the  world — which  "  thinketh  no  evil"  and 
"  hopeth  all  things  "  But  let  no  one  say  that  the  Indian  Evangelical 
Review  is  about  to  desert  the  cause  of  evangelical  Protestantism  ! 


The  Telugu  Missions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  have  lost 
a  faithful  laborer  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dawson,  of  Vizianagaram. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Dawson,  who  was  an  earnest  worker  in 
the  Vizagapatam  Mission  from  the  year  1S15  to  the  year  1832.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  for  some  time  alone  at  the  station, 
Mr.  W.  Dawson  did  what  he  could  to  carry  on  the  schools  and  other 
33 
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work,  ill  which  he  was  greatly  encouraged  and  assisted  b}'  a  ])ious  oflicer, 
Major  W.  T.  IJrett.  (Subsequently  he  was  engaged  by  the  Society  as 
an  assistant  niissiouar}-,  and  was  stationed  at  Cliieacole,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  the  year  1840,  and  continued  his  labors  at  Chicacole  till 
1852. 

In  June  1852  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Vizianagaram.  TIcre, 
assisted  by  native  helpers,  he  was  permitted  for  twenty-two  years  to  carry 
on  a  course  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  work,  and  to  undertake  frequent  tours 
in  the  surrounding  country,  for  which  he  was  particularly  qualified,  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  with  the  Telugu  language. 
He  also  gave  rruich  attention  to  the  education  of  the  young,  and  aided  in 
the  preparation  of  useful  tracts.  A  Telugu  hymn  book  ibr  the  native 
churches,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  is  still  in  use. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Dawson's  health  had  been  in  a  feeble  state, 
and  he  had  in  vain  sought  relief  by  visiting  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  In  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  he  determined,  on  the  recommendation  of 
medical  friends,  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.  With  this  view,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Dawson,  he  embarked  at  Madras  ou  the  28th  of  April,  and  for 
a  few  days  seemed  to  be  deriving  benefit  from  the  voyage.  At  Galle, 
however,  he  became  much  worse,  and  shortly  after  leaving  that  port 
was  seized  with  an  epileptic  tit,  and  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
May,  ou  board  the  steamer  I'eshawiir.  His  last  moments  were  cheered 
by  the  presence  and  care  of  his  two  daughters,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  H.  de  V.  Gookey,  who  were  fellow-passengers  with  him.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  emphatically  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  his 
death  is  deeply  deplored  by  his  little  flock  no  less  than  by  his  missionary 
brethren  throughout  South  India. 

Owing  to  the  weakened  state  of  the  Telugu  Missions  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  departure  to  England  of  Mr.  Gookey,  the  approach- 
ing retirement  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  Vizagapatam  Mission  after  forty  years' 
labor,  and  the  anticipated  visit  home  of  Mr.  Mawbey  of  Cuddapah,  the 
District  Committee  have  made  urgent  application  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  a  reinforcement  of  six  new  missionaries  for  the  Telugu  work 
in  the  Vizagapatam  and  Cuddaj)ah  Districts. 


The  Canarese  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Bangalore 
has  also  lost  one  of  its  senior  members,  the  Rev.  C.  Cam[)bell,  B.A.,  who 
has  retired  from  the  field  after  forty  years  of  earnest  labor,  during  which 
he  paid  only  one  visit  to  his  native  land.  iNIr.  Campbell's  work  was 
confined  chiefly  to  street-preaching  and  itineration  ;  but  he  also  rendered 
important  aid,  in  connection  with  other  brethren,  in  the  revision  of  the 
Canarese  Scriptures,  and  in  the  preparation  of  useful  tracts  and  books. 
He  has  left  India  with  the  high  regard  and  best  wishes  of  his  brethren, 
and  of  the  native  churches,  for  whose  welfare  he  so  long  lived  and  labored. 
In  his  last  Report,  in  taking  leave  of  his  work  and  of  his  associates  in  it, 
Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  I  praise  God  for  what  1  have  seen  of  the  progress 
"  of  the  work  since  I  came  to  India  in  1835.  In  every  respect  there  has 
"  been  an  onward  movement  from  year  to  year.  And  never,  I  believe, 
"  has  there  been  more  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage  than  there 
"  is  at  the  present  time." 
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The  Rev.  W.  Siittianadhiin  of  tlic  C.hiircli  Missionary  Society,  while 
on  a  visit  lately  to  iJangalorc  for  jhe  benefit  of  his  health,  was  asked 
to  deliver  an  address  in  Tamil  "on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
"native  ehurehes,"  to  which  he  kindly  consented.  A  meeting  was  accord- 
inn;lv  held  in  the  London  Mission  Chaj)el,  which  jjroved  to  be  most 
interesting  and  profitable.  The  chajjcl  was  well  filled  with  an  audience 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  native  ('liristians  of  the  London, 
AVesleyaii,  and  Gospel  Projjagation  Societies.  There  were  present  also, 
besides  missionaries,  five  native  ministers,  one  of  whom  presided.  Mr. 
Sattianadhan  gave  a  raj)id  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  native  Christian 
churches  in  Lidia  ;  showed  how  they  were  increasing  in  numbers,  intelli- 
gence and  infiuence  ;  and  urged  them  to  strive  to  correct  certain  defects 
which  he  pointed  out,  viz.  a  want  of  unity,  a  tendencj-  to  worldly  conform- 
ity, deficient  zeal,  and  want  of  liberality  in  contributing  for  the  support 
and  spread  of  the  Gospel.  He  alluded  to  the  good  example  of  the  Santhal 
converts,  Avho  were  so  earnest  in  seeking  to  hring  others  to  Christ,  that 
one  of  the  missionaries  told  him  lie  had  little  to  do  except  to  wait  while 
they  did  the  work,  and  to  receive,  baptize  and  build  up  in  the  faith 
those  who  were  brought  to  hiin.  He  spoke  also  of  the  liberality  of  his 
own  people,  who  had  gone  on  increasing  in  their  contributions,  until  last 
year  they  gave  altogether  about  lOOO  rupees  to  the  cause  of  God.  His 
address  made  a  most  salutary  impression  upon  his  hearers,  who  will,  we 
trust,  be  stirred  uj)  to  do  more  than  they  have  yet  done  for  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  native  churches  are  becoming  more 
alive  to  their  duty  in  this  respect  than  they  once  were ;  but  still  occasional 
urging  to  "go  forward,"  and  to  aim  at  being  a  still  greater  power  for 
good  among  their  own  countrymen,  is  not  out  of  place. 


The  English  "Wesleyans  have  a  \erj  flourishing  mission  in  the  My- 
sore Territory.  Its  foundation  dates  back  more  than  fifty  years,  and  there 
are  now  connected  with  it  (according  to  the  Report  for  1874)  II  mission- 
aries and  assistants,  13  catechists  and  137  daj^-school  teachers,  28  unpaid 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  7  unpaid  local  agents.  The  churches  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mission  number  40S  full  members,  of  whom  91  are  English, 
and  49  probationers  ;  232  scholars  are  gathered  into  5  Sunday  schools  ; 
the  number  of  day  schools  is  49,  with  3646  pupils ;  about  one-third 
of  the  pupils  are  females.  A  paragrajih  in  the  Report  illustrates  in  a 
striking  manner  how,  after  Christian  work  in  a  district  is  once  fairly  started, 
it  will  develop  and  grow,  even  if  the  missionary  force  is  not  so  strong 
as  could  be  desired  :  — 

"We  feel  strongly,"  says  the  Report,  "  that  oTir  Mysoi-e  Mission  has  not  had 
adequate  support  from  the  church  at  home.  The  Missionary  C'.;mmittce  would  have 
gladly  sent  us  men,  but  they  have  not  had  tliem  at  their  disposal.  We  have  now  ju^t 
half  the  number  of  European  agents  we  had  ten  years  ago.  During  that  period  wo 
have  not  been  without  success.  Most  of  our  present  native  agents  have  been  raised 
up,  our  society  has  increased  from  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  four  hundred  and 
eight,  and  our  scholars  have  more  than  doubled.  There  is  surely  enough  in  these 
results  to  give  us  hope  for  the  future,  if  we  as  missionaries  are  faithful  to  our  trust, 
and  are  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  church  at  home." 

Female  education  is  making  progress  in  Mysore.  Four  new  schools 
for  girls  were  begun  by  the  Wesleyans  during  1874.    One  of  these  is  in 
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the  Mysore  Fort,  and  is  iiitonilecl  for  tlie  benefit  of  Palace  officials  and  other 
persons  of  hij^h  caste.  We  are  also  iufornied  that  a  large  school  caj)able 
of  accommodating  upwards  of  two  hundred  girls  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  the  city  of  .Mysore.  During  the  last  few  years  female  education 
has  made  great  strides  in  this  scat  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  The 
Maharaja  contributed  Rs.  lOO  towards  the  building  fund,  and  many 
native  gentlemen  followed  his  example  with  generous  contributions. 
These  are  strong  jiroofs  to  the  actual  advance  made  in  this  one,  and  very 
important,  branch  of  missionary  cff'orl.  In  addition  to  the  above,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  palace,  in  the  heart  of  the  Fort,  the  citadel  of  the 
Brahnians,  there  is  another  school  attended  by  more  than  fifty  Brahman 
and  Kshatrya  girls.  So  tar  from  these  schools  being  deemed  obnoxious, 
they  are  regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  locality.  In  the  mission  schools  of 
Mysore  City  the  total  number  of  girls  is  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Regarding  the  English  school  for  boysui  Mysore  Citv,  the  Principal, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Riddctt,  says  :— 

"  For  twenty  years  we  have  bad  an  Englisli  school  in  connection  with  our 
mission  in  Mysore  City.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  English  missionary,  who 
himself  teaches  in  the  higher  classes.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  rolls  is  l8o,  the 
average  attendance  150.  The  fees,  which  run  from  eight  annas  to  one  rupee  and 
a  half,  amounted  last  year  to  Rs.  1326.  The  boys  leam  up  to  the  Matriculation 
standard  of  the  Madras  University.  In  the  lower  classes  the  catechisms  and  simple 
stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  taught.  The  Bible  and  Dr.  Murray 
Mitchell's  Letters  on  Christianity  are  studied  in  the  higher  classes.  One  of  the  chief 
changes  in  other  subjects  (not  religious)  has  been  the  introduction  of  physical 
science  and  physical  geography  into  the  Matriculation  course.  We  find  the  students 
more  apt  than  we  had  expected  in  the  study  of  these  rather  un -Oriental  subjects. 
The  greater  part  of  the  boys  are  Brahmans  ;  only  two  Muhammadans  attend." 

j\Ir.  Riddett  regrets  the  necessity  of  employing  Hindu  masters  in  this 
school.  The  employment  of  native  Christian  masters,  if  they  could  be 
obtained,  he  fears,  would  diminish  the  attendance  and  the  fees,  perhaps 
one  half,  but  he  is  sure  it  would  vastly  increase  the  power  for  good  exerted 
by  the  school.  He  wonders  '"'how  other  mission  schools  fare  in  this 
"respect."  Probably  the  experience  and  the  desires  of  others  are  not 
very  different  from  his  own. 

This  Mission  proposes  soon  to  occupy  a  new  station  in  the  Mysore 
country,  in  addition  to  those  already  existing.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
new  mission  will  be  at  Hassan  in  connection  with  another  large  town, 
Chikkamaglur,  twenty-eight  mdcs  distant.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  ar- 
rangement a  large  tract  of  country  will  be  brought  more  within  the  range 
of  direct  mission  effort  than  is  possible  now,  when  it  can  be  visited  but 
seldom. 


The  American  ]\Iadura  INIission  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  col- 
lectorate  of  Madura,  a  district  of  about  9OOO  square  miles  in  extent. 
There  are  in  its  field  274  towns  and  hamlets  in  which  (.'hristian  adherents 
reside.  This  mdicates  somewhat  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  is  diffused 
among  the  rural  population.  Catechists  and  schoolmasters  reside  and 
labor  in  152  different  villages. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  mission  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  with  the 
pastors  and  assistants  in  September,  to  which  the  members  of  the  outlying 
congregations  are  also  inyited.    These  meetings  unite  instruction  and  ex- 
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aminatiou  in  the  Bible,  aiul  ])rofcssional  studies  with  devotional  exercises, 
ix'poi'ts,  essays,  addresses  and  sermons. 

Advantage  is  also  taken  of  tlie  occasion  to  hold  the  anniversary  of 
the  native  benevolent  and  missionary  societies.  These  annual  meetings, 
supplemented  by  semi-amiual  meetings  of  a  more  local  character,  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  have  participated  in  them  from 
year  to  year. 

Meetings  of  this  nature  are  not,  we  think,  jieculiar  to  the  American 
missions,  but  they  are  quite  a  j)rominent  feature  of  at  least  some  American 
missions, — ])erhaps  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  missions  of  other 
societies.  The  plan  of  holding  them  is  worthy  of  general  adoption  in  all 
missions.  The  experience  of  those  missions  that  have  tried  them  is,  we 
imagine,  wholly  in  their  favor. 

This  year,  however,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  town  of  Madura 
and  the  district  interfered  with  the  attendance,  and  cut  short  the  usual 
meeting.  But  over  one  hundred  mission  assistants  and  pastors  were 
present,  and  the  meeting,  though  brief,  was  full  of  interest.  A  matter  of 
special  thankfulness  was  that  while  the  native  Missionary  Society  in 
January  found  itself  burdened  with  a  hopeless  debt,  it  was  now  not  only 
relieved,  but  has  somewhat  over  Rs.  200  in  its  treasury.  The  mission  is 
looking  forward  to  being  reinforced  by  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Peck,  who 
have  been  some  time  under  appointment. 

In  connection  with  this  mission  there  are  two  distinct  churches 
organized  in  the  town  of  Madura, — one  at  the  east,  and  the  othewat  the 
west  side  of  the  town, — and  both  are  provided  with  excellent  edifices.  A 
third  and  smaller  chapel  with  school-room  attached  has  just  been  opened 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  with  the  hope  that  the  congregation  wor- 
shipping there  may  grow  into  a  self-svipporting  body. 


Some  time  ago  a  Syro-Roman  Archbishop  (Melius  hj  name)  arrived 
in  Travancore,  desirous  to  assume  charge  of  the  numerous  Syrian  Roman 
Catholic  churches  there,  which  are  still  allowed  to  retain  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage in  their  public  services.  Archbishop  Melius  was  sent  by  the  Roman 
(Jatholic  Patriarch  of  Bagdad  to  govern  the  Syro-Roman  churches  of 
Malabar,  and,  it  is  said,  originally  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  The 
Verapoly  Archbishop  has  forbidden  the  churches  to  receive  him,  and  has 
cursed  him  with  the  greater  excommunication  from  each  Romish  altar  as 
one  coming  to  cause  schism.  It  is  said  that  this  special  authority  over 
the  Syro-Romanists  of  Malabar  was  conferred  on  this  Patriarch  by  the 
Pope  in  order  to  gain  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Infallibility  dogma,  but  that 
the  concession  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  letters  sent  to  Malabar  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  been  obtained  under  false  pretences.  We  have 
also  heard  it  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bombay  suggested 
that  Archbishop  Melius  might  "  do  good"  by  working  among  the 
Syrian  Jacobite  Christians  and  bringing  them  over  to  Rome.  We  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  though  it  is  not  altogether  improbable, — 
Rome  has  not  yet  given  up  her  designs  upon  the  Syrian  Church  of 
Malabar.  Archbishop  Melius  is  now  at  Trichoor,  and  has  gained  over 
five  churches.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his  coming  caused  agitation 
among  the  Syro-Roman  Catholics,  who  are  in  a  sufficiently  divided  state 
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alre.iily.  There  are  two  iiarties  among  thcin,  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  they  do  not  want  another  ;  one  of  the  j)arties  is  under  the  rule 
of  Verajjoly,  the  other  under  tl-.at  of  the  Arehhishop  of  Goa.  As  the  latter 
arclibishojiric  has  been  for  some  time  vacant,  those  wdio  adhere  to  Goa 
have  been  in  a  state  of  disgust  because  they  could  get  no  ordination  ! 


The  Travancore  Government  has  devoted  the  sum  of  Rs.  15,000  to 
grants  in  aid  of  schools  not  under  direct  Government  suj^erintendence, 
to  begin  with  the  new  year  1051  (Malabar  era),  wdiich  came  in  August  16, 
1875.  This  measure  has  been  long  urged  upon  the  native  government 
by  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Travancore,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  Thcgrants  are  intended  to  aid  elementary 
edncation  in  those  village  schools  wdiich  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
village  schools  directh^  under  Government  inspection.  For  the  first  year 
the  grants  are  to  be  made  (as  far  as  the  sum  will  go)  in  resjjonse  to 
applications  from  the  managers  of  schools,  whether  Protestant,  Syrian 
or  Roman  Catholic,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Uewan  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  about  150  schools  can  be  aided.  There  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  proportion  of  the  total  sum  which  should  be  given  to  the 
respective  religious  bodies,  as  only  a  few  of  the  schools  connected  with 
each  can  be  aided  ;  but  we  hope  this  difficulty  will  be  fairly  surmounted. 
We  trust  that  this  is  but  a  beginning  of  aid  to  primary  education  on  the 
part  of  the  Travancore  Government,  and  that  it  yet  will  do  much  to  raise 
into  freedom,  intelligence  and  comfort  the  long-oppressed  low-caste  popu- 
lation. 


From  Mr.  Clark's  pamphlet,  Notices  of  some  Indian  Women,  referred 
to  on  another  page,  we  clip  a  footnote  on  the  subject  of  intemperance 
in  India,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  some  wdio  are  never  tired 
of  charging  the  British  Indian  government,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
West,  with  having  introduced  into  this  originally  and  inherently  temperate 
country  the  love  of  strong  drink  : — 

"  Drunkenness  seems  to  ha^e  been  the  special  cliaraeteristic  of  the  Mubam- 
maclan  rulers  of  Islam,  for  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  as  conspicuous  as  Gor- 
man barons  were  in  the  Middle  Ages.  El  Walid  II.  bathed  in  wiue.  Togrul  III. 
went  into  battle  very  drunk.  Sultan  Husain  Mirza,  who  reigned  at  Herat  for  twenty 
years,  drank  wine  after  the  midday  prayer.  Omar  Sheikh  of  Persia  indulged 
twice  a  week  in  a  drinking-party.  Ahmed  used  to  drink  without  intermission  for 
thirty  or  forty  days  together.  For  many  years  the  celebrated  Baber  scarcely  passed  a 
day  without  drinking  to  excess,  and  filled  his  red  granite  tank  near  Cabul  with 
wine,  which  ho  drank  whilst  his  female  slaves  danced  around  him.  Akbar  the 
Great  used,  when  young,  to  indulge  in  drink  at  a  time  when  he  could  ride  220 
miles  in  two  successive  days,  and  walk  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day.  Abbas  the  Great 
was  fond  of  wine.  His  grandson  Shah  Safy  was  a  drunkard.  His  son  Abbas  II.  died 
of  drink.  And  yet  some  people  seem  to  think  that  drunkenness  in  the  East  is  only 
a  vice  of  modern  days.  It  was  common  enough  in  former  times.  It  is,  alas!  now 
more  common  still,  and  it  ruins  its  thousands  in  India,  as  it  does  also  at  home. 
Civilization  and  contact  with  the  West,  and,  we  may  add,  our  present  system  of 
excise,  has  increased  drunkenness  in  India  fearfully.  Thougli  it  existed  before, 
respectable  natives  trace  its  increase  to  the  English  policy  now,  and  long  for  some 
system  of  repression  rather  than  extension,  and  desire  for  themselves  in  thia 
matter  a  higher  taxation." 
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The  statistics  with  rofcrciice  to  the  circulation  of  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures in  India  during-  1871,  which  were  printed  on  the  lo8th  page  of  our 
last  Nuinher,  were  in  the  first  jilacc  defective  hy  reason  of  the  ahscnce  of 
the  Madras  statistics,  and  were  rendered  still  further  incorrect  by  a  proof- 
reader's error.  We  therefore  take  this  o[)portunity  to  rejicat  and  correct 
the  table  given  at  the  page  mentioned  : — 


SociETir. 

Issues,  1874. 

Issues,  1873. 

8.452 
13.465 
5,122 

31.999 
44.265  1 

9.243 
106,096 
16,326 

11,889 

9625 
? 

16,364 
40,171 

4,995 
72,791 
? 

Total  

234,968 

155.835' 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Madras  Society  has  alone  distributed  almost 
as  many  Bibles  as  all  the  other  Societies  put  together.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, honever,  that  in  the  field  occupied  by  this  Society  lie  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  Christianity  has  taken  the  firmest  hold  ;  and  the  recent 
religious  awakening  among  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar  has  resulted 
in  an  unusually  lai'ge  sale  of  Scriptures  from  the  Society's  branch  depot 
at  Cottayam. 

We  have  received  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  a  brief,  but  vigor- 
ous, reply  to  certain  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  which  have 
appeared  in  previous  Numbers  of  this  Review.  Our  principal  reason  for 
withholding  the  article  is,  that,  before  receiving  it,  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  paper  (which  it  is  intended  to  publish  in  the  Number  for 
January  next)  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  mentioned,  the 
usually  received  theory  of  the  Atonement.  This  article  will,  we  are  sure, 
give  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  felt  apprehensive  that  the  Review  was 
declining  from  the  true  standards  of  evangelical  faith.  It  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  some,  that  the  Review  accepts  no  responsibility  and 
accords  no  sanction  to  any  theological  article  which  appears  under  its 
author's  own  signature.  In  regard  to  the  present  subject  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that,  while  not  ourselves  sympathizing  with  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  two  recent 
articles,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  publishing  the  views  of  men  who, 
during  a  long  and  useful  missionary  experience,  have  patiently  studied  a 
certain  doctrine,  and  carefully  noted  what  they  believe  to  be  its  effects  upon 
the  native  mind.  The  utterances  of  suclj  men  are  deserving  of  respect- 
ful consideration,  however  much  we  may  dissent  from  their  conclusions. 

^  During  eleven  months  only. 

^  No  exact  comparison  is  possible,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  returns  for  1874 
include  two  societies  not  included  in  1873.  The  Bangalore  returns  are  included  in 
those  of  Madras. 
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It  is  impossible  to  coiulact  a  public  journal  dealing-  with  questions 
of  public  interest,  without  being  under  the  necessity  occasionally  of  criti- 
cizing the  doings  or  the  sayings  of  others.  It  has  been  our  endeavor 
in  the  past,  and  it  shall  be  no  less  oiu-  endeavor  in  the  futiu'c,  to  criticize, 
when  criticism  seems  necessary,  with  fairness  and  candor  ;  always  to 
allow  opi)ortunity  for  reply,  of  a  reasonable  length  and  nature,  in  our  own 
])ages ;  and,  in  cases  where  unjust  censure  has  been  passed,  to  make  all 
j)ossiblc  amends  whenever  the  fact  of  injiistice  shall  be  brought  to  our 
notice.  In  our  last  Number  we  had  occasion  to  si)eak  in  terms  of  cen- 
sure of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  connected  with  the  Church  of  England 
in  Calcutta,  with  reference  to  a  matter  of  general  interest.  We  notice  that 
the  Calcutta  Christian  Intellic/encer  for  Sej)tember  replies  editorially 
to  our  remarks.  The  Intelligencer  advises  us  "  to  be  very  careful  how  we 
"  receive  ex  parte  statements,  and  still  more  careful  how  we  attach  the 
"sanction  of  our  opinion  to  a  judgment  upon  conduct  so  presented." 
This  is  certainly  good  advice,  but  it  is  advice  to  do  just  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  from  the  very  first.  As  regards  the  matter  in  question,  we  are 
not  aware  of  having  made  any  statement  in  our  note  unsujjported  by 
undoubted  facts ;  and  while  we  gave  our  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  clergy,  as  we  certainly  had  a  right  to  do,  it  was  on  the  basis  of 
facts  so  stated  that  any  of  our  readers  were  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  have  a  different  opinion  if  they  chose.  We  gave  all  the  informa- 
tion at  our  command,  and  suppressed  nothing  favorable  to  "  the  other 
"side,"  as  the  Intelligencer  caiXa  it.  And  we  think  this  is  proved  by  the 
absence  of  any  new  facts  in  the  Intelligencer  s  reply.  We  take  leave  to 
say  that  any  one  reading  the  latter  will  find  no  statement  of  fact  in  it 
which  was  not  substantially  given  in  our  note.  If  our  account  was,  as 
the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  claims,  ex  parte,  why  does  he  not  give  us 
the  facts  on  the  other  side  ? 

The  Intelligencer  virtually  charges  us  with  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
English  clergy  were  "  wrong,"  as  if  we  did  so  heedless  of  truth  and  accuracy 
of  statement.  But  we  think  in  doing  so  he  ought  to  have  been  ready 
with  proofs.  That  the  clergy  were  wrong  in  the  whole  transaction  we 
attempted,  not  to  assert,  but  to  prove  ;  that  they  were  "  wrong"  in  seeking 
to  do  "  the  evil  thing  they  obviously  desired"  (as  the  editor  of  the 
Intelligencer  accuses  us  of  saying)  we  never  asserted.  We  believe  they  never 
attempted  consciously  to  do  any  "  evd"  thing,  nor  did  they  "  desire"  it. 
They  acted  doubtless  in  all  good  faith.  But  while  we  acquit  them  of  any  such 
consciously  evil  intentions  as  our  contemporary  represents  us  as  imputing  to 
them,  we  think  their  conduct  was  a  fair  subject  for  criticism.  lie  knows* 
as  well  as  we  do  that  mere  purity  of  motives  does  not  of  itself  prove  the 
absolute  rightness  of  any  man's  actions,  considered  by  themselves. 

The  editor  closes  his  critique  by  the  remark,  "  If  our  friend  think  it 
"  [an  unsectarian  basis]  the  one  which  will  enjoy  the  Divine  blessing,  let 
"  him  forthwith  aboUsh  sects.  But  if  there  be  another  which  may  also 
"  be  holy,  let  him  be  just,  if  not  charitable,  to  those  that  prefer  that  other." 
Is  this  fair?  We  spoke  of  an  "  unsectarian  basis"  for  schools  only,  and  yet 
our  contemporary  implies  that  we  advocated  "  unsectarianism"  absolutely, 
— of  churches  as  well  as  schools.  Sects  may  remain,  and  yet  unsectarian 
schools  abide  also  ;  the  abolition  of  the  former  is  not  quite  necessary  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  latter.    Yes,  there  may  be  "  another  which  may  be 
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"holy," — scctfirian  t1>oiia;Ii  il  lie,  and  wo  iittorcd  no  word  that  impHcd  the 
reverse.  Had  the  Pratt  Meniurial  School  been  ))r()nioted  in  a  (hlferent  man- 
ner from  the  l)ep;innin^-,  had  the  Ohnreh  of  MHa;hind  memljors  of  tlie  (Cal- 
cutta (Jirls'  School,  professiuc;  as  they  did  to  l)elievt  in  a  "  Chwrcli  school  " 
in  preference  to  an  "  nnsectavian"  school,  and  j)rofessinn-,  as  they  did  (ac- 
coiilin^-  to  the  [ntd/ii/eiir./'r),  to  believe  tiiat  they  j)romoted  the  I'ratt  Me- 
morial School  because  the  other  had  failed, —  had  they  announcedthesc  views 
when  the  former  school  be;>:an  to  be  promoted,  and  given  effect  to  these 
convictions  by  resig-niug  their  places  on  the  "  unsectarian  "  committee, 
they  would  have  acted  rightly,  and  we  should  have  chronicled  their  doings 
only  as  a  piece  of  news,  witli  no  comment  These  things  they  did  not  do, 
and  we  think  we  have  been  both  "just"  and  "  charitable"  in  saying  so. 

We  have  to  apologize  for  only  one  thing  in  our  note.  We  liad  our 
remarks  have  given  the  impression  to  some  that  the  Calcutta  Girls' 
School  is  to  be  closed  because  of  the  erection  of  the  Pratt  Memorial  School. 
We  only  gave  this  as  our  opinion  at  the  time  our  note  was  written,  on  the 
ground  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy,  who,  as  we 
thought,  would  be  likely  to  use  all  efforts  to  secure  the  subscriptions  of 
those  of  their  own  body  who  have  aided  the  Calcutta  Girls'  School,  and 
also  to  obtain  pupils  whose  parents  belong  to  their  church.  Whether  this 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  possible  that  their 
efforts  in  both  directions  will  fail ;  and  that  they  may  have  to  be  contented 
with  what  they  can  obtain  from  new  subscribers,  and  with  pupils  not 
drawn  from  the  old  school.  We  sincerely  hope  that  there  is  room  for 
the  two  schools,  and  that  both  may  be  well  attended.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  passed,  we  should  greatly  prefer  the  success  of  botli  to  the  failure  of  one. 
But  we  wish  to  say,  that,  so  far  from  the  Calcutta  Girls"  School  being  in 
a  dying  condition,  it  is  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years.  The  character  and  standing  of  the  school  have  also  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  we  believe  it  was  never  more  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  general  public  than  it  is  now.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
termination  of  this  whole  business  if  both  schools  were  found  to  have 
the  highest  success  in  promoting  the  worthy  objects  for  which  they  are  in- 
stituted,—  that  of  supplying  a  good  education  to  the  respectable  middle- 
class  girls  of  European  and  Eurasian  families. 


The  same  number  of  the  Intalligencer  also  takes  us  to  task  for  an- 
other note  in  our  last  issue,  in  which  we  spoke  of  Bishop  Milman  as  saying, 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Pratt  Memorial  School,  "that 
"  he  (the  Archdeacon)  was  with  them  in  spirit,  and  was  interceding  for 
"them  and  their  work  on  that  occasion."  "We  have  not  seen  the 
"language  complained  of,"  says  the  iw/e'V^^ewcer,  "in  any  report  of  the 
"  proceedings  at  the  service  referred  to ;  and  upon  making  inquiry  we  are 
"assured  that  no  such  words  were  spoken."  A  correspondent  in  a  pri- 
vate letter,  likewise,  expresses  his  regret  that  we  had  done  injustice  to 
Dr.  Milman.  If  we  have  done  injustice  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  we 
stand  ready  to  express  our  unqualified  regret,  and  to  retract  the  objection- 
able paragraph.  But  since  reading  the  words  of  the  Intelligencer  we  have 
examined  again  what  professes  to  be  a  verbatim  report  in  the  Indian 
Daily  News,  of  June  17,  of  the  Bishop's  remarks  on  the  occasion  re- 
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ferred  to,  on  which  report  our  paragraph  was  founded.  The  exact  words 
used  by  Dr.  Mihiian  are  thus  reported: — "  We  cannot  but  hope  that  he 
"  (Archdeacon  Pratt)  is  now  present  among  us,  and  that  he  will  intercede 
"  for  and  supplicate  with  God  on  behalf  of  the  work  to-day  inaugur- 
"  ated."  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Indian  Daily  News  gave  a 
correct  version  of  the  Bishop's  words,  we  fail  to  see  that  we  have  done 
him  any  real  injustice.  Our  report  did  not  profess  to  be  verbatim;  and 
we  were  in  error  in  saying,  so  baldly  as  we  did,  that  the  Bishop  said  that 
the  Archdeacon  "  was  with  them  in  spirit,  and  was  interceding  for  them." 
But  our  error  seems  to  have  been  only  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  quotation.  We  believe  that  no  correction  of  the  original 
report  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Daily  News.  Yet  it 
may  be  incorrect ;  and  if  so,  our  paragraph  shall  be  withdrawn. 


The  Friend  of  India  has  utterly  misunderstood  our  remarks  regard- 
ing it  in  our  last  number.    The  Friend  seems  to  think  that  we  believe 
"  there  is  no  earnestness  among  Christians  except  (hose  of  the  Exeter 
"  Hall  type.    Pusey,  Fabcr,  Newman,  are  not  Christians  ;  Bishops  Wil- 
"  son,  Dealtry,   and  Harding  were,   but  Bishops  Milman  and  Douglas, 
"  Bishops  Meurin  and  Steins,  are  not.    Frankly,  this  spirit  is  hateful 
"  to  us  ;  and  it  is  views  of  this  order  we  strive  to  discredit.  Evangelical 
"  in    our   own  convictions,  we   abhor   the   narrow   exclusiveness  that 
"  thinks  there  is  no  earnest  Christianity  outside  Exeter  Hall."  Surely 
our  words  were  such  as  called  for  no  such  vehement  protest.    We  simply 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  "  little  less  horror  of  Exeter  Hall  and  its  associations" 
than  we  thought  was  shown  by  the  Observer  (the  Friend's  new  ally), 
and  in  some  of  the  earlier  issues  of  the  new  journal  itself.    Only  this, 
and  nothing  more.    We  hardly  expected  the  same  type  of  Evangelicalism 
in  the  new  Friend  that  was  characteristic  of  the  old  one  ;  but  we  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  its  alliance  with  the  Observer  would  not  make  it  anti- 
Evangelical.    And  we  are  glad  to  find  from  recent  articles  in  our  con- 
temporary   that    its    religious   tone   is  improving,    although    its  late 
utterances  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  the  method  of 
argument  it  adopts  to  uphold  its  views,  are  not  exactly  such  as  we  can 
approve.    Yet  were  we  to  write  of  the  Friend  now,  our  remarks  might  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  we  gave  in  our  last ;  but  we  wrote  "accord- 
"  ing  to  our  light"  at  the  time.    The  spirit  of  "  narrow  exclusiveness 
"  which  thinks  there  is  no  earnestness  outside  Exeter  Hall"  is  as  hateful  to 
us  as  it  is  to  the  Friend  of  India.    And  as  for  the  episcopal  and  other 
worthies  whom  be  enumerates,  we  have  neither  said  nor  implied,  nor  do 
we  believe,  that  they  were  not,  every  one  of  them,  good  Christians  ;  the 
untavorable  judgment  regarding  some  of  them,  with  whom  on  certain 
points  we  differ,  which  the  Friend  would  attribute  to  us,  is  not  only 
a  wholly  gratuitous  and  groundless  deduction  from  what  we  wrote  last 
July,    but  is  utterly  repugnant  to  our  belief.    We,  like  the  Friend, 
profess  to  be  "  Evangelical  ;"  but  we  trust  that  it  may  belong  before 
we  become  possessed  by  that  spirit  of  narrow  and  unchristian  bigotry 
which  denies  the  existence  of  genuine  piety  among  those  of  otlier  com- 
munions, and  which  sees  in  every  High  Churchman  or  Roman  Catholic, 
however  devoted  he  may  be,  either  a  deluded  simpleton,  given  over  to 
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believe  a  lie,  and  to  make  his  own  damnation  sure,  or  a  crafty  foe  to  all 
pure  religion,  plotting  secretly  to  reinstate  the  Pope  in  the  exercise  of  his 
temporal  power  !  \Ve  need  not  undertake  here  the  defence  of  Exeter 
Hall.  Yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Friend  of  India  is  "Evangelical  in  his  convictions,"  he  will  not 
fight  shy  of  Exeter  Hall,  which,  as  an  institution,  has  done  not  a  little  to 
give  effect  to  those  convictions.  It  is  just  because  "  Exeter-llallism"  is 
the  bele  noir  of  smart  literati  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  news- 
paper writers  to  join  in  abuse  of  it.  We  have  the  hope,  however,  that 
it  will  not  prove  the  "  red  r?g"  to  the  Friend  that  it  is  to  many  of  his 
co-journalists. 


"We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
Reports  :  — 

The  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Meeruth  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary 

Society,  for  the  year  1S74. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Punjab  Medical  Missionary  Society,  for  the 

year  1874. 

Fifty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  for  the 
year  1874. 

Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Society,  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Eeport,  1874. 
Eeport  of  the  Dehra  Station  of  the  Lodiana  Mission  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1874. 

Circular  and  Catalogue  of  the  Christian  Girls'  Boarding  School,  Dehra  Doon  : 

with  an  address  by  the  Eev.  D.  Herron. 
Eeport  for  the  Sixty-first  Year  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  the  South  Ceylon 

District,  1874. 
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Aur.  IX.—BOOK  NOTICES. 


Four  Yk.\rs  in  Ashantek,  by  the  Missionaries  Rarnseyer  and  Kiihne. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Weitl)reeiit,  with  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gundert, 
and  preface  by  Prof.  Christheb,  D.D.  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co., 
1875.    pp.  XV,  3-0,  8vo. 

It  has  been  su))poscd  that  the  days  of  severe  hardship  and  su^fering 
on  the  part  of  missionaries  had  lon;>;  since  come  to  an  enc)  ;  hence  we  httle 
rcaU/.ed  what  the  missionaries  Rarnseyer  and  Kiihne,  of  the  Basel  Mis- 
sionary Society,  were  undergoing  while  the  Ashantee  war  was  in  progress. 
We  have  in  this  book  such  a  tlirilUng  description  of  the  dangers,  trials 
and  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed  as  would  do  to  go  side  by  side 
with  the  stories  of  early  martyrs,  or  with  the  record  of  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  Alva  in  the  Netherlands.  As  is  said  in  the  preface,  the  book 
"  tells  a  wondrous  story  of  Christian  martyrdom,  although  the  story  does 
"not  end  with  the  death  of  the  sufferers."  It  is  a  w^onder  to  us  that  they 
were  not  killed  a  hundred  times  over,  for  the  Ashantees  thought  no  more 
of  destroying  human  life  than  of  killing  a  mosquito.  It  makes  the 
blood  run  cold  to  read  of  their  slaughtering  hundreds  of  innocent  slaves 
with  such  perfect  indifference 

"  The  great  day  (of  their  Yam  festival)  vias,  of  course,  consenrated  by  a 
festival  ofiferiug',  and  any  stray  person  at  the  palace  door  might  be  suddenly  at- 
tacked, slaughtered,  and  divided  between  the  brafos  and  adumfos  (executioners). 
Olio  took  a  finger,  another  an  arm  or  foot;  and  whoever  obtained  the  head,  danced 
in  crazy  ecstacy,  painted  its  forehead  red  and  v^'hite,  kissed  it  on  the  mouth, 
laughing  or  with  mocking  words  of  pity,  and  finally  hung  it  round  his  neck,  or 
seized  it  with  his  teeth.  Another  took  out  the  heart  and  roasted  it,  carried  it  in 
one  baud,  and  a  loaf  of  maize  bread  in  the  other,  and  walked  about  as  if  he  were 
eating  his  breakfast." 

"The  1st  of  January,  1874  (a  day  of  delightful  enjoyment  at  our  missionary 
stations,  where  all  were  uniting  in  fresh  songs  of  pi-aise),  was  a  season  of  awful 
festivity  in  Coomassie,  for  innocent  blood  was  flowing  in  almost  every  street. 
The  distressing  cries  of  the  poor  widows  and  other  relatives,  with  bodies  painted 
red,  and  long  branches  waving  in  their  hands,  were  ascending  continually.  In  all 
the  principal  streets  the  doomed  sacrifices  stocjd  beside  the  corpses  of  the  slain, 
awaiting  the  merciful  stroke  which  would  end  their  torture.  One  poor  man  was 
led  to  his  wife's  dead  body,  and  tauntingly  told  to  '  look  at  her  who  had  gone 
'  before  to  prepare  his  supp'T.'  We  could  count  nearly  sixty  victims,  chiefly  Ashan- 
tees  and  Krepes,  slaves  and  servants  of  the  dead,  and  many  more  foUowea  them 
during  that  night." 

On  one  occasion  alone  there  were  279  persons  sacrificed,  and  these 
were  follov,ed  by  more  soon  after.  These  extracts  show  the  bloodthirsty 
character  of  the  people  by  whom  the  missionaries  were  caj)tured.  The 
book  is  compiled  from  the  pri\ate  journal  of  Mr.  Rarnseyer,  written 
during  their  captivity  at  (.'oomassie.  Owing  to  this  the  story  seems  to  us 
much  more  real  than  it  otherwise  would,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  connected  idea  of  the  chief  points  of  historical  interest,  and 
a  great  maiiy  things  are  alluded  to  of  which  no  explanation  is  given.  It 
is  too  much  as  if  the  book  had  been  written  for  the  sake  of  reference  on 
the  part  of  those  who  fullj'  understood  the  circumstances.  The  station 
W'liicli  these  missionaries  previously  occupied  was  Anum,  about  eight 
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miles  from  the  river  VolU.  Mr.  Kiihue  had  joine'l  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ram- 
scyer  at  this  station  only  two  months  before  tliey  hi'i^an  to  hear  rumors  of 
the  contemplated  war  between  the  statesof  Annin  and  Ashantee.  They  were 
warned  liy  their  friends  to  flee,  and  though  they  thought  there  could  not 
be  nnieh  tlauger  for  them,  as  they  were  known  to  be  neutral,  yet  they  pre- 
pared for  tligiit,  but  did  iu)t  have  time  to  accomplish  it  Ix'fore  the  enemy 
came  and  captured  tiieni.  Mrs.  Jlaniseyer  and  lier  infant  of  nine  months 
were  taken  cajjtive,  as  well  as  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned.  The  account 
of  the  journey  they  were  forced  to  take  is  heart-sickenhig  to  the  last 
degree : — 

"  rhe  average  of  our  daily  march  was  about  thirty  English  miles,  sometimen 
more,  at  other  times  less.  I  can  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  miracle,  when  I 
think  of  my  delicate  wife's  endurance  of  this  continued  physical  effort  during  so 
many  weeks." 

"  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  by  ten  o'clock  wo  were  again  on  our  way,  with 
no  prnspoot  before  us  but  a  renewal  of  the  cruel  driving  haste,  the  burning  sun, 
and  the  vain  enti'oaties  for  water  to  relieve  our  parching  thirst.  It  was  just  a 
repetition  of  the  past  day's  miseries.  In  our  extremity  we  lay  on  the  ground  trying 
to  drink  from  a  wayside  pool,  so  great  was  our  need.    Even  this  was  forbidden." 

"  It  was  a  wretched  night,  however,  for  at  twelve  o'clock  a  clap  of  thunder 
aroused  us,  and  the  rain  came  pouring  through  the  leafy  roof — which  was  only 
intended  as  a  protection  from  the  sun, — not  only  soaking  us,  but  streaming  through 
the  hut  in  a  flood,  and  obliging  us  to  take  refuge  upon  the  chairs.  I  tried  to  . 
shelter  the  baby  by  holding  over  his  head  a  wooden  dish,  while  K.  dragged  him- 
self along,  chains  and  all,  into  the  more  substantial  hut  of  our  neighbor.  For  two 
hours  we  sat  crouching  on  those  chairs,  till  the  raiu  ceasing  we  once  more  rolled 
the  soaked  counterpane  around  us  and  fell  asleep." 

"  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  pause  was  made  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  small  roll  thrown  us,  after  eating  which  we  entered  the  deep  shades  of  a  pri- 
meval forest.  Still  suffering  from  the  keenest  pangs  of  hunger,  which  had  been  only 
augmented  by  the  cruel  fragment  supplied,  our  strength  was  unequal  to  the  strain, 
and  we  repeatedly  staggered  and  fell,  our  feet  refusing  to  move  at  our  bidding, 
spite  of  the  repeated  injunctions  of  our  guides  to  rouse  and  exert  ourselves  as  our 
goal  was  near." 

All  this  exposure  and  fatigue  were  too  much  for  the  little  child,  and 
as  they  journeyed  he  sickened  and  died.  This  part  of  the  book  is  the  most 
touching  of  all.    We  quote  again  : — 

"The  thought  of  our  helpless  infant  lying  beside  us  so  pale  and  quiet  was  too 
agonizing  to  contemplate,  and  we  could  only  look  to  the  Strong  One  for  strength. 
In  order  to  supply  the  lack  of  milk,  we  tried  to  persuade  our  sullen  leader  to 
procure  some  eggs.  Of  course  he  would  not  buy  them,  but  at  length  we  prevailed 
on  him  to  go  to  the  chief,  who  gave  us  his  own  store  with  permission  to  beg  more 
in  the  town.  Most  touching  it  was  to  see  how  eagerly  our  poor  little  one  swal- 
lowed this  nourishment,  and  very  heartily  did  we  thank  the  Lord.  *  »  *  *  Our 
breakfast  hour  was  one  of  severe  trial,  on  account  of  our  babe,  who  was 
often  prostrate  with  fever,  requiring  comforts  impossible  to  obtain.  We  had 
not  even  the  use  of  the  common  fire,  which  was  claimed  and  engrossed  by  the 
entire  company.  When  I  besought  mercy  in  the  shape  of  a  little  gold  dust, 
to  procure  some  eggs,  I  was  derisively  told  by  Ageana  he  had  none  to  throw 
away.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  the  babe  in  my  arms,  and  his  mother  by  my 
side,  I  went  from  house  to  house  pleading  for  help  ;  many  were  touched,  and 
some  bestowed  on  us  the  delicacy  we  so  much  desired.  *  *  *  *  Spite  of  all 
our  loving  care,  our  dear  child  daily  faded  away;  his  once  rosy  cheeks  were 
pale  and  hollow,  so  that  our  hearts  ached  when  he  fixed  his  brilliant  eyes  on  hia 
mother's  face  as  we  took  our  food,  and  seemed  almost  to  say, '  Have  you  nothing 
'  but  this  empty  bottle  for  me  ?'  He  never  fretted,  but  sat  as  if  he  knew  the  whole 
case,  and  was  resigned.  *  *  *  *  Meanwhile  the  little  fellow's  weakness  increased, 
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and  the  end  was  evidently  at  hand.  At  times  he  lay  quite  still,  but  painful  reat- 
lessuoss  succeeded.  *  #  *  *  Ob,  how  hard  it  was  to  suppress  those  bitter  feelings 
whioli  would  rise  against  those  who  had  murdered  this  innocent  babe  by  their 
cruelty  !  To  our  surprise  he  lived  till  morning,  when  his  eyes  brightened  ;  he  ato 
an  egg  with  appetite,  and  even  began  playing  witli  the  buttons  on  his  mother's 
jacket,  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  notice.  This  was  only  the  last  flickering  of 
the  flame  ;  he  gave  one  more  look  of  silent  intensity,  as  if  he  wished  to  say 
'  good-bye,'  and  all  was  over.  Precious  child,  into  whoso  brief  span  of  life  so  much 
of  suffering  was  crowded  !  Thou  callest  to  us,  '  Do  not  forget  Ashantee  !'  and 
thy  grave  is  a  token  that  the  healing  Cross  shall  one  day  reach  that  far  off  land." 

These  first  six  months  of  their  four  years'  captivity  were  the  most 
trying  of  all,  for  after  they  arrived  at  Coomassie  they  were  treated  with 
more  consideration  by  King  Kofi  Kari  Kari,  or  "Coffee"  as  the  papers 
spoke  of  him,  than  they  had  received  from  their  guard  on  the  journey. 
He  even  allowed  them,  after  a  time,  to  occupy  the  old  Wesleyan  mission 
house  in  Coomassie,  and  there  they  made  themselves  tolerably  comfort- 
able, though  they  still  continued  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  They  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  town  at  their 
pleasure,  and  had  many  little  kindnesses  shown  them  by  the  people.  They 
even  attempted  to  carry  on  missionary  work  while  there,  and  the  King 
himself  occasionally  attended  their  Sabbath  services.  They  had  an  evening 
school  for  boys,  which  the  King  sanctioned.  Prince  Ansa,  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  who  had  been  educated  in  England  and  had  become  a 
Christian,  became  a  warm  friend  to  them,  but,  as  he  occupied  rather  a 
critical  position  himself,  he  was  unable  to  help  them  to  any  great  extent. 
He  had  a  plantation  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city,  which  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  over  into  the  charge  of  the  missionaries,  and  this  they  took 
great  pleasure  in  cultivating. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  a  council  was  convened  by  the  King,  for  the 
purpose,  professedly,  of  determining  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  captives, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  released  on  payment  of  a  ransom 
of  something  like  a66ooo  by  the  English  Government.  Prince  Ansa  went 
to  the  coast  to  negotiate  the  matter,  but,  on  arriving  there,  found  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  in  considerable  excitement  over  the  ceding  of  the 
fortress  of  Elmina  to  the  British,  and  all  minds  were  so  taken  up  with  the 
subject  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  present  his  message.  The  English 
and  Dutch  Governors  had,  however,  just  before  sent  an  ambassador,  a  Mr. 
Plange,  to  Kang  Kofi  with  presents  to  conciliate  him  ;  one  of  these  pre- 
sents was  a  "  gigantic  mirror,  so  difficult  to  transport,  that  the  King  was 
"requested  to  light  the  path  through  the  forest  that  it  might  not  be 
"damaged!"  After  offering  these  presents,  Mr.  Plange  expressed  the 
hope  that  his  majesty  would  set  his  innocent  white  prisoners  free.  An 
official  letter  from  the  Governor  was  also  received  by  the  King  in  answer 
to  the  one  he  had  sent  regarding  the  ransom  money.  The  Governor 
agreed  to  a  ransom  of  aglOOO,  but  not  a  farthing  more.  In  case  this  amount 
was  agreed  to  by  the  King,  the  money  was  to  be  paid  at  the  river  Prah, 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  Ashantee  country.  After  considerable 
talk  upon  this  subject,  the  King  consented  to  reduce  his  demands  to 
362000,  and,  according  to  Eastern  style,  even  hinted  that  he  might 
eventually  take  ^61500.  At  length,  as  he  wished  to  go  to  war  with 
some  neighboring  tribes,  as  he  said,  and  finding  himself  greatly  in  need 
of  money,  he  consented  to  take  ^lOOO,  on  condition  that  it  were  paid 
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down  at  once.  This  decision  wns  followed  soon  after  by  another  bitter 
experience  on  the  ])art  of  the  missionaries.  They  were  to  all  appear- 
ances released  and  sent  to  Fomana,  on  the  Prah,  expecting  to  go  riglit 
on  to  Cape  Coast ;  but  when  they  reached  this  town,  they  were  told  that 
the  King's  messengers  were  first  to  go  on  to  the  Coast  and  receive 
the  ransom  money,  with  which  they  were  to  make  ])urchases  and 
then  return,  after  which  they  were  to  be  sent  on.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  this,  they  l)egan  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right,  and  so  the 
event  proved.  While  waiting  there,  which  they  did  for  about  three 
weeks,  they  noticed  loads  of  |)owder  and  ammunition  carried  past,  en  route 
for  Coomassie,  and  wondered  at  it.  At  length  the  messengers  arrived, 
and  soon  after  came  Mr.  Dawson,  the  inter|)reter  of  the  Governor,  who 
handed  them  an  official  letter,  stating  that  the  ransom  money  had  been 
weighed  out  before  the  king's  messengers,  and  had  then  been  given  over 
into  the  charge  of  a  merchant,  Mr.  Grant,  at  Cape  Coast,  to  be  held  by 
him  until  they  should  appear  at  that  place.  The  Governor  had  also 
given  the  Ashantees  permission  to  keep  Mr.  Dawson  as  a  hostage,  if 
they  doubted  that  they  were  to  receive  the  money.  A  day  or  two 
passed  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  when  a  messenger  from  the  King 
appeared,  saying  that  the  King  was  unwilling  to  have  the  prisoners  re- 
leased until  the  money  should  be  brought  to  him  at  the  capital  ;  they 
must  therefore  be  brought  back  to  Coomassie.  This  announcement  was 
followed  by  some  very  rude  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Ashantee  of- 
ficials ;  and  they,  with  Mr.  Dawson  as  well,  were  conveyed  back  to  their 
old  quarters  at  Coomassie.  They  were  astonished  on  arriving  there  to 
see  extensive  preparations  for  war  on  every  hand,  and  learned  subsequently 
that  they  had  been  removed  from  the  city  merely  to  keep  them  ignorant 
of  the  preparations  King  Kofi  was  making  for  an  attack  upon  the  English, 
and  thus  preventing  their  sending  word  to  the  Governor  with  regard  to 
the  matter.  It  was  pretended  that  the  King  was  going  to  fight  with  some 
of  his  former  slave  states  ;  and  this  was  in  part  true,  but  the  real  reason 
for  the  war  was,  that  for  ten  years  the  British  had  refused  to  give  up  one 
of  the  Ashantee  chiefs  who  had  run  away  to  the  Coast.  This  was  an 
unpardonable  offence,  and  when  King  Kofi  ascended  the  throne  he  vowed 
vengeance.  Now  the  ceding  of  Elmina  to  the  British  added  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  the  time  had  come,  Kofi  thought,  to  carry  out  his  vow.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  war  and  its  result  are  still  vividly  remembered,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  a  description  here;  but  while  it  was  being  carried  on,  our 
captive  friends  were  set  to  work  to  build  a  house  for  the  King  in  Euro- 
pean style.  They  worked  at  it  quite  energetically,  but  it  was  never 
finished.  When  the  war  began  to  look  dubious  for  Ashantee,  a  terrible 
gloom  prevailed  in  Coomassie,  and  the  number  of  human  sacrifices  was 
greatly  increased.  The  King  became  morose  and  irritable.  He  received 
messages  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  effect,  that,  unless  he 
would  deliver  up  the  prisoners  and  pay  down  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
peace  should  not  be  declared,  and  he  would  advance  upon  Coomassie. 
The  King  was  evidently  much  disturbed,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
General  from  proceeding  further,  yielded  so  far  as  to  release  Kiihne,  who 
had  become  quite  an  invalid  ;  he  was  sent  in  a  hammock,  with  a  few 
slaves  to  accompany  him,  to  the  English  army.  This  by  no  means 
satisfied  Sir  Garnet,  and  again  he  informed  the  King  that  all  the  prisoners 
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must  be  given  up.  But  Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  people  go.  One  per- 
son coming  to  the  prisoners  told  them  they  need  not  be  anxious,  but 
quietly  resign  themselves  to  their  fate,  "Ashautee  never  would  crawl  to 
*'  the  Cross,  nor  give  up  the  prisoners,  but  rather  tight  and  die  with  them." 
INlr.  Dawson  went  to  the  King  and  besought  him  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  peace,  upon  which  the  King  demanded  where  the  ransom 
money  was,  which  the  Governor  had  promised  to  pay  At  length,  seeing 
the  helplessness  of  his  condition,  he  exclaimed,  "  Go,  go,  and  tell  my  good 
"  friend  the  Governor  that  I  did  not  march  against  him.  As  to  the 
"  ^t'IOOO  tell  him  I  will  make  him  a  present  of  it,"  etc. 

"Were  these  words  credible?  Was  no  deception  concealrd  behind  them? 
Thus  we  anxiously  questioned  ourselves.  *  *  *  Then  the  King  asked  when  we 
thought  of  starting.  '  As  soon  as  possible  after  you  have  dismissed  us, — in  fact  to- 
'  day,'  was  our  answer.  '  Very  well,'  said  ho  ;  '  get  ready  to  start  this  evening.  You 
'  shall  meet  the  General  at  Pomana.'  We  could  scarcely  believe  the  words  ;  full  many 
a  misgiving  cooled  our  little  glenm  of  hope.  When  we  told  the  news  on  our  arrival 
at  home,  my  wife  could  not  believe  the  truth  of  it,  still  we  began  to  pack.  *  *  * 

"  At  length  we  were  ready  to  start,  and  our  farewells  were  accomplished  by 
about  eleven  o'clock,  after  which  a  few  friends  accompanied  us  to  the  market-place, 
where  we  went  through  a  second  parting,  and  then  laid  ourselves  in  our  hammocks. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  night  was  peculiarly  dark,  only  a  few 
stars  being  visible,  and  our  road  lay  through  a  deep  forest.  We  progressed 
but  slowly,  for  the  bearers  had  to  feel  their  way,  creeping  over  numberless 
roots  and  stones,  and  once  they  let  me  fall  into  the  bush.  However,  this  mattered 
little,  for  were  we  not  travelling  towards  the  liberty  for  which  we  had  longed  all 
these  years  ?" 

Their  journey  had  continued  three  or  four  days  when — 
"  Suddenly  our  procession  halted.    '  What  is  it  ?'  I  asked.    '  Here  are  your 

'  countrymen,'  was  the  glad  response !  I  ran  forward,  and  found  standing  beside  

two  hussars  and  a  young  oflBcer,  whose  weapons  were  two  revolvers  and  a  carbine. 
He  welcomed  us  with  much  emotion ;  but  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  that 
overwhelmed  us  at  this  moment.  Wo  grasped  his  hands,  as  one  can  only  grasp 
the  hand  of  a  deliverer.  When  I  tried  to  speak,  my  tongue  failed,  and  tears  were 
all  the  thanks  I  could  offer.  Our  net  was  broken  at  last,  and  with  the  sense  of 
freedom  the  whole  world  was  given  back  to  us." 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  can  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  pushed  on  to  Coomassie,  and  speedily  subdued  it,  and 
then  blew  up  the  palace  and  other  houses.  King  Kofi  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  also  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  abolish  human  sacrifices. 

A  great  many  interesting  things,  relating  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Ashantees,  are  brought  out  in  the  book,  which  we  have 
no  space  to  notice.  There  is  one,  however,  which  is  so  singular  that  we 
cannot  pass  it  by.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  his  own  life,  the  Ashantee 
King  has  a  guard  of  spies  around  him,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  who 
are  called  the  King's  /era,  or  the  King's  souls.  These  men  are  doomed 
to  die  when  the  king  dies,  and  they  are  therefore  \ery  careful  to  report 
to  the  King  any  thing  which  might  be  injurious  to  him.  Each  of  these 
"  carries  a  gold  plate  upon  his  breast.  All  their  money  and  jewellery,  as 
"well  as  that  of  thousands  more,  belong  to  the  King." 

Tliough  King  Kofi  seems  to  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  pity  for 
his  African  slaves,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  there  was  a  tender  spot  in  him 
after  all.  He  even  seemed  to  cherish  something  of  fondness  for  the 
missionaries,  and,  unless  it  was  owing  to  this,  coupled  with  his  respect  for 
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their  suj)crior  abilities,  which  led  him  to  think  them  a  vahiable  acquisi- 
tion, we  cannot  see  why  he  slioiikl  iiave  spared  their  lives,  when  most  of 
his  chief's  seemed  unfriendly  to  them. 

We  have  recently  seen  it  stated  that  the  Basel  Missionary  Society 
are  about  to  start  a  mission  at  Coomassie,  and  that  Mr.  Ramseycr  is  to  go 
back  there  to  carry  it  on,  with  the  aid  of  two  other  missionaries.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  new  day  has  already  dawned  for  Ashautee. 


A  Compendium  of  Molesworth's  Marathi  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. By  Baba  Padmanji.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Bombay :  Printed  at  the  Education  Society's  Press,  Byculla.  1S75. 
pp.  xix,  624.  Svo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1S63,  and  met  with  high 
commendation  from  all  quarters.  The  work  of  Molesworth,  of  which  it  is 
a  "  compendium,"  is  a  vast  quarto  of  over  9OO  pages,  and  costs  36  rupees. 
And  though,  from  its  fullness  and  scholarly  accuracy,  no  thorough  student 
of  Marathi  could  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  the  small,  handy  and  cheap 
work  of  Mr.  Baba  Padmanji  was  hailed,  on  its  first  appearance,  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  as  furnishing  just  what  was  needed  by  the  Marathi 
student  for  easy  reference.  The  smaller  dictionary  gave  only  about  29,000 
words,  out  of  some  6o,000  in  Molesworth' s  second  edition  ;  but  the  words 
thus  selected  were  those  in  ordinary  use,  which  a  dictionary  for  common 
everyday  reference  tuust  contain,  while  those  omitted  were  the  rpre  and 
strange  words,  which  such  a  dictionary  may  omit  without  compromising  its 
usefulness.  In  the  edition  of  his  w^ork  now  before  us,  we  notice  some 
very  great  improvements  over  that  of  1S63,  making  the  work  still  more 
useful.  About  2,000  new  words  have  been  added;  the  volume,  in  size 
and  form,  is  much  neater  and  more  convenient  for  use.  The  improvement 
over  the  first  edition  in  the  outward  appearance,  in  the  quality  of  the 
paper,  and  in  the  general  style  of  workmanship  is  very  great.  The 
author  tells  us  that  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  incorrect  or 
objectionable  significations  replaced  by  such  as  were  more  accurate, 
or  explained  by  an  addition  of  synonyms.  No  one  can  learn  Marathi 
or  any  other  language,  idiomatically,  from  a  dictionary  ;  but  such  a  work 
as  this  will  yield  most  essential  service,  and  supply  a  knowledge 
of  words,  the  proper  use  of  which  must  be  learned  from  daily  inter- 
course with  men.  It  is  enough  to  say,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the 
definitions  of  this  work,  that  they  have  been  taken  from  Molesworth,  and 
subjected  to  the  critical  judgment  of  Mr.  Baba  Padmanji,  than  whom  no 
one  is  better  qualified,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  both  of  Marathi  and 
English,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  any  definition  or  the 
accuracy  of  any  synonym. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  Mr.  Baba  Padmanji's  Dictionary — 
and  much  more  might  be  said — we  must  now  find  a  little  fault  with  it, 
but  only  a  little.  One  feature  of  the  new  edition  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  words.  To  use  the  author's  own  expression,  the  words  hare  been 
clubbed  under  common  heads.  That  is,  all  derivative  words  must  be 
sought,  not  in  their  proper  places  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  but 
under  the  root-word  from  which  they  come ;  and  yet  not  exactly  this, — for 
35 
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the  words  are  not  arriingeJ  on  strictly  etymological  principles;  the  object  of 
this  is  said  to  be  to  economize  space, — which  doubtless  has  been  done — and 
to  facilitate  relVrcnco,  which  we  do  not  think  has  been  done.  This  Diction- 
ary will  be  used  very  much  by  beginners  and  learners  ;  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  so  familiar  with  Marathi  etymology  as  to  be  able  to  find 
a  derivative  word  by  looking  under  the  appropriate  root-word  ;  and  even 
in  the  case  of  more  advanced  students,  it  is  much  easier  to  turn  directly 
to  a  word  in  its  appro])riate  place  in  the  column,  tlnn  to  hunt  after 
it  through  a  long  article  attached  to  some  other  word,  to  which  the 
one  sought  may  or  may  not  bear  a  remote  relation.  For  instance, — the 
common  word  for  chair,  instead  of  being  found  where  it  ought  to  be, 

turns  up  under  ^(;TY2-5f,  of  which  the  primary  signification  is  given,  to  be 
stunted ! 

Again,  the  definitions  in  this  Dictionary  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  in  the  English- IMarathi  Dictionary  by  the  same  author.  If  these 
two  books  had  been  prepared  by  two  different  men,  we  should  not  have 
been  surprised  at  this  ;  but  since  they  both  emanated  from  one,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  an  agreement,  between  the  two.  For  instance, 
if,  according  to  the  work  now  before  us,  we  find  that  the  Marathi  word 
TTFy^  means  astra;/,  or  disordered,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find,  in 
the  English-Marathi  Dictionary  edited  by  the  same  man,  under  the  words 
astray  and  disordered  the  Marathi  word  jt^cT  given  as  one  of  the  appropri- 
ate terms  for  representing  their  meaning  in  that  language  ;  but  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  other  day  we  had  occasion  to  seek  for  Ma- 
rathi words  by  which  to  translate  the  English  word  quotation.  Mr. 
Baba  Padmanji's  English-Marathi  Dictionary  gave  us  afTtTC^  and  ^rpqiff . 
In  order  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  these  words  more  fully,  we  turned 
to  the  Dictionary  we  are  now  reviewing ;  according  to  which  we  found 
that  3^^11X37  does  not  mean  quotation  at  all,  but  annotations,  exposition, 
and  2.  Descending ;  while  3'7=Tir<r  Tneaus  reasoninj,  disputation,  etc.,  but 
not  quotation.  We  think  the  author  should  have  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition,  to  bring  the  work,  so  far  as 
possible,  into  better  agrcesnent  with  his  other  Dictionary.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  frequently  perplexing  to  those  who  are  not  well 
versed  in  Marathi,  and  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  both. 

Would  it  not  have  been  well,  also,  to  indicate  clearly  the  manner  in 
which  certain  nouns,  which  according  to  their  form  are  ambiguous,  should 
be  inflected  1  Feminine  nouns  in  37,  for  instance,  are  inflected  some  in  one 
way,  some  in  another  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  itself  to 
show  in  what  way  any  given  word  of  the  class  indicated  should  be  inflected. 
Of  course  a  thorough  scholar  does  not  need  to  ask  ;  but  many  will  use 
this  Dictionary  who  are  not  thorough  scholars,  and  such  will  naturally 
consult  their  dictionary  for  this  sort  of  information, — and  will  not  find  it. 

We  might  also  point  out  another  want.  Excepting  that  certain  words 
are  grouped  under  the  root-word  from  which  they  all  come,  there  is  no 
attempt  made  to  trace  the  derivation  or  etymology  of  words.  It  would 
have  added  to  the  excellence  of  the  Dictionary  and  to  its  scholarly  charac- 
ter, no  less  than  to  its  usefulness,  if  there  had  been. 

Mr.  Baba  Padmanji  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  others 
who  read  and  study  Marathi,  for  his  labors  in  lexicography,.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  most  valuable  work.    The  defects  we  have  pointed  out  are  slight, 
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iiuJ  vvn  hope  that  in  a  third  edition  they  may  be  remedied.  Meanwhile 
we  shall  use  and  value  his  work  in  its  present  form,  as  a  convenient  and 
scholarly,  and,  on  the  whole,  accurate  compendium. 


.  Minor  Notices. 

Among  the  recent  issues  of  the  Mission  Press,  Allahabad,  is  the  Dint 
o  7>rt?i?/rt(t7' jf'a/vVi7i,  a  compendium  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  by  Rev. 
A.  Brodhcad,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  This  v^'ork,  of  which 
there  are  editions  both  in  Persian-Urdu  aud  Roman- Urdu,  is  intended 
to  trace  the  history  of  Redemption  from  Adam  to  Christ.  The  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation  necessarily  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  work,  but  the 
writer  also  gives  sketches  of  the  four  great  empires  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  book  is  especially  valuable  as  giving  a  fuller  account  of  the 
period  from  the  close  of  prophecy  to  the  time  of  Christ  than  any  other  Urdu 
work.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  native  pastors  and 
catechists  to  this  history,  and  should  regard  it  as  well  adapted  to  the  more 
advanced  Urdu  classes  in  our  schools.  The  book  is  illustrated  and  con- 
tains three  excellent  maps.    Price,  one  rupee. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Free  Church,  Wellesley  Square,  Calcutta, 
by  Rev.  W.  Milne,  m.a.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Miss  M.  F. 
Seelye,  m.d.,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  will  be  cherished 
by  those  who  knew  that  lady,  as  an  interesting  memorial  of  her. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  any  one  familiar 
with  the  Garo  language,  and  thus  able  to  criticize  them  intelligently 
notices  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Keith's  Dictionary  and  Outline  Grammar  of 
that  tongue.  Mr.  Keith  is  one  of  the  younger  missionaries  connected 
with  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Assam.  His  work  is 
among  the  Garos,  one  of  the  numerous  hill  tribes  of  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  of  whom  I\Ir.  Keith  gave  a  description  in  one^of  the  earlier  issues 
of  this  Review.  The  Dictionary  is  a  work  of  185  pages,  roj'al  8vo,  and  gives 
Bengali  as  well  as  English  definitions  for  the  Garo  words.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  most  cases  only  one  or  two  meanings  are  assigned  to  each  word. 
Secondary  significations  seem  to  be  unknown ;  but  as  the  language  is 
xxtterly  destitute  of  a  literature,  except  that  which  the  missionaries  have 
furnished  during  the  few  years  which  have  passed  since  they  commenced 
work  among  the  Garos,  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  No  means  existed 
for  tracing  the  development  of  the  language,  or  following  a  word  from  its 
original  into  its  derived  significations.  Mr.  Keith  had  to  collect  his  words, 
we  imagine,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  speech  of  those  around  him  ; 
and  although  future  editions  of  his  Dictionary  may  show  the  present  one 
to  be  very  defective,  it  yefspeaks  highly  for  his  industry  and  scholarship 
that  he  has  been  able,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  do  what  he  has. 

Mr.  Keith's  Outline  Grammar  is  a  modest  little  octavo  of  75  pages. 
In  the  Preface — the  only  part  of  the  work  which  we  are  able  to  understand 
— Mr.  Keith  discusses  briefly  the  relation  of  the  Garo  to  other  languages. 
He  finds  in  its  grammatical  structure  a  few  points  of  resembl.ince  to  the 
Sanskrit  family,  but  none  in  the  definition  of  words.  "  Take  any  of  the 
"words  denoting  the  family  relations,"  says  Mr.  Keith,  "  names  of  the 
"  common  and  domestic  animals,  of  places  of  abode,  of  cooking  imple- 
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"  ments  and  of  agricultural  terms,  and  all  attempts  to  trace  resemblance 
"  fail  entirely."  Of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  Bengal,  Garo  seems  to 
have  the  most  affinity  for  these  five, — the  Chutia,  Kachari,  Dhimal, 
Mech  and  Kooch  ;  and  of  these  "the  Kachari  presents  the  greatest  number 
"  of  words  that  arc  also  found  in  Garo," — a  fact  which,  "  taken  in 
"connection  with  a  similarity  in  grammatical  construction,"  establishes, 
in  Mr.  Keith's  opinion,  "  a  radical  connection  between  the  speech  of 
"  the  two  races,  the  Garo  and  the  Kachari.  Beyond  this  we  are  at 
"  present  unable  to  go."  Mr.  Keith  hopes  that  his  work  may  aid  in 
solving  the  question  of  the  place  "  of  these  scattered  tribes  in  the  great 
"  human  family," — a  question  than  which  none  is  fraught  with  greater 
obscurity  and  greater  interest  to  the  investigator  in  Indian  ethnology 
and  philology. 

We  have  one  more  work  of  a  philological  nature,  although  it  is 
properly  a  school  book.  Rev.  C.  II.  Carpenter,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  at  Bassein,  Burma,  has  prepared  the  Anglo-Karen  Hand-Book 
and  Reader.  Mr.  Carpenter  thinks  that,  in  teaching  English  to  the 
Karens,  the  instruction  has  been  too  much  after  the  old  style  of  teaching 
the  classics ;  so  that  a  natural  and  idiomatic  knowledge  of  English  has 
not  been  imparted.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  instruction  back 
to  more  natural  methods.  The  child  is  to  be  exercised  in  idiomatic  English 
sentences,  which  are  to  be  repeated,  and  varied  until  he  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered them.  The  dictionarj'  and  grammar  are  relegated  to  a  future  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  pupil's  education.  The  method  followed  is  that 
of  Prendergast  in  his  "Mastery  Series."  Every  English  sentence  given  is 
accompanied  by  its  equivalent  in  Karen.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  selections  for  reading, — the  English  on  one  page,  and  the 
Karen  translation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf ;  so  that,  by  a  constant 
comparison  of  the  two,  the  pupil  may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  dif- 
ferences of  idiom,  and  thus  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  English,  The 
book  is,  in  our  judgment,  well  ad.apted  for  the  purpose  aimed  at. 
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For  Bankers,  Merchants,  Insurance  and  other  Companies,  got  up  in  style, 
and  for  durability,  equal  to  the  best  London  Houses. 

MAPS  CAREFULLY  AND  NEATLY  MOUNTED. 


STATIONERY.— PAPERS  of  best  quality,  DRAWING  PAPER  in  continuous 
length,  54i  inches  broad,  besides  ordinary  kinds,  CARDS,  FILE  BOARDS, 
COPYING  BOOKS,  MEMORANDUM  BOOKS. 


FOUNDRY  for  TYPE,  STEREOTYPING,  and  for  BRASS  WORK 
connected  with  above  branches. 
Each  Branch  conducted  by  a  skilled  and  experienced  Manager. 

C.  BANKS,  Superintendent,. 
Bombay  Education  Society's  Pres.Sy  Bycnlla. 


THE  DISTRICT  CHAIR. 


Chair  ready  for  use.  Chair  folded- 


PATENT  "CARBON-BLOCK"  FILTERS. 


Illustrated  Price  Lists,  with  Dr.  Hassall's  and  other  eminent  Physicians' 

opinions,  forwarded  on  application. 


WATSON  AND  COMPANY, 
9  &  10  CHURCH  GATE  STREET,  &  21  &  22  RAMPART  ROW, 

(LATE  OF  HUMMUM  STREET 

BOMBAY. 


